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non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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EUROPE AND THE NATO SHIELD 


ARNoLD WoLFERS 


I. 


Pressures to extend the activities of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) into fields other than the mili- 
tary, or actually to shift the emphasis to 
political, economic, and cultural objec- 
tives, have been so strong in recent years 
that one wonders whether there has not 
been a growing tendency, particularly in 
Europe, to lose sight of the purpose for 
which NATO was established and which 
makes it vital to the United States. Es- 
sentially, NATO is a multilateral mili- 
tary alliance for the protection of western 
and southern Europe against Soviet con- 
quest, a means of denying these areas 
and their resources to the Soviets. If the 
members of the alliance, on one side or 
the other of the Atlantic, were ever to 
reach the conclusion that the threat of 
military attack from the east had van- 
ished or that it could not be countered 
effectively by common military effort, 
NATO would have lost its original 
raison d’étre, though it might be con- 
tinued for the sake of what today are 
secondary non-military functions, such as 
political conciliation and economic col- 
laboration. It should be added that the 
primacy of the military purpose of 
NATO, as it exists today, does not pre- 
clude the desirability or even the neces- 
sity of extending its scope beyond purely 
military matters. As Ruth C. Lawson 
has pointed out,’ there is little hope for 
reliable military collaboration among 
Arnotp Wo rrers is the Director of the Johns 
Hopkins Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 


search and Sterling Professor Emeritus of Yale 
University. 
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countries that do not succeed in attaining 
a reasonable degree of harmony between 
their political aims and policies. Cyprus, 
Suez, and Algeria are symptomatic of the 
problems NATO faces in the political 
field. 

By calling NATO an agreement and 
organization for the military defense of 
Europe, one has not answered the ques- 
tion whether NATO belongs to one or 
the other of two different types of defen- 
sive enterprises. Though not intended 
as such in its early period, it may in the 
eyes of its Continental European mem- 
bers have become nothing but a “guaran- 
tee pact” by which the United States, 
together with other insular countries, has 
undertaken to assure European military 
immunity against Soviet attack, while 
Europe’s contribution consists in permis- 
sion to her insular allies to use Conti- 
nental territory for their military opera- 
tions. It would be a rare thing for major 
powers to agree to be thus “guaranteed”. 
On the other hand, NATO may be inter- 
preted in Europe, too, as a pact of mutual 
military assistance in the full sense of the 
term, with the Continental countries ex- 
pected to make a major military effort 
for the purpose of their own defense. In 
order to judge which of these alternatives 
is foremost in the minds and hearts of the 
peoples of Europe, one must focus atten- 
tion on the European attitude towards 
the NATO 


what is now known as 


Shield. 
1Ruth C. 


North Atlantic 
tion, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, 


Lawson, ‘“‘Concerting Policies in the 
Community,'’’ International Organiza- 
No. 2), p. 163-179. 
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The distinction between the Sword and 
the Shield is an exceedingly useful one. 
The Sword consists of strategic nuclear 
striking power, provided exclusively by 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, as long as no European country joins 
the “strategic nuclear club”. The Sword 
has not been placed under the authority of 
any NATO command. Its establishment 
and operation are, therefore, none of Con- 
tinental Europe’s business. The Shield, 
on the other hand, is composed of the 
forces on land, sea, and in the air that 
have been placed at the disposal of 
NATO by both its non-Continental and 
its Continental members, the major part 
of which are the ground forces under 
the command of Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE), for 
the defense of the plains of central Eu- 
rope. Since Europe’s military contribu- 
tion, aside from the United Kingdom’s 
modest addition to the strength of the 
Sword, is exclusively to the Shield, Eu- 
rope’s interest in NATO as a pact of 
mutual assistance can be measured in 
terms of her confidence in the Shield and 
her willingness to help build up its 
strength. ‘This interest and confidence 
appear to have fallen very low, danger- 
ously low if a strong Shield is considered 
indispensable for the effective defense of 
Europe. Whether and in what ways a 
strong Shield is, in fact, indispensable 
will be discussed later, with a view to 
discovering the causes of Europe’s reluc- 
tance to make greater efforts on behalf 
of the Shield. 

In the early years of NATO, those 
Europeans who gave thought to matters 
of defense were no less convinced than 
their United States counterparts that a 
powerful Shield was essential to the de- 
fense of Europe. There were several 
reasons for this conviction. Much of the 
thinking at that time was still in terms 


of the two World Wars in which Ger- 
many, a mighty land power, was de- 
feated with the help of very large ground 
forces. The dawn of the atomic age had 
not yet affected the outlook, despite the 
fact that the United States was at that 
time enjoying its short-lived atomic mo- 
nopoly. As a matter of fact, atomic 
bombs were then in such short supply 
that nobody could expect either the 
United States atomic threat to be sufh- 
cient in itself to deter the Soviets or a 
United States atomic bombardment of 
the Soviet Union to prevent an advance 
of large Soviet land forces across western 
Europe. Thus, a Shield to which the 
United States would make its contribu- 
tion but which would be largely com- 
posed of the military forces of a rearmed 
Europe was considered the chief com- 
mon need and enterprise. It was in line 
with this conviction of all the NATO 
governments that the NATO planners 
in February 1952 at Lisbon set the target 
of slightly more than go divisions for the 
Shield forces north of the Alps. While 
only about 34-40 were to be combat- 
ready, on-the-line divisions, it was as- 
sumed at that time that the kind of war 
for which to prepare would permit the 
mobilization of the remaining divisions 
during the first few months of hostilities, 
an assumption no longer considered valid 
today. Because the United States contri- 
bution of six divisions and existing 
United States reserve divisions were not 
expected to be increased in order to meet 
the Lisbon target, all the additional re- 
quirements of the Shield were to be met 
by Europe. 


II. 


In view of what has been said and 
done in Europe since 1952, there can be 
no room for doubt that the European 
concern for the Shield has taken a sharp 
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downward turn since Lisbon. In the 
case of the United Kingdom, the down- 
grading of the Shield to a secondary role 
became a matter of explicit official doc- 
trine when in December 1956 the United 
Kingdom announced a reduction in its 
manpower contribution to the Shield and 
subsequently announced plans for fur- 
thur reductions. The French pulled the 
equivalent of four divisions out of their 
SHAPE contingent for operations in Al- 
geria. It is significant that when this 
happened there was no hint of any 
French desire to see other NATO powers 
make supplementary contributions to the 
Shield until France could help take care 
of its own Continental protection again. 
The Adenauer government remained 
staunchly committed to a German con- 
tribution but whittled-down the prospec- 
tive size of the future German forces 
from 500,000 to 350,000 men, and cut the 
duration of active military service, as did 
other European countries. The present 
strength of the Shield in the central re- 
gion is estimated at the equivalent of 
some 16 to 19 full-strength, combat-ready 
divisions plus an unspecified and small 
number of readily available reserve divi- 
sions. 

Some may argue that the change that 
took place in the military estimate of the 
value of the Shield was not confined to 
Europe, or that Europe, in fact, simply 
followed the lead of the United States. 
A shift did take place in United States 
defense planning under the Eisenhower 
administration, a shift of emphasis from 
conventional forces to strategic nuclear 
striking power, known as the “new 
look”. The idea was to concentrate the 
United States effort as far as NATO 
was concerned on the Sword, or Grand 
Deterrent. But the change in the planned 
composition and number of United States 
armed forces cannot be interpreted as a 


sign that official United States military 
policy was turning against the idea of a 
powerful Shield. In the United States 
view, United States concentration on the 
Sword was to be accompanied by con- 
tinued European preoccupation with the 
Shield. Therefore, the United States, 
often to the displeasure of some of its 
allies, pressed hard for speedy and ample 
German rearmament and took a critical 
attitude both toward the withdrawal of 
French divisions from Europe to North 
Africa and toward the United Kingdom 
White Papers of 1956 and 1957 which an- 
nounced the planned reduction of United 
Kingdom forces in Europe. While it is 
true that the American people were no 
more willing than the peoples of Europe 
to set up large land forces, it seemed nat- 
ural to Americans to assume that nations 
close to the endangered Continental land 
frontier would seek to defend their terri- 
tory by establishment of a powerful 
Shield. 

In drawing a distinction between the 
United States and European attitude, I 
am not suggesting that there was any 
disagreement among the military leaders 
and planners at SHAPE. In all likeli- 
hood, the present target of thirty full- 
strength active divisions, as the mini- 
mum requirement for the central region, 
enjoyed and still enjoys the full support 
of the military in NATO and even that 
of the governments of the Continental 
members of NATO. Therefore, if it 
appears less and less likely that Europe 
will meet the present target even though 
approved by its own governments, the 
reason must lie in an attitude of the 
European public that prevents these gov- 
ernments from attempting to raise the 
necessary forces. 

The lack of interest which the Euro- 
pean public is showing in the strength of 
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the Shield and the corresponding reluc- 
tance to consent to greater sacrifices on 
its behalf are phenomena calling for ex- 
planation. On first sight, this lack of 
interest is surprising in view of the fact 
that for centuries practically all nations 
of the Continent have taken for granted 
the need for substantial land forces, even 
at times when there was no overwhelm- 
ingly strong and menacing land power 
in sight that could seriously jeopardize 
their independent existence. Given Eu- 
rope’s rich military experience and tradi- 
tional sophistication in military affairs, 
disinterest would be even more surpris- 
ing if it were found to be entirely unrea- 
sonable. Conceivably it is not; it may 
give evidence, instead, of objections that 
deserve serious attention. 

One of the reasons often put forward 
to account for the European indifference 
toward the Shield, and even toward 
NATO in general, is an allegedly wide- 
spread European conviction that the So- 
viets neither intend nor desire a military 
invasion of Europe. Many of those who 
favor the idea of “disengagement”, mean- 
ing the withdrawal of all United States 
and United Kingdom forces from the 
Continent, do believe that western Eu- 
rope will be safe even if its land armies 
are reduced to a police force capable 
merely of handling internal troubles. But 
there has been no lack of evidence that 
the public at large fears the Soviets and 
their military might. Fear was undis- 
guised when the Soviet tanks rolled west- 
ward into Budapest, and much anxiety 
has been expressed whenever the United 
States showed any sign that could be 
interpreted as foreshadowing a return to 
isolationism, as in the days of Mr. Dulles’ 
threat of an “agonizing reappraisal” and 
of the “Radford Plan”. 

An unquestionably large factor in the 
lack of concern for a strong Shield, after 


1952 and at least down to 1957, was the 
then prevailing confidence in the United 
States guarantee, specifically in what the 
United States nuclear Sword could and 
would do to protect Europe. Like the 
United States, Europe had its eyes fixed 
on deterrence, which was identified with 
the Grand Deterrent of massive nuclear 
retaliation. Few looked beyond—or 
dared look beyond—deterrence to ask 
themselves what would happen if, despite 
the threat of United States nuclear retali- 
ation, the Soviet Union should launch an 
attack on Europe. Since 1957 this stra- 
tegic guarantee has ceased to be as con- 
vincing as it was before. When in 1957, 
after the Soviets had put their first Sput- 
nik into outer space, it suddenly dawned 
on Europe that the United States had 
become vulnerable to Soviet thermo- 
nuclear attack, the previously firm con- 
viction that any Soviet attack on Europe 
would bring the Sword into action was 
badly shaken. Yet, despite this shatter- 
ing experience, nothing that has since 
happened can lead one to believe that 
Europe has now become more eager to 
seek security behind a powerful Shield. 
The French reaction was to demand in- 
dependent strategic nuclear power for 
France, a French Sword to substitute, if 
necessary, for the old Grand Deterrent. 
The United Kingdom had already at an 
earlier date started to produce its own 
strategic nuclear striking power, though 
carefully qualifying the expectation that 
it could make the United Kingdom inde- 
pendent in the use of such power. Since 
the European reluctance to meet the goal 
of thirty divisions thus remained un- 
touched by the change that had taken 
place in the evaluation of the deterrent 
value of the Sword, its explanation must 
lie elsewhere. 

The chief reason for the lack of Euro- 
pean concern for the Shield lies, I sug- 
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gest, in the fact that NATO strategic 
doctrine, which is supposed to justify a 
demand for a minimum of thirty divi- 
sions, has not proved convincing to the 
Europeans. While only a few have had 
a chance to argue against the NATO 
planners on the basis of full knowledge 
of the facts or of the doctrine, there ap- 
pears to be a kind of intuitive feeling 
that the reasons underlying the demand 
for a Shield more powerful than is cur- 
rently available are not in line with 
Europe’s best interests, if they are not 
completely unacceptable. 

NATO spokesmen have sought to ex- 
plain why in the light of NATO doc- 
trine thirty front line divisions in the 
central region constitute a minimum re- 
quirement. There are several grounds 
on which Europe may be taking excep- 
tion to this explanation, or could reason- 
ably do so if fully informed. Some of 
the tasks attributed to the Shield may be 
distasteful because to pursue them even 
successfully would spell disaster for coun- 
tries located on the Continent. Other 
tasks, though also exceedingly worth- 
while from a European point of view, 
may fail to bring forth additional Euro- 
pean efforts either because they can be 
fulfilled, it is believed, with no more than 
the existing Shield, or instead, because 
they appear to require forces that exceed 
anything Europe would be capable of 
creating. 


Ill. 

In order to discover what tasks the 
NATO planners have in mind, one must 
rely as an outsider on official and un- 
official statements that deal with the 
mission of the Shield as part of the over- 
all NATO defense strategy. Here one is 
faced with a real embarras de richesses. 
The Shield, we are told, is to prevent a 
“quick jump” of Soviet forces across 


Europe or a fait accompli west of the 
Iron Curtain; it is to stand in the way 
of “piecemeal Soviet advances” or of in- 
direct Soviet aggression and intimida- 
tion; it is to prevent a “war by accident”; 
it is to serve as a “trip wire” or is de- 
signed to deter a conventional attack on 
Europe; it is to provide the west with a 
“warning period”, hold the enemy in the 
initial stages of a total war and give 
NATO a chance to stage a counter- 
attack; it is to prevent the invasion of 
Europe and thus to save Europe from 
becoming a battlefield. 

Such diversity of objectives would be 
enough in itself to keep the public puz- 
zled and uncertain about an alleged need 
for additional ground forces. It also 
makes a critical analysis of the doctrine 
and its implications for Europe difficult. 
In order to facilitate such an analysis, I 
propose to group the varied Shield tasks 
together into a few broad categories, dis- 
tinguished from one another by the dif- 
ferences in strength and type of active 
ground forces that they would require 
and justify. 

A distinction between goals of deter- 
rence and goals of defense, which is often 
made, would be of little use here, and 
is, in fact, highly deceptive. Every ele- 
ment of a military establishment that is 
designed to inflict losses on the enemy 
and therefore to serve the purposes of 
defense must also be counted as a factor 
of deterrence; by adding to the punish- 
ment that can be inflicted on the enemy, 
if war should come, it tends to reduce 
his inclination to start such a war. In 
turn, military forces designed for deter- 


rence are useless—except as a means of 
blufing the enemy—if they are not at 
the same time fit and intended to serve 
as means of defense in case deterrence 
should fail; one cannot count on deter- 
ring an opponent by a threat that is not 
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serious. ‘Therefore, anything a larger 
Shield can accomplish serves both deter- 
rence and defense. If this was overlooked 
—and not only in Europe—in the days 
of unlimited confidence in the Grand 
Deterrent, it was because such confidence 
seemed to make it unnecessary even to 
consider the possibility of war and de- 
fense. 

On the other hand, valid distinctions 
can be drawn within a wide continuum 
between what may be called modest, 
middle range, and ambitious tasks, ac- 
cording to the extent of their military 
requirements. At one extreme are tasks 
so modest that they may lie within the 
capacity of the present Shield; supple- 
mentary effort on their behalf would rep- 
resent a waste of precious resources. At 
the other extreme are tasks so ambitious 
that even thirty divisions, or thereabouts, 
would be inadequate for their fulfill- 
ment, so that any attempt to raise the 
Shield to the level planned by NATO 
would also be useless. If there is any 
justification, therefore, for the demand 
for additional European contributions to 
the Shield, it must lie within the middle 
range group of tasks, the question then 
being whether one or more of these par- 
ticular tasks will appeal to Europe and 
be likely to elicit new Euronean efforts 
on behalf of the Shield. 

Among the modest tasks, there is one 
that has caught the imagination of the 
peoples of Continental Europe and is 
also strongly emphasized in official pro- 
nouncements of the United Kingdom. 


The Shield—or more exactly the Ameri- 
can contribution to it—is expected to 
serve as a “trip wire”, an attack on which 
would trigger United States strategic nu- 


Here 


2 General. Lauris Norstad, speech at Cincinnati, 
November 12, 1957; text in NATO Letter, December 
1957 (Vol. 5, No. 12), p. 26-28. 


clear retaliation. the Shield is 


clearly conceived as a supplement to the 
Sword, not as a substitute. United States 
ground forces in west Germany have 
been welcomed by the Germans and by 
the rest of Europe chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, as part of the Grand Deterrent 
and thus as a guarantee that Europe will 
not be left to face the Soviets alone. One 
cannot help suspecting that much of the 
effort Europe has put into strengthening 
the Shield by its own contributions has 
been motivated by a desire to satisfy the 
United States that Europe is willing to 
cooperate, and thus to prevent an in- 
crease of isolationist inclinations in the 
United States. The idea of the trip wire 
makes good sense, though some doubts 
have been expressed recently whether it 
is necessary under present circumstances. 
But, whatever its value as a supplemen- 
tary deterrent, it cannot justify a demand 
for a stronger Shield than is currently 
available; six United States divisions are 
a potent and adequate trip wire. 

There is another task that is modest 
when measured against the presently 
available active forces under SHAPE 
command. As has been said by almost 
everyone who has discussed the role of 
NATO, there is constant danger of what 
Mr. Dulles has called Soviet “nibblings” 
or what General Norstad refers to as 
“a probing operation” or “a border inci- 
dent negligible in itself” that “might 
flare out of control” and lead to war by 
accident or miscalculation.’ Because the 
danger of “nibblings” can hardly be 
denied, even the most pacifist Europeans 
must see the need for forces on the 
spot capable, as the London Economist 
said, of nipping such attacks in the bud.’ 
But the question is whether larger forces 
than are already available are needed to 


3 The Economist, December 22, (Vol. 181, 


No. 5913), Pp- 1057-1058. 


1956 
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fulfill this task. One may assume that 
General Norstad’s insistence on the need 
for at least thirty full-strength divisions 
for the central region is calculated on the 
basis of the twenty-two-odd Soviet divi- 
sions stationed in east Germany.’ It is 
plausible that something on the order of 
thirty divisions would be needed to de- 
feat an attack by such a large force and 
therefore to deter the Soviets from 
throwing it across the Iron Curtain. 
However, an attack carried out on such 
a scale could not qualify as a “nibbling” 
or be said to have brought about a war 
by accident. According to some Ger- 
mans, German forces alone should in 
time be able to cope with genuine nib- 
blings. While a mere police force may 
not be enough, the currently existing 
forces on the Continent—and eventually 
Continental forces alone—should be ade- 
quate to deal with any “probing opera- 
tions” or strictly local “piecemeal ad- 
vances”, not to speak of infiltrations and 
acts of indirect aggression taking place 
as part of the cold war. Thus, neither 
the trip wire function nor the defense 
and deterrence task posed by Soviet nib- 
blings of various types is likely to require 
or elicit any costly European effort de- 
signed to increase the present strength of 


the Shield. 
IV. 


Let me turn then to the other extreme 
at which tasks are set for the Shield that 


no country or group of countries could 
expect to accomplish with less than a 
very considerable military effort. Here, 
then, we are dealing with what I have 


called the ambitious goals. I have in 
mind missions that the ground forces— 


4Cf. a forthcoming paper on NATO strategies by 
Roger Hilsman to be presented at a January 1959 
conference on NATO at Princeton University. 

5 General Lauris Norstad, *“‘“NATO—Deterrent and 
Shield’, address to the American Council on NATO, 


and supporting tactical forces of the other 
services—are expected to accomplish dur- 
ing a total nuclear war or, more spe- 
cifically, in the initial stages of such a 
war. One can appreciate the importance 
that NATO planners attach to missions 
of this kind if one reminds oneself that 
all NATO planning, until quite recently 
at least, was based on the assumption 
that the response of the west to anything 
above a very minor Soviet attack in Eu- 
rope would have to be in the nature of 
massive nuclear retaliation leading to 
total war. 

Put in its most extreme form, the mis- 
sion of the Shield in such a total war has 
been defined as “holding the line on the 
Elbe” until massive retaliation has done 
its job. As late as 1957, General Norstad 
justified his demand for larger Shield 
forces on the grounds that the Shield 
must be able to fulfill its vital mission 
“of defending all NATO territory” and 
thus of protecting “our European allies 
from invasion”. And Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, arguing in favor of a major Ger- 
man contribution to the Shield in 1955, 
stated that only when west Germany 
joined NATO would it no longer be 
in danger of becoming “the European 
battlefield”. It is hard to believe that 
either Chancellor Adenauer or General 
Norstad are the victims of a “Maginot 
Line complex”, according to which a 
Shield if adequate could stop the attacker 
on the line, and thereby exclude the dan- 
ger of invasion. If one assumes, as the 
NATO planners do, that the Soviets will 
throw their large ground forces into any 
massive attack on Europe and trigger a 
total war, either the defending side 
would have to be strong enough to 
New York, January 29, 1957; text in NATO Letter, 
February 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 2), p. 27-30 

6 Bundestag Record, February 25, 1955, p. 3736 
Cf. Hans Speier, German Rearmament and Atomic 


War, White Plains, New York, Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1957, p. 168. 
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counter such an attack by an offensive 
penetration into the territory of the ene- 
my—a degree of strength that no one 
has dared suggest for NATO—or it must 
trade space for time and operate a de- 
fense in depth.’ Therefore, if leading 
spokesmen for NATO consider it neces- 
sary to assure Europe that it will not be 
subjected to invasion, they must be doing 
so for fear that a more realistic picture 
of NATO's abilities might shatter Euro- 
pean morale and fighting power. If this 
is the reasoning behind what they must 
know to be extravagant promises, they 
are basing themselves, as Hoag has 
pointed out,’ on a failure to understand 
the change in outlook that has occurred 
in Europe since the facts of nuclear life 
have become more widely appreciated. 

While little has been done to guide the 
public in acquiring some kind of image 
of what a total nuclear war would be 
like—perhaps because the military plan- 
ners in NATO find it difficult themselves 
to envisage the course of such a war— 
the old pre-atomic European fear of the 
triad “invasion, occupation, liberation” 
has been overshadowed by a new and 
greater fear, that of deadly and devastat- 
ing blows from the air. 

Concerning invasion, it is dawning on 
people that the possibility and extent of 
devastation of western Europe from the 
air is not likely to be any greater if an 
“invasion by air” is accompanied by an 
invasion on the ground; on the contrary, 
the presence of Soviet troops in Europe 
would rather tend to place restraints on 
Soviet nuclear bombardment, while the 
west in turn would have more fruitful 


Even if defensive forces of half the strength of the 
attacker might prove effective eventually, it does not 
mean they could stop him on the line of attack. It 
has been suggested that the Shield could do so by 
means of atomic interdiction, thereby cutting off the 
Soviet armies at the front from their supplies and rein- 
forcements. One wonders, however, how much ad- 
vantage the NATO defenders would gain from such 
tactics if the Soviets reciprocated with the same kind 


targets for its nuclear warheads than the 
invading Soviet ground forces. Occupa- 
tion, too, is less frightening if it occurs 
during a total war in which the Soviets 
would have little opportunity to deport 
young people from western Europe to 
Siberia, once a particularly gruesome fea- 
ture of Soviet occupation. Also, a total 
war is expected to be of very short dura- 
tion. Finally, as to liberation, a NATO 
strategy to drive the Soviets out of Eu- 
rope could hardly contemplate a roll- 
back from the coast of Normandy by 
bombing its way across the length and 
breadth of western Europe. If the ex- 
change of nuclear blows gave the west 
the upper hand and opened the door to 
a “march on Moscow”, the western 
counteroffensive, one may assume, would 
aim at the heart of the Soviet Union and 
be launched, therefore, on the northern 
and southeastern flanks of Europe. Such 
a counteroffensive would have much to 
gain if large bodies of Soviet troops re- 
mained out on a limb in the westernmost 
parts of Europe. 

What is actually contemplated as the 
mission of a powerful Shield in the ini- 
tial stages of a total war is probably not 
the prevention of invasion, then, but 
what General Ridgway has defined as 
the denial of unopposed conquest’ or 
what has also been called a strategic 
withdrawal, designed to slow up an 
enemy advance into Europe. 

It is conceivable that an army of thirty 
divisions putting up dogged resistance 
during the opening phases of a total war 
could thereby serve over-all NATO strat- 
egy. It might, for instance, facilitate 


of atomic interdiction. Presumably they would be in 
as good a position as NATO to pile up near the front 
whatever supplies the fighting forces would need to 
advance. 

8 Malcolm Hoag, “NATO: Deterrent or Shield,”’ 
Foreign Affairs, January 1958 (Vol. 36, No. 2), p. 284. 

® General Matthew B. Ridgway, SACEUR, Second 
Annual Report to the Standing Group NATO, May 30, 
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a subsequent counteroffensive on the 
ground; it might prevent IRBM launch- 
ing sites from being overrun before the 
stocks of missiles and nuclear warheads 
available to these sites had been ex- 
hausted; it might, for a time, do for the 
United Kingdom—and for United States 
bases there—what Churchill in 1955 called 
holding “the Soviet and satellite forces at 
arm’s length in order to prevent short- 
range air and rocket attacks” on the 
British Isles.” It is most unlikely, how- 
ever, that Continental Europe, and par- 
ticularly west Germany, can be attracted 
to the idea of a stronger Shield if its pur- 
pose is to permit a step-by-step with- 
drawal carried out with utmost resist- 
ance. For the actual “battlefield coun- 
tries”, the idea of such a fighting with- 
drawal across their territories must be a 
nightmare. 

It was practical and reasonable for the 
Soviet Union in World War II to con- 
duct a scorched earth policy on_ its 
retreat, when the outcome of the war 
depended on events taking place on the 
ground. But in a total war, nations in 
the path of an invader can hardly be 
expected to consent to the complete dev- 
astation of their countries—which would 
be the inevitable consequence of step-by- 
step resistance-——-when the outcome of 
such a war would be decided, literally 
speaking, far over their heads. From 
their point of view, unopposed invasion 
would constitute a far lesser evil. In any 
case, the invasion would be a short-lived 
event if the total war turned against the 
Soviets. If, on the other hand, the ex- 
change of nuclear blows turned against 
the west, there would be no hope of 
avoiding invasion anyway, no matter 
how strong the will and ability to resist 
it on the ground. It would seem, then, 


1” Specch in the House of Commons on defense policy, 


March 11, 1955 (Vol. 38, No. 10), p. 74-78. 
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that if there is a task a powerful Shield 
could accomplish in the context of total 
war which might appeal to Continental 
Europe, it would have to be sought in 
connection with the late rather than the 
initial stages of such a war. I shall re- 
turn later to the question of such a task. 


V. 


From what has been said, it follows 
that a call for greater European contribu- 
tions to the Shield is almost certain to 
run into insuperable difficulties as long 
as it is based on Shield requirements 
either for the modest tasks contemplated 
by NATO, tasks for which the existing 
forces are adequate, or for the ambitious 
tasks which the Shield is supposed to 
fulfill in the initial phases of a total war 
but which are unacceptable to the Con- 
tinental countries of western Europe. 
Therefore, as suggested hypothetically 
earlier, if Europe’s disinterest and reluc- 
tance are to be overcome, it can only be 
on the ground of tasks for the Shield 
that lie somewhere between the poles of 
“modest” and “ambitious”. Here one 
enters the controversial field of limited 
warfare and the unplowed field of the 
late rather than the initial stage of total 
warfare. 

Speaking of limited war first, it must 
be confessed that, to date, the idea of 
such a war fought on European soil is 
anything but popular on the Continent. 
On the contrary, it has become a source 
of strong apprehension, and these fears 
will be perpetuated as long as Europeans 
are led to believe, erroneously I suggest, 
that for the Continental nations limited 
war must necessarily mean all-out nu- 
clear war, or as long as some Europeans 
suspect that a limited war on the Conti- 


March 1, 1955; text in U. §. News and World Report, 
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nent might mean non-participation by 
the United States. 

This latter fear is based partly on a 
semantic misunderstanding. As the term 
is used in the United States, in connec- 
tion with a hypothetical war in Europe, 
“limited war” does not imply a restric- 
tion on the number of participants, but 
rather a limitation of the weapons, tar- 
gets, and battle area. How could the 
United States remain aloof from a war in 
which six of its divisions would become 
involved from the very outset? The 
other apprehension concerning the weap- 
ons that are to be used in a limited war 
will be dealt with in later pages where 
it will be shown that in the face of pres- 
ent NATO doctrine European fears are 
far from unreasonable on this count. 

There is another source of European 
misgivings that bears not on limited 
war itself but on the mere discussion of 
the possibility of such a war taking place 
on European soil. It is frequently as- 
serted, in the United States as well as in 
Europe, that any such discussion will en- 
courage the Soviets to believe that the 
west will not respond, even to relatively 
substantial attacks on Europe, with the 
use of its Sword of massive strategic nu- 
clear retaliation. If the debate on limited 
war were to change the pattern of Soviet 
expectations in this way, the Grand De- 
terrent which is still Europe’s great hope 
would indeed be weakened. Having my- 
self indulged in public speculations about 
the possibility of limited war in Europe," 
I would be much disturbed if I thought 
that such speculations would have the 
effect just mentioned. However, it seems 
to me that a discussion in the west of 
limited war will not affect Soviet esti- 
mates of where the line runs, beyond 
which Soviet moves will provoke the 


1 Arnold Wolfers, ‘‘Could a War in Europe be 
Limited,’’ Yale Review, Winter 1956 (Vol. 45, No. 2), 
p. 214-228. 


United States to resort to what might 
well constitute suicidal retaliation. The 
Soviets have only to ask themselves 
what degree of provocation would set 
off such retaliation, for, in all probability, 
they will not assume that the west is 
more inclined to commit suicide than 
they are. Therefore, in order to estimate 
the limits of permissible provocation, 
they need only consider what their re- 
action would be if the roles were re- 
versed. As a matter of fact, despite its 
present unpopularity, limited war has 
recently become the subject of much dis- 
cussion and of much serious study in 
Europe.” 

The figure of a minimum of thirty 
divisions has been gained, one has reason 
to believe, mainly by reference to the 
twenty-two Soviet divisions stationed in 
east Germany. The present NATO 
Shield would not be able, it is assumed, 
to prevent the Soviet forces stationed in, 
and in the immediate neighborhood of, 
east Germany from overrunning western 
Europe by means of a surprise attack. 
Therefore, as the situation stands today, 
the Soviets might gamble on the possi- 
bility of creating a fait accompli in Eu- 
rope of such dimensions and with such 
speed that the United States would hesi- 
tate, after the fact, to counter with a first- 
strike nuclear retaliatory blow. At first 
sight, it seems difficult to understand the 
hesitation of the Continental countries in 
making the extra effort necessary to give 
the Shield the minimum strength re- 
quired to prevent “conquest by surprise”. 
Unfortunately, however, there are two 
flaws in the program for the protection 
of Europe against such an attack, or in 
its presentation, which rob it of its appeal 
to the Continent. 

One of these flaws is concerned with 


12 See, for instance, Ferdinand Otto Miksche, Der 
Atomkrieg findet nicht statt, Stuttgart, Friedrich Vor- 
werk Verlag, 1958. 
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the idea of a “warning period” which 
we are repeatedly told a strong Shield 
would offer the west, and to which 
Churchill, for instance, attached “greatest 
importance”.” If the Shield is strong, it 
is argued, the Soviets would not dare 
launch an attack merely with the forces 
available in or around east Germany. 
Instead, they would be forced to bring 
up more divisions from satellite and 
even perhaps from Soviet territory. Such 
a movement of troops could not remain 
undetected. The west would be warned, 
therefore, that an aggressive step—in fact, 
a very substantial or massive attack on 
Europe—was in the making. The risk 
of a surprise attack would be eliminated. 

However, both for NATO and for 
Europe it only makes sense to attach im- 
portance to the warning period which a 
strong Shield would assure if the west 
can use such a period advantageously. 
If the Soviets started moving up toward 
the Iron Curtain the tens of divisions 
which are readily available to them in 
the rear of their east German position, 
what courses of action would be open to 
the west? The idea that the nuclear 
striking power of the United States 
would go into action once such a move- 
ment were detected can be discarded. If 
the United States were prepared to en- 
gage in what would represent a preven- 
tive first-strike blow at the Soviet Union, 
there would be no reason to wait for 
peace-time Soviet “redeployment moves”. 
Moreover, it is hard to believe that the 
United States would put the Strategic 
Air Command into action as long as 
there remained even the remotest chance 
that it would not have to be used. As 
another possibility, the build-up of So- 
viet forces near the Iron Curtain could 
help alert the Strategic Air Command. 


43 See Churchill’s comments on the Defense White Paper of 1954, H. C. Debates, 


cols. 1135-1136. 


However, one must trust that its readi- 
ness for action is not contingent upon 
such a special warning. One way in 
which the warning period could be of 
substantial help, though only theoreti- 
cally, would be by giving NATO time 
to match the Soviet build-up by mobiliz- 
ing and moving into position reserve 
divisions of its own, sufficient in strength 
to enable the Shield to ward off an attack 
by as many divisions, conceivably in the 
hundreds, as the Soviets might be as- 
sembling. But the fact is that adequate 
reserves are not available for this purpose 
today, and Europe certainly is in no 
mood to engage in an effort to make 
trained reserves available that could even 
remotely measure up to such a task. Thus 
it follows that the warning period which 
a stronger Shield could provide is of 
little military value to the west. 

If the Shield is to be strengthened by 
means of additional European efforts, the 
line of argument needs to be changed. 
The problem is whether the Shield can 
perform a function, other than to provide 
a warning period, with respect to an 
attack that the Soviets did not intend as 
part of an initiation of total war. Fortu- 
nately, if the Soviets wish to keep the 
war limited, the chances are almost nil 
that they would first substantially in- 
crease the forces readily available to them 
in and around eastern Europe in order 
to be able to launch an attack with more 
powerful armies. No Soviet govern- 
ment in its right senses would dare 
throw mass armies across the Iron Cur- 
tain unless it were out to engage in total 
war, in which case it would first attempt 
to knock out the strategic nuclear strik- 
ing power of the United States. Failure 
to do so would give the United States 
ample reason and opportunity to put in 
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a first-strike nuclear blow, the only kind 
of strike that might put Soviet military 
power out of commission for all practical 
purposes. The Sword, then, serves to 
place a ceiling on the Soviet forces that 
the Shield is called upon to deter or, if 
deterrence fails, to stop from overrunning 
Europe in a limited war. For its part, 
the Shield has the function of robbing 
the Soviets of any temptation or chance 
of penetrating deeply into west Germany 
or any other part of western Europe by a 
surprise attack carried out with forces so 
small that their attack would not, in 
Soviet opinion, trigger a strategic retalia- 
tory blow by the United States. For this 
purpose, a NATO Shield of thirty divi- 
sions would seem ample, though not ex- 
cessive in view of the length of the front 
to be covered. Such a Shield, then, would 
place before the Kremlin the choice of 
either desisting from any attack on Eu- 
rope or of undertaking it with forces so 
large that the risk or provoking massive 
United States retaliation would become 
almost prohibitive. . 

Here, then, is a task that should appeal 
to Europe. It suggests a mission manage- 
able without enormous increases in the 
strength of the Shield and one that does 
not envisage an effort to defend Europe 
against a dreaded Soviet “steamroller” of 
a hundred or more divisions. But the 
sense of futility in the face of the latter 
kind of mission for the Shield has not 
been the only psychological hurdle in the 
way of European interest in a larger 
Shield. There is a second hurdle that 
points to another flaw in the doctrine, 
one, by the way, for which Europe itself 
bears much of the responsibility. By a 
vicious circle, the European lack of inter- 
est in a powerful Shield has led NATO 
to adopt a doctrine that in turn discour- 
ages additional European efforts. 


Because it was found impossible to” 
obtain from the European members of 
NATO anything like the number of 
divisions planned at Lisbon, the decision 
was reached in 1953 to substitute tactical 
atomic weapons for manpower. As Gen- 
eral Norstad explained in 1956,” the 1951 
NATO plan had already cut down re- 
quirements from ninety to sixty-five divi- 
sions, but the 1953 figure had to be cut 
again, this time to less than one-half of 
the 1951 plan. These cuts, he declared, 
made it necessary to shift to tactical nu- 
clear weapons. From that time on, ac- 
cording to General Norstad, it became 
NATO doctrine to plan operations in 
Europe on the assumption of “full and 
prompt” use of atomic weapons “in the 
case of any major attack in which the 
defense of Europe was at stake”. The 
consequences of this decision are only 
gradually dawning on the European pub- 
lic, though Operation Carte Blanche, 
maneuvers in which several million Ger- 
mans were assumed killed by tactical nu- 
clear bombs, provided an early warning 
of what was envisaged for Europe. 

One can understand the appeal of the 
idea of substituting atomic weapons for 
massed manpower, costly both in terms 
of money and of painful years of re- 
quired service. So alluring was the idea, 
in fact, that Europeans, by and large, 
closed their minds to the full implica- 
tions of the shift for the “battlefield 
countries”. A Shield equipped with 
atomic weapons did not appear frighten- 
ing as long as the public was led to be- 
lieve either that such weapons would 
remain a monopoly of the west, or that 
their advantage to the defensive side was 
overwhelming. Today faith in any ad- 
vantages to western Europe that could 
compensate for the destructive effects of 
two-way tactical nuclear warfare is rap- 


44 ""Interview with General Lauris Norstad,’” NATO Letter, December 1, 1956 (Vol. 4, No. 12), p. 34-37. 
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idly vanishing if it continues to exist at 
all.” 

Tactical atomic weapons are necessary 
for the Shield forces but for a different 
purpose than originally and currently en- 
visaged by the NATO planners. If So- 
viet forces are hurled against Europe in 
a surprise attack not intended to lead to 
total war—the only kind of attack that 
is of direct and exclusive concern to the 
Shield if my earlier assertions are correct 
—a defense equipped with both strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons is in an ex- 
cellent position to deter the Soviets from 
initiating the use of nuclear weapons. 
If they did, they would not only risk 
stepping up the attack above the permis- 
sible level of provocation, thereby giving 
the United States an opening for a devas- 
tating first-strike nuclear blow, but they 
would also have to count on the certainty 
of tactical nuclear retaliation. It is up to 
NATO, therefore, as has been assumed 
in NATO plans, to decide whether to 
turn what might otherwise remain a con- 
ventional war into a tactical nuclear war. 
Nothing else can be meant by “prompt 
use” of the new weapons. 

The NATO decision to opt for a tacti- 
cal nuclear war in Europe is nothing 
short of amazing, and not only from the 
point of view of European interests. It 
has certainly had the result of rendering 
the idea of a strong Shield more distaste- 
ful to Europe. If the Soviets have reason 
to hesitate in initiating the use of nuclear 
weapons for fear of provoking first-strike 
strategic nuclear retaliation, one would 
think that the same danger in reverse 

% The idea that with its tactical nuclear weapons 
NATO could interdict the Soviets from reinforcing 
their armies at the front and thereby gain a great 
defensive advantage is not likely to make limited 
nuclear war more palatable to Continentals. There 
is nothing to prevent the Soviets from matching the 
destruction wrought through interdictory bombardment 
by NATO of a zone in east Germany and Poland by 
ipplying the same treatment to a zone across western 


Europe for the same purpose of interdiction. 
% For critical examination of the argument that this 


should be operative in preventing NATO 
from taking the initiative. But for Eu- 
rope, moreover, a tactical nuclear war— 
unless it can be severely and reliably lim- 
ited to very small warheads and kept 
away from population centers—comes 
close to being a total war." As a matter 
of fact, Europeans are inclined to fear 
such a war even more than a total war, 
on the grounds that Europe would suffer 
no less damage but would have to fight 
without hope that strategic nuclear blows 
at the Soviet Union might quickly break 
the back of the attacking Soviet ground 
forces." 

It will be argued that in view of the 
weakness of the Shield in conventional 
forces, NATO has no other choice but to 
rely on nuclear fire power. This may be 
true as things stand today. But I believe 
Europe would provide the necessary con- 
ventional forces if it were made clear 
that by doing so it would have a fair 
chance of saving itself from nuclear dev 
astation. Although the Shield should be 
stronger than it is today, it would only 


have to be strong enough to deter or stop 


a medium-sized Soviet army of, pessi- 
mistically speaking, twenty to perhaps 
fifty divisions and one that would be 
limited to the use of conventional weap 
ons. What Europe is asked to do for its 
own defense, then, is to help establish a 
Shield of about thirty front-line divisions, 
double-purpose forces capable also of tac- 
tical nuclear warfare, not because they 
are intended to use nuclear weapons, but, 
on the contrary, because their atomic 
capabilities may deter the Soviets from 
would be the nature of a limited nuclear war in Europe 
see James E. King, Jr., “Limited Annihilation ( t 
Il of a review of Naclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
by Henry A. Kissenger), The New Republic, July 15, 
atts 

" Kaufmann, arguing against Kissinger 
nuclear war, states that ‘‘we must also a 
rather few countries will volunteer to be 
these means’’. William W. Kaufmann, *' 
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using such weapons. It is hard to believe 
that a Shield of the size and quality 
needed to fulfill such a not-so-modest but 
also not-very-ambitious task would strike 
Europeans as being beyond Europe’s ca- 
pacity once it were realized that its avail- 
ability might spell European survival in 
the most literal sense of the term. 

One has not necessarily exhausted the 
middle-range tasks of the Shield by 
pointing to its role in a limited war. 
While I have said that I see no signifi- 
cant role for the Shield in the initial 
stages of a total war, at least none that 
would not be reprehensible to Conti- 
nental countries, one need not conclude 
a priori that the Shield should leave total 
war entirely to the Sword. As the 1954 
British Defense White Paper put it, one 
may also have to think of a period of 
“broken-back warfare” that would follow 
the opening phase of a total war.” De- 
velopments in the later stages of a total 
war might be of greatest importance to 
European countries which would proba- 
bly suffer invasion in the initial phases. 
Little mention of such a phase has been 
made in NATO pronouncements.” 

Obviously, if the United States were 
knocked out by an early onslaught of 
Soviet strategic bombers and missiles 
while the Soviet Union retained much of 
its fighting power, Shield forces, how- 
ever strong and courageous, could render 
little service to Europe or to what was 
left of Europe. Soviet occupation and 
domination of the Continent for an in- 
determinate period would be in store for 
Europe. But there are other contingen- 
cies. The Soviet Union alone might be 
knocked out; but if this happened there 
would be no need for more than cleaning 
up operations by Shield forces. Or, as a 


1% Statement on Defence, Cmd. 9075, Febru- 


ary 1954. 
19 See, however, Field Marshal the Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein, ‘‘The Panorama of Warfare in a 


1954. 


third possibility, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union might exhaust 
their nuclear striking power in the initial 
stages of the war without bringing the 
war to a close and without losing all of 
their fighting capacity. In such a case, 
a broken-back phase would follow in 
which the major operations in Europe 
would be likely to fall to the ground 
forces in Europe of both the NATO 
Shield and the Soviets. Shield forces that 
had survived in fighting condition might 
then be able to liberate Europe even 
against great odds, particularly if the war 
had been conducted by the west in a way 
that would maximize nuclear damage to 
the Soviet arsenal while minimizing the 
damage to Europe. 

Only military experts can estimate the 
types and size of forces that would best 
be suited and adequate for tasks the 
Shield would be expected to tackle in 
the broken-back stage of a total war. 
One can say, however, that it would be 
nothing short of a curious and happy 
coincidence if the forces currently set on 
foot for operations in either limited wars 
or during the initial stage of a total war 
happened to be equally fit to carry out 
missions in the late phase of such a war. 
It might be difficult, for instance, to keep 
conscript armies in adequate fighting 
condition while their homelands were 
being laid in ashes by all-out nuclear 
bombardment. Or it might be necessary 
to think in terms of forces particularly 
suited to guerilla operations or capable 
of escaping rapidly and well supplied 
into tenable positions away from the in- 
vasion routes. These are pure specula- 
tions, but whatever the type and strength 
of the forces needed, one might expect 
Europe to be ready to make a major con- 


Nuclear Age,’’ The Journal of the Royal United Service 
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tribution if it could feel assured that such 
forces might help make large-scale inva- 
sion even more unattractive than it al- 
ready is to a Soviet Union determined to 
wage a total war, and that such forces 
would make more likely an early end to 
an invasion if it were to take place. 


VI. 


One is led to the conclusion that, given 
the necessary changes in NATO strategy 
and tactics, the present European reluc- 
tance to make larger contributions to the 
Shield could be overcome. Europe has 
no less of an interest than the United 
States in making NATO a pact of mu- 
tual military assistance rather than a 
guarantee pact which would place Eu- 
rope’s security at the mercy either of 
deterrence by the United States strategic 
nuclear Sword or of defense through 
total war. But Europe is likely to remain 


disinterested in the Shield as long as a 
strong Shield appears, in case of total 
war, to be destined to throw itself in the 
path of a Soviet steamroller or, in case 
of limited war, to turn a conventional 
Soviet attack into a nuclear war of catas- 
trophic consequences for the “battle- 
field countries”. A change in European 
attitudes could be expected, however, if 
it were decided, and made clear, that a 
stronger Shield was needed for no other 
purpose than to prevent or defeat a rela- 
tively moderate Soviet surprise attack on 
any part of western Europe, and to deter 
the Soviets from resorting to the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons in case they 
should launch such an attack. The fu- 
ture of NATO may well hinge on the 
willingness and ability of its leaders to 
change their strategic doctrine and _ its 
implementation before erosion of the 
alliance has reached a point of no return. 





THE CHALLENGE OF REGIONALISM 


Ernst B. Haas 


I. 


The organization of the world’s ninety- 
odd states into various systems of com- 
peting and overlapping regional associa- 
tions has now been a fact of international 
relations for over ten years. It cannot be 
said that as a fact it has gone unnoticed. 
On the contrary, regionalism has given 
rise to a floodtide of literature bitterly 
critical of the development or deter- 
mined to justify it as a necessity for 
world security and a support for a sag- 
ging UN structure.’ 

Among the voices critical of the ad- 
vent of regional organizations and re- 
gional programs of action for economic 
development, military security, trade 
liberalization, and the protection of hu- 
man rights a number of substrains can 
be isolated. The committed universalist 
tends to argue that economic welfare, 
like collective security, is indivisible and 
he adds that economic unions and com- 
mon markets distort the logic of a uni- 
versal division of labor and therefore are 
not in the long run conducive to produc- 
Advocates of 
global peace and order maintain that em- 
phasis on extra-UN regional political and 
military organizations downgrades the 


tion and trade increases. 
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role of the UN, evades its obligations 
and potentialities, and recommits the 
world to the very balance of power-cum- 
alliances system which collective security 
Still other critics main- 
tain that regional military planning is 
made both impossible and obsolete be- 
cause it involves the participating states 
in conflicting and irreconcilable policy 
commitments and because the advent of 
ICBM’s renders such measures pointless.’ 

Arguments derived from a monistic 
theme of international law and morality 
dominate among the critics of regional- 
ism: they deplore the fact that departures 
from the universal focus of organization 
are almost uniformly justified by virtue 
of Article 51 of the Charter, the massive 


was to obviate. 


escape clause in the global scheme of 
The defenders of the pat- 
tern, however, derive most of their sup- 
port from the day-to-day preoccupations 
of national policy. Directly and indirectly 
they invoke the necessities of the cold 


obligations. 


war—cither in the role of participants or 
as would-be abstainers—as justifying eco- 
nomic and military arrangements re- 
moved from UN control, while main- 
taining simultaneously that such steps 
actually tend to strengthen a global struc- 


1See Norman J. Padelford, ‘‘A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy on Regionalism and Regional Arrangements,”’ 
International Organization, November 1956 (Vol. 10, 
No. 4). 

2 For a comprehensive critique of the assumptions 
underlying regionalism see Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., * 
Re-examination of Regional Arrangements,'’ Journal of 
International Affairs, 1955 (Vol. 9, No. 2). Economic 
regionalism is sharply challenged by Gunnar Myrdal, 
An International Economy, New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1956. Extra-UN regional military arrangements 
ure treated critically by the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, Regional Arrangements for Se- 
curity and the United Nations, Eighth Report, June 
1953. 
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ture otherwise condemned to impotence. 

I have argued elsewhere that the co- 
existence of regional with universal or- 
ganizations, though certainly derogating 
from the legal and moral superiority of 
the UN, does not in fact undermine the 
UN as long as the _politico-economic 
game implied is played within the limits 
of cold war thinking: states as units in 
the global policy-making process are 
eliminated in favor of voting blocs repre- 
senting regional associations of varying 
cohesion.’ Collective security, while no 
longer obtainable through the assump- 
tions and techniques written into the 
Charter, can nevertheless be attained 
through an interbloc balancing process 
operating within the institutional limits 
imposed by the rules of the General As- 
sembly. To explain regionalism, how- 
ever, is not to justify it as a desirable in- 
strument of order. Regional pacts may 
be a useful temporary anti-Soviet device, 
even though this proposition is more 
than doubtful in terms of the revolution 
in weapons technology, but they do not 
therefore contribute in principle to the 
strength of global institutions and proce- 
dures to maintain stability and provide 
for peaceful change.’ 


In any event, it may be suggested that 
the utility of the policy-oriented defense 
of and the universal morality-oriented at- 


tack on regionalism has now been ex- 
hausted. The positions have been clearly 
stated and, given the general texture of 
international relations in our era, it may 


3 Ernst B. Haas, ‘‘Regionalism, Functionalism and 
Universal Organization,’’ World Politics, January 1956 
(Vol. 8, No. 2); “Regional Integration and National 
Policy,’’ International Conciliation, May 1957. 

4 For thoughtful recommendations strengthening uni- 
versal over regional procedures and ties see Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, Strengthening the 
United Nations, New York, Harper and Bros., 1957. 

5 Karl W. Deutsch, Sidney A. Burrell, Robert A. 
Kann, Maurice Lee, Jr., Martin Lichtermann, Ray 
mond E. Lindgren, Francis L. Loewenheim, and Richard 
W. Van Wagenen, Political Community and the North 
Atlantic Area: International Organization in the Light 


be doubted whether much of interest can 
still be added. Of what service can the 
study of regionalism be to us in that 
case? 

The most interesting challenge inher- 
ent in the study of regionalism lies in 
the potentialities of the field for insights 
into the process of community formation 
at the international level. Regional rela- 
tions, meetings, decisions, administrative 
devices, bureaucracies, and inter-minis- 
terial, inter-expert, and inter-parliamen- 
tary institutions provide a mass of data 
on the process of “denationalization” of 
normal government functions with their 
delegation to regional decision-making 
units. While it is true that 
institutions can be used for precisely the 
same kind of study, it is likely that the 
data will prove more instructive at the 
regional level, if only because of the 
greater bulk of activity. I shall take ad- 
vantage of the recently published pioneer- 
ing work of the Princeton Center for Re- 
search on World Political Institutions by 
stating its conclusions and the context to 
which they apply.” While the authors 


derive their information from a_ study 


universal 


of closed historical cases in the Atlantic 
area, they also seek to project them in 
an assessment of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). I shall 
then proceed to discuss the possibility of 
generalizing these propositions by apply- 
ing them to the study of supranational 
economic integration in contemporary 
Europe and to state the lessons to be de- 


of Historical Experience, Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1957. The conceptual and methodo 
logical principles applied in this study are treated in 
Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communica 
tion, New York, Wiley, 1953; and Karl W. Deutsch, 
Political Community at the International Level, Garden 
City, Doubleday, 1954. The first-mentioned work pro 
vides the substance of the discussion of Part II of this 
article. In my summary and assessment of this work 
I have used the technical terms employed by the authors 
in order to avoid doing violence to their definitions and 
hypotheses. 
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rived from this regional experience.’ Our 
examination will close with proposals for 
applying this type of analysis to other 
regional settings. 


Il. 


On the basis of an examination of ten 
closed cases of successful and unsuccess- 
ful unions of states in Europe and North 
America the Princeton study advances a 
series of general and specific findings 
on how “security-communities” are at- 
tained.’ A “security-community” is a 
“group of people which has become in- 
tegrated” and “integration” is defined as 
the “attainment, within a territory, of a 
‘sense of community’ and of institutions 
and practices strong enough and wide- 
spread enough to assure, for a ‘long’ 
time, dependable expectations of ‘peace- 
ful change’ among its population”.” For 


practical purposes, however, the study 
proceeds in terms of two sub-types of 


security-community permitting of greater 
institutional specificity. Integration may 
be achieved through an “amalgamated” 
security-community, which implies the 
creation of a governmental structure, 
whether that of a unitary, federal, or per- 
sonal union type of state being imma- 
terial. Roughly, the concept of the amal- 
gamated security-community corresponds 
to the kind of regional arrangement 
which provides for a heavy dose of cen- 
tral decision-making, whether “federal” 
in the more restricted legal sense or not. 
On the other hand, integration may also 
be achieved through a “pluralistic” secur- 

® Ernst B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe: Political, 
Economic and Social Forces, 1950-1957, London, Stevens 
& Sons; and Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1958. 
The otherwise undocumented empirical material on 
group behavior in western Europe which appears in 
Part IV of this article is presented in detail in this book. 
The theoretical conclusions derived from this material, 
however, appear in print here for the first time. 

™ The study abstracts its findings from the examina- 
tion of these cases: United States, 1789-1877; England- 


Scotland, middle ages to 1707; England-Ireland, until 
1921; German unification, early 19th century until 1871; 


ity community, any arrangement in 
which no true central decision-making 
unit is created and in which the constitu- 
ent states retain their independence but 
which nevertheless provides for the kind 
of social interaction thought conducive 
to integration. 

With commendable caution, the au- 
thors eschew a rigorous statement of 
which factors or conditions must be con- 
sidered “necessary and sufficient” to 
bring about integration. They doubt that 
the successful isolation of a number of 
recurrent historical themes amounts to a 
truly “scientific” statement of a process. 
“When we call certain conditions ‘essen- 
tial’,” they note, “we mean that success 
seems to us extremely improbable in 
their absence. Though essential, they 
also seem to us insufficient: even if all 
of them were present, we do not know 
whether any other conditions might be 
required which we may well have over- 
looked. A similar consideration applies 
to those conditions that we called helpful 
but not essential: we found that integra- 
tion occurred in their absence, and might 
well recur in this way in future cases.” 

Within this methodological context, 
the general findings are as follows. Plu- 
ralistic security-communities are easier to 
attain and maintain than more formal 
unions, provided that the central aim is 
merely the preservation of peace among 
the participants. This conclusion is not 
true if socio-political aims other than 
peace predominate. However, the actual 
attainment of either type of security- 
Italian unification, early 19th century until 1860; Haps- 
burg Monarchy, middle ages until 1918; Norway- 
Sweden, 1814-1907; Switzerland, 13th century until 
1848; England-Wales, late middle ages; English unifica- 
tion, middle ages. The cases were selected to include 
both pluralistic and amalgamated security-communities, 
successful and unsuccessful attempts at unity. The 
authors assumed all their cases to be ‘‘closed’’ his- 
torically. 


§ Deutsch ef al., op. cit., p. 5. 
® Ibid., p. 12-13. 
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community cannot be judged readily by 
the passage of some “threshold” of inte- 
gration. Successful integration is attained 
when the subjective criterion of certain 
elite expectations is met: if the expecta- 
tions of key elites in the region converge 
toward demands for peaceful change and 
other benefits thought to be obtainable 
only through the union, integration is 
underway. Objectively speaking, integra- 
tion can be considered achieved when 
the states in the region cease to prepare 
for war against one another, a condition 
which can be easily verified from mili- 
tary statistics and plans. 

A range of conclusions was derived 
from the concept of social communica- 
tion. First of all, successful integration 
is held to depend on the prevalence of 
mutually compatible  self-images and 
images of the other actors participating 
in the process of unification. This in- 


volves first and foremost successful pre- 


dictions on the part of one nationally 
identified elite of the behavior pattern of 
other elites active in the region. It is 
this type of sympathy-feeling among the 
crucial actors which is held to be of im- 
portance, not verbal commitment to com- 
mon symbols and propositions, such as 
“freedom”, “peace”, or “welfare”. Fur- 
ther, successful integration tends to take 
place around a “core area”, a region 
possessing superior administrative skills, 
military power, economic resources and 
techniques, as well as capacity for receiv- 
ing and assimilating the demands of 
other regions so as to satisfy them. Ac- 
tors in the weaker areas look to the core 
area for leadership and help in the satis- 
faction of their demands; sympathetic 
response on the part of the elites active 
in the core area then begets progressive 
integration without in the least implying 
any “balance of power” among partici- 
pating units. A great deal of stress is 


‘ 


placed on the “capacity” of the admin- 
istrative system and the attitudes prevail- 
ing in the core area actively to respond 
to the needs expressed by others. 

The Princeton authors note that suc- 
cessful integration for both types of 
security-community is more likely if 
improvement of the communications net- 
work takes place before the actual bur- 
dens are spelled out in terms of political 
demands. They note also that war 
among the participating actors should 
cease to be a respectable mode of policy 
before the achievement of political union. 
Further, the nature of the elite structure 
is singled out as being of crucial impor- 
tance. It is desirable for successful inte- 
gration that in each political unit, before 
the act of union, rigid social stratification 
be weakened and that mass participation 
in public life be increased. But it is 
equally desirable that “international” con- 
tacts among elites of similar status and 
outlook in all the political units be made 
to flourish. Hence internal democratiza- 
tion was a prerequisite for the successful 
integration of Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, Canada, or the United States; but 
close “international” ties among political 
parties, trade associations, labor unions, 
religious organizations, and the like are 
essential for larger regional integration. 
Put another way, the conditions and con- 
sequences associated with democracy and 
pluralism in modern western society 
emerge as crucial elements in the process 
of international integration. 

“Take-off”, a concept adapted from the 
theoretical literature on economic devel- 
opment, is a central point in this explana 
tion of growing regional unity. When- 
ever a given doctrine associated with in- 
tegration has been adopted by a politi- 
cally crucial elite as its own and thus 
lifted from advocacy initially confined to 
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literary and philosophical circles, integra- 
tion has acquired a momentum of its 
own; it “has taken off’. Under what 
conditions does this happen historically ? 
The Princeton authors argue that it hap- 
pened in the cases they studied whenever 
a young generation developed aims im- 
plying a “new way of life” (e.g., the at- 
tainment of individual freedom and civil 
liberties), the realization of which was 
thought to depend on a revolutionary 
change in established governmental in- 
stitutions and on similar action by like- 
minded groups in neighboring states. 
Often such visions include claims for new 
governmental services which cannot, for 
administrative and ideological reasons, 
be satisfied by the established structure. 
Naturally such developments imply the 
prevalence of mutually compatible images 
among the internationally allied elites, 
complementary values, a skill for com- 
promise and for de-emphasizing issues 
which might strain the alliance. The 
use of force is more often an obstacle 
than an aid, and the movement profits 
if its leaders de-emphasize integration for 
its own sake and present it merely as a 
means to other, more immediately de- 
sired, ends. 

Such are the general findings applica- 
ble to regional integration, irrespective of 
institutional refinements. For “amalga- 
mated” security-communities, the authors 
also argue that certain additional “essen- 
tial” requirements could be _ isolated. 
Some of the initial expectations of elites 
—though by no means all—have to be 
satisfied to anchor the union. Some con- 
crete “bonuses” may have to be paid to 
“persuade” hesitant elites to identify 
themselves with the union, usually spe- 
cific financial or economic rewards. Ad- 
ministrative and economic growth in the 
core area must continue in order not to 
disappoint initial expectations. Leader- 


ship groups must continue to practice 
skill in de-emphasizing divisive values 
and in stressing common aspirations, in 
advancing successful mutual prediction 
of behavior patterns and to facilitate easy 
interchange in group and personal roles 
in common tasks. And a generous range 
of all kinds of inter-personal, inter-group, 
and international transactions (mail, 
trade, meetings, etc.) must continue to 
multiply non-national contacts, eventu- 
ally implying a larger measure of insti- 
tutional standardization. 

As for essential requirements for suc- 
cessful “pluralistic” security-communities 
the authors stress merely the need for 
compatibility among the major value sys- 
tems involved, the attendant capacity to 
receive, understand, and sympathically 
deal with demands of allied governments 
and elites—mutual responsiveness—and 
the need for successful mutual predic- 
tions of behavior patterns. Diplomacy 
by fait accompli, shifts in policy without 
consultation, or unilateral threats and 
warnings are all incompatible with 
this requirement for successful regional 
growth among states retaining their in- 
dependence. 

These conclusions were drawn from 
historical cases outside the social context 
in which we live today. The revolution 


in weapons technology making possible 
total war with a minimum of manpower 


had not occurred. Involvement in all 
corners of the globe for most of the par- 
ticipating units was less pronounced. 
The world was not divided into warring 
camps in disagreement on almost every 
aspect of life and thought. The indus- 
trial revolution had not yet affected 
equally most of the states in question. 
Mass democracy and mass participation 
in politics were only a factor at the very 
end of the historical period under study 
and the concern with the welfare state 
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was still to come. The “mass man” had 
not yet been discovered as an important 
political figure, and the refinements of 
manipulation associated with totalitarian 
government were confined to the litera- 
ture of political philosophers. In view of 
the difference in variables governing the 
Princeton cases and our own period, can 
we assume the validity of the conclusions 
for the study of regionalism in our time? 
For instance, the Princeton authors note, 
inter alia, that unions based on initially 
non-political aims do not necessarily lead 
to political security-communities, thus 
throwing some doubt on the Mitrany 
thesis of functional international organi- 
zation leading to peace and order;” else- 
where they affirm that the existence of an 
external military threat may be a helpful 
condition to aid in regional integration, 
but that it is certainly not essential. If 
these conclusions apply to our own era, 
much of the logic underlying contem- 
porary regional organizations and efforts 
seems misapplied if not fallacious. With- 
out arguing dogmatically that the pres- 
ence of the variables just listed must be- 
get different conclusions, I suggest that 
the difference in context is sufficiently 
striking to make checking of these con- 
clusions a necessity in the contemporary 
setting. 


III. 

In our effort to check these historically 
derived findings in the context of con- 
temporary efforts at regional integration 
it is first essential to raise a number of 
methodological points. One of these re- 
fers to the problem of time. When must 
mutual responsiveness among the inter- 
acting elites and actors come into exist- 
ence? Before, during, or after the onset 
1” David Mitrany, A Working Peace System—An Ar- 


gument for the Functional Development of International 
Organization, London, National Peace Council, 1946, 


of integrating relations? When must 
core area capability be well developed, 
before or during the “take off” period? 
Is an increasing flow of rail, trade, mi- 
gration, and personal contacts the cause 
or the result of integration? The ques- 
tion of when these conditions are thought 
to come about is vital when we seek to 
set up a rigorous conceptual scheme to 
explain the causes of integration. Espe- 
cially in relation to indicators hinging on 
communication we must know 
whether the transactions measured pre- 
vail among the elites to be integrated 
before the process starts or whether they 


social 


come about as a result of events which 
characterize the region after the process 
has gone on for some years. If the latter 
is the case, we have merely defined an 
already functioning political community 
in terms of communications theory, but 
we have not explained the steps through 
which it had to proceed before getting 
there. 

Another fundamental question refers 
to the hierarchical level at which social 
action relating to integration is thought 
to take place. Does successful mutual 
responsiveness, communication, and the 
de-emphasis of divisive issues rest on 
mass participation in politics or on its 
minimization ? 
groups of economic, industrial, adminis- 
trative, and military elites the crucial ac- 


Are numerically small 


tors, or must the analytical focus be put 
on political parties and their constituen- 
cies? What is the role of doctrine, ideol- 
ogy, and mere issue-oriented pragmatic 
rationality in the inter-group contacts re 
lating to integration ? 

These problems of analytical method 
are exemplified in a paradox patent in 
the field of international organization: 
p. 9 and 51; also David Mitrany and Maxwell Garnett, 


“World Unity and the Nations,’’ London, National 
Peace Council, n. d. 
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ambitious institutional structures exist, 
but there are few obvious integrative con- 
sequences flowing from them. Are such 
structures the cause or a result of integra- 
tion, or perhaps even unrelated to the 
process? Do they represent consensus at 
some elusive elite level or do they corre- 
spond to mass aspirations? Are they one 
of the background conditions from which 
community may develop, do they chan- 
nel the process, or are they irrelevant to 
this whole range of inquiry? The North 
Atlantic area, singled out by the Prince- 
ton authors for a contemporary applica- 
tion of their historical findings, illustrates 
the difficulty. 

There can be no doubt that the physi- 
cal existence of NATO coincides in time 
with the prevalence of a de facto plural- 
istic security-community among the ma- 
jor member states: since 1948 these coun- 
tries have been more closely united 
in the pursuit of the totality of policy 


aims than any other recent regional con- 
glomeration and there has been no use 
of force in the settlement of disputes 


among them. However, when tested 
against the findings summarized above, 
the NATO score is poor. 

Thus, while there is an adequate com- 
patability of major national values (with 
the exception of Portugal), the pattern 
of mutual responsiveness is pockmarked 
with complaints of inadequate attention 
by the United States, France, the United 
Kingdom, west Germany and Turkey 
to each other’s and their allies’ objectives. 
If the Marshall Plan was the highpoint 
of United States responsiveness, a fairly 
consistent deterioration has set in since. 
Nor is there unambiguous evidence that 
the demand for a new way of life uni- 
formly characterizes the younger genera- 
tion in most of the member countries. 
Such a way of life may be made up of 
concurrent demands and expectations re- 


lating to growing welfare services, ration- 
ality, and constitutionalism in govern- 
ment, applying the lessons of the sciences 
to social relations and technology, for- 
swearing war among the members as a 
practical means to settle disputes, and 
admitting that military defense solely by 
the national state is impossible and too 
costly in terms of competing welfare 
commitments; but if it is, Greece, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and Spain would probably 
have to be omitted from the membership 
list. The core area requirement is met 
in part by the Canadian-United States 
complex; but its responsiveness is open 
to doubt. Among other background con- 
ditions held out as helpful for pluralistic 
security-communities, but essential for 
the amalgamated variety, the authors 
note a very great range of mutual trans- 
actions at all levels of inter-group rela- 
tions, with the exception of personal mo- 
bility. National social mobility seems to 
be growing and interchanges take place 
on an increasing scale horizontally, 
though the Princeton study is uncertain 
whether actual horizontal communica- 
tion links among like-minded groups in 
separate national settings are adequate 
for continuing community development. 

The inferences to be drawn from this 
picture are thus uncertain. The institu- 
tional structure of the North Atlantic 
area and the over-all context of inter- 
national relations within it satisfy the 
formal requirements of a pluralistic se- 
curity-community. The social processes 
isolated as being historically of signifi- 
cance in the development of such a com- 
munity, however, are only imperfectly 
represented in it. Further, if effective 
decision-making is introduced as a cri- 
terion of community, it could be argued 
that in the military realm at least, and 
perhaps also in the relations of the 
NATO countries with the Soviet Union 
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in Europe, the members of the alliance 
adhere to centrally made decisions with 
remarkable fidelity. But according to 
the social processes thought productive 
of community relations, this should not 
have been expected. A final incongruity 
of NATO as a regional community is 
that the scope of total inter-personal and 
inter-group relations and responsiveness 
is probably greater in it than in several 
of the other historical situations studied, 
situations which led eventually to po- 
litical amalgamation. But who would 
predict such an outcome for NATO after 
the decline in inter-allied consensus since 
1956? 

What, then, is cause and what is ef- 
fect? Was it mutual responsiveness or 
something else which led to the conclu- 
sion of the Atlantic Pact, to the establish- 
ment of Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe (SHAPE), to the com- 
mon infrastructure program, the annual 
review, and all the other institutional evi- 
dences of community? It was indeed 
mutual responsiveness, but a responsive- 
ness limited to one factor: a common 
perception of an outside threat. This 
made possible extensive common plan- 
ning and standardization of national 
habits and institutions as long as the par- 
ticipating actors were essentially mem- 
bers of the military elite.” It could go 
on as long as the conflicts between 
NATO military planning and welfare 
commitments were explained with refer- 
ence to the external threat. It could re- 
main non-controversial and removed 
from the main-stream of national politics 


1 Jt should be noted that the NATO military elite 
comes very close to meeting the characteristics listed by 
Morris Janowitz for professional military men ‘‘selling’’ 
their plans to civilian leaders in a democratic institu- 
tional setting. This process implies decreasing differen 
tiation between formerly typical civilian and military 
tasks, as well as a shift in the basis of military authority 
away from command and toward discussion, negotiation, 
and ideological persuasion. See his ‘Military Elites 
and the Study of War,’’ The Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion, March 1957 (Vol. 1, No. 1), p. 9-18. 


because the issues in question were 
treated as being severely technical. It 
required few of the major social com- 
munications variables isolated in other 
contexts. But it is condemned to failure 
if the common perception of the external 
threat gives way to dissident assessments.” 

This methodological digression into 
the NATO experience, as seen in the 
focus of the Princeton findings, illus- 
trates that lessons of the past should not 
be automatically applied to contemporary 
situations. It suggests that the “back- 
ground” and “process” factors be identi- 
fied, separated, and sorted according to a 
time sequence and that the social groups 
thought to be carriers of the movement 
toward integration be specified. To my 
mind, the true challenge of regional 
studies lies in the establishment of causa- 
tive relations between these aspects of the 
political process and the institutions 
through which they are channeled. The 
results, far from invalidating the findings 
of the Princeton group, will nevertheless 
enable us to restate these in the context 
of modern social conditions. I shall at- 
tempt to do this by analyzing supra- 
national economic integration among the 
“six” continental European countries, 
seeking to combine institutional and be- 
havioral indicators. 


IV. 


In identifying the background factors 
found to be directly related to continental 
European economic integration, empha- 
sis will be focused on those ideologies, 
attitudes, and expectations of articulate 


#2 On the basis of a series of different behavioral prop 
ositions, Harold Guetzkow comes to the same conclu 
sion. See his “Isolation and Collaboration: A Partial 
Theory of Inter-Nation Relations,’’ shid., p. 65-67. The 
motivational hypotheses presented by Guetzkow in his 
Multiple Loyalties: Theoretical Approach to a Problem 
in International Organization, Princeton, N. J., Center 
for Research on World Political Institutions, 1955, are 
strikingly borne out by my findings. 
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organized groups which prevailed be- 
tween the end of World War II and 
1950, the date of the first official federa- 
tive proposal, Schuman’s call for the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). Expectations will include 
“identical” aims, implying identical de- 
mands based on identical reasoning pat- 
terns regardless of the nationality of the 
group. These will be contrasted with 
“converging” expectations, #.e. aims based 
on a reasoning pattern peculiar to a 
given national group but sufficiently 
similar in aim to result in support for 
integrative proposals. Converging ex- 
pectations make for regional unity in- 
strumental in nature rather than being 
based on principle. Identical and con- 
verging expectations must finally be con- 
trasted with aims of groups opposed to 
integration. 

Thus we find that certain voices in 
all countries concerned advocated closer 


unity or federation because division of 
Europe was held responsible for military, 
cultural, and political weakness, depend- 
ence on the United States, inferiority to 
the Soviet Union, and therefore inability 
to deal with internal aspects of the com- 
munist threat to established and gener- 


ally held European values. The same 
voices tended to defend a “third force” 
doctrine for a future United Europe and 
to preach economic revival through a 
regeneration of competition in a larger 
continental market, including the aboli- 
tion of trade barriers and the destruction 
of cartels. Still others, sometimes iden- 
tical with the groups just summarized 
and sometimes not, equated a United 
Europe with a general economic, social, 
and cultural regeneration, achieving a 
new synthesis beyond the old issues of 
national hatreds, wars, and class conflict. 

These expectations were identical 
throughout the continent. They were 


defended by the dedicated federalists, 
for the most part intellectuals and pro- 
fessional people not overlapping with 
practical politics, industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, or other entrenched elite groups. 
Among the political parties, only certain 
Christian-Democrats and a few Socialists 
subscribed to these ideas, including some 
Christian-Democrats but no Socialists in 
leading positions. It is fair to say that 
identical expectations united only certain 
politically peripheral persons. While 
they included the organized federalists 
of all religious and secular persuasions, it 
cannot be demonstrated that these people 
influenced the actual course of integra- 
tion unless—as in the case of Adenauer, 
Schuman, Monnet, De Gasperi, Beyen, 
and Pella—they also were active as poli- 
ticians and negotiators. 

Background conditions were otherwise 
when we focus on converging expecta- 
tions. Here we find that German trade 
associations, trade unions, and _ political 
parties—except the Socialist Party (SPD) 
—were one in favoring economic unifica- 
tion if this were the means for regaining 
German economic equality, ie. if re- 
maining allied occupation controls were 
removed simultaneously, including the 
ban on cartels. But we also find certain 
French trade associations, trade unions, 
and the political parties of the center 
and moderate right embracing economic 
federalism as a means for controlling an 
economically resurgent Germany, main- 
taining in force allied decartellization and 
deconcentration measures under “Euro- 
pean” auspices, and assuring for French 
industry non-discriminatory access to 
German coke and the southern German 
export market. All non-Marxist Italian 
parties and trade unions favored closer 
European unity, because they saw in it 
the possibility for capital imports, un- 
hampered experts of goods which could 
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find a ready foreign market, and above 
all the right for Italian workers to mi- 
grate. The general argument of freer 
trade appealed to organized business in 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg, but 
a very specific economic “bonus” was 
necessary to create a pro-integ.*tion bias 
among certain Belgian and It-lian indus- 
trialists who feared extinction in a free, 
larger market. 

Opposition to economic federalism 
characterized trade associations con- 
vinced that without the protection of 
national tariffs and subsidies they would 
decline. It also applied to right-wing 
political parties (the Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais in France) whose at- 
“tachment to the militarily independent 
national state is an important ideological 
tenet and applied to left-wing parties (the 
SPD and many of the Belgian Socialists) 
who saw in economic federalism merely 
a regionally cartellized but otherwise un- 
reformed capitalism, whose impact on the 
national working class and national wel- 
fare was thought to be harmful. Op- 
position also characterized all major 
groups in industry, agriculture, and poli- 
tics in the United Kingdom for reasons 
too well known to require recapitula- 
tion.” 

The major conclusion on background 
expectations is one which the Princeton 
authors also discovered: a marked frag- 
mentation in national attitudes prior to 
the initiation of the process of integra- 
tion. The United Kingdom showed little 
disunity, and hence non-participation in 
ECSC negotiations was not very contro- 
versial. 

Fragmentation into opposing group 
opinions in each nation facilitated the 
eventual establishment of close links on 
a regional basis of communication among 


ideologically allied political and economic 
elites. In contrast to the Princeton find- 
ings, however, it must be stated that with 
the exception of the close ties among a 
few important Christian-Democratic poli- 
ticians, the growth of this now striking 
communications network was the result 
of the establishment of federal institu- 
tions and not its cause. Contacts among 
trade unionists, industrialists, administra- 
tors, and parliamentarians certainly ex- 
isted before 1950; but they were lacking 
in intensity, in concrete programs, in 
consensus, and in results. The back- 
ground requirement of inter-elite respon- 
siveness, of mutuality of values, and of 
willingness to de-emphasize clashing as- 
pirations was in evidence only among a 
very narrow group of administrators and 
certain key politicians; it was not then a 
general phenomenon of regional inter- 
group relations. 

My findings support the argument that 
the existence of a “core area” can be a 
vital consideration in regional unifica- 
tion. However, in the European context 
this meant a desire to unify in order to 
control such an area—the Ruhr—not to 
rely on it. On the other hand, many 
supporters of unification regarded the 
United Kingdom as a sympathetic “core 
area” around which unity should develop; 
their disappointment in the United King- 
dom’s refusal to accept this role was im- 
portant in defeating EDC, but not in 
stopping regional integration in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Nor do my findings support another 
key conclusion of the Princeton authors, 
the notion of the “new way of life”. If 
the “new way of life” demanded by the 
younger generation is specified as a dedi- 
cation to regional welfare economics, cul- 
tural regeneration, and political media- 


13 Haas, The Uniting of Europe, p. 152-161, 163-213, 219-239. 
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tion between Moscow and Washington, 
such a strand of thought can indeed be 
isolated among the background condi- 
tions surrounding European economic 
federation. However, it is typical of fed- 
eralists who are peripheral to the political 
process and therefore not consistently 
applicable to the policy-making elites. 
On the contrary, these seem often to 
have embraced unity as a device to pro- 
tect an “old” way of life. If the “new” 
way be identified merely as a dissatisfac- 
tion with European international rela- 
tions of the inter-war variety, however, 
then it becomes an important background 
factor, typical, however, of the old as 
well as the new generation. 

These conditions and attitudes prevail- 
ing before 1950 clearly explain why Schu- 
man’s proposal for a federal approach to 
economic unity was eventually adopted. 
In view of the dominant national frag- 
mentation of aspirations, the scheme was 
a direct way to realize a new dispensa- 
tion for a few, and instrumental toward 
achieving some very concrete and im- 
mediate economic benefits to many 
others. A definite change, or a “take-off” 
did not take place until after the actual 
institutions of ECSC had been estab- 
lished. New modes of conduct and new 
channels of communication among elites 
did not develop until after the institu- 
tional constitutive act. It was then that 
a closer rapport among trade unions, 
trade associations, political parties, and 
senior civil servants began to develop, a 
process which eventually “spilled over” 
from the realm of coal and steel to the 
field of general economic unification—or 
the European Economic Community 

4% The briefest, and yet accurate, descriptions of the 
ECSC and EEC Treaty rules are to be found in John 
Goormaghtigh, ‘‘European Coal and Steel Community,’’ 
International Conciliation, May 1955, and Serge Hurtig, 
“The European Common Market,’ tbid., March 1958. 


The economic issues of the common market are an- 
alyzed by Raymond Bertrand, ‘‘The European Com- 


(EEC)—and acquired an independent 
momentum perhaps in 1955. This find- 
ing re-enforces the proposition that insti- 
tutions are crucial causative links in the 
chain of integration, a consideration in- 
adequately singled out by the Princeton 
authors. 

The new institutions were called upon 
to realize the benefits expected of a com- 
mon market restricted to coal and steel, 
while being fully cognizant of the eco- 
nomic impossibility of acting meaning- 
fully unless such related areas as foreign 
trade, taxes, wages, monetary policy, and 
counter-cyclical measures were also sub- 
ject to regional regulation. In this setting 
each nationally organized group began 
to search for regional allies to aid in the 
implementation of a program for coal 
and steel considered beneficial to it. In- 
terest groups coalesced in their efforts to 
influence the policy of the ECSC High 
Authority, as did the parliamentarians 
selected by national legislatures to con- 
trol the High Authority in the ECSC 
Common Assembly. More important 
perhaps in the context of a “pluralistic” 
security-community, a special set of rela- 
tions and a new code of conduct came to 
characterize the Council of Ministers and 
the associated national administrators, the 
organ to which the High Authority often 
deferred and which came to exercise the 
fundamental decision-making role in the 
expansive aspects of ECSC. Unlike the 
pattern in the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OQEEC) 
and other intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, a presumption developed toward 
reaching consensus at a higher level of 
central action than that favored by the 
mon Market Proposal,’’ International Organization, 
November 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 4), and the political 
process of negotiation by Miriam Camps, The Euro- 
pean Common Market and Free Trade Area, Prince- 
ton, Center of International Studies, 1957. See also 


the Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd., Britain and Eu- 
rope, London, 1957. 
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least federally minded member govern- 
ment. This resulted in progressive inter- 
governmental compromise toward more 
and more central economic planning, en- 
trusted often to the High Authority. 
Eventually the process produced the 
Messina Conference of June 1955 and 
the Brussels Conference of Experts ap- 
pointed to draft the EEC and Euratom 
agreements. 

It could be argued, then, that a “take 
off” mentality did develop when signifi- 
cant decision-makers and elites realized 
that more economic benefits than sacri- 
fices would develop as a result of further 
federal unity, and when they sought to 
influence the central institutions accord- 
ingly. The “take off” became an opera- 
tional reality when groups previously in- 
different or hostile toward integration 
turned to the advocacy of further unity 
by way of EEC, on the basis of their 
experience in ECSC institutions and 
with the effects of ECSC economic 
policy. 

Successful “take off” is a manifesta- 
tion of a previously successful “spill 
over”: demands and expectations for fur- 
ther integrating measures are voiced as a 
result of performance in previously fed- 
erated spheres of governmental activity. 
Performance is held inadequate because 
of an insufficient grant of powers or 
timid policy on the part of central au- 
thorities; hence the claim for new federal 
powers to achieve better performance is 
a direct outgrowth of the earlier institu- 
tional system and the realignment of 
group expectations produced through it. 
It becomes of the essence for the accu- 
rate statement of a regional process of 
political integration to state these re- 
alignments. 

National trade associations affected by 
the initially created federal institutions 
may in principle persist in the positions 


analyzed in our discussion of the pre- 
federal background, but experience with 
European groups indicates that they 
adapt to new rules by changing policies, 
if not aims, Thus the initially anti- 
ECSC Belgian collieries became firm 
supporters of the federal authorities 
merely because they expected a more 
sympathetic treatment from them than 
from their national government. Other 
trade associations initially hostile become 
conditional supporters of the new system 
as they realize that the supranational au- 
thorities may be instrumental in achiev- 
ing certain of their aims. This is illus- 
trated by the eagerness of the French 
steel and coal industries to use ECSC for 
purposes of sustaining cheaper access to 
German coke and for increasing German 
production costs by “equalizing” social 
security and wage payments. Still others 
subscribed to the free market implica- 
tions of the ECSC Treaty but opposed 
any granting of manipulative or plan- 
ning powers to the supranational organs. 
Five years later such groups—for in- 
stance, the German, Belgian, and Dutch 
steel industries—still 
principles and exert themselves politi- 
cally to minimize public regulation of 
the free market, especially in opposing 
anti-trust and anti-cartel measures. Their 
commitment to this political action com- 
pels them to work through the federal 
authorities. As for a “spill over”, these 
groups favored EEC if it created a gen- 
eral free market but opposed strong cen- 
tral institutions to assert political control 
over it. Trade associations opposed to 
the continuation of economic integration, 
i.e. the adding of EEC to ECSC, were 
easily identified as the industries depen- 
dent on national protection, just as in 
1950; in France and Italy this included 
the bulk of medium and small-sized 


favor the same 
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manufacturing establishments and the 
major national trade associations.” 

National trade associations experience 
the necessity to combine supranationally 
in order to achieve common political 
goals once the new institutions are in- 
stalled. While such combinations have 
occurred on a massive scale in Europe 
since 1950, there is little evidence that 
the allied industrialists are consistently 
receptive to each other’s needs, expecta- 
tions, and values. Compromise occurs 
rarely; divisive aspirations are not usu- 
ally de-emphasized successfully by lead- 
ers who emerge with a tacit mediating 
role; subordination of nationally-defined 
economic interests to common regional 
positions is not observable among indus- 
trialists after five years of experience in 
ECSC. The supranational alliances, then, 
remain ad hoc groupings for immediate 
tactical advantage. However, as EEC il- 
lustrates, integration is proceeding rap- 
idly just the same. 

But the picture is quite the reverse in 
the ranks of trade unions. All non-com- 
munist unions were in favor of economic 
integration in 1950, though with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm and by no means 
unconditionally. One of the conditions 
was the dedication of the federal institu- 
tions to direct measures for raising living 
and working standards. As ECSC in 
practice devoted little effort to this aim, 
the unions were compelled to fashion 
themselves into a more potent political 
force in order to lobby more effectively; 
and in the process they had to achieve 
agreement on their aims. They success- 
fully de-emphasized divisive aspirations 
on price policy, cartels, and migration by 
stressing the aims which unite them: re- 


gional collective bargaining for the stand- 


ardization first of fringe benefits and 


% Haas, The Uniting of Europe, p. 283-301, 339-350. 


eventually of wages and hours. Labor’s 
radical supranational realignment and 
unity was obtained partly as a result of 
national economic demands pressing for 
a supranational equalization of cost fac- 
tors and partly through the astute medi- 
ating role of certain key officials. Unlike 
the industrialists, the trade unionists dis- 
play great mutual responsiveness and a 
good deal of role interchangeability in 
successfully combining alternating na- 
tional leadership with consistent supra- 
national compromise on common inter- 
ests. What is more striking still, it can 
be easily demonstrated that these features 
developed rapidly over time and received 
a further decisive stimulus with the in- 
auguration of EEC. 

The process of integration since the 
debut of ECSC seems to have affected 
key political parties quite unevenly. The 
Christian-Democrats did not change in 
their unswerving support for integration. 
But about half of the Radicals in France 
abandoned their former instrumental 
and conditional support for economic 
federalism as their fear of Germany grew 
and their insistence on a French “na- 
tional solution” hardened. On the other 
hand, many of the Moderates in France 
saw even more instrumental benefits in 
continuing integration than had been 
apparent in 1950; they supported EEC 
and even the expansion of ECSC powers 
—always on the assumption that certain 
French interests would thereby be fa- 
vored. The German Liberals, similarly, 
concluded that growing unity among the 
Six is an obstacle to German reunifica- 
tion and therefore voted against EEC 
after having favored ECSC—for anti- 
allied reasons. The striking changes, 


however, occurred in Socialist ranks. 


The SPD maintained its opposition to 
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ECSC until 1954 and switched thereafter 
to become one of the most consistent and 
forceful advocates of a regional planned 
economy functioning through demo- 
cratic federal institutions. The Section 
Frangaise Internationale Organisation, 
after overcoming its division on the 
EDC issue, now takes the same position, 
as does the Belgian Socialist Party which 
was split on ECSC and EDC. Finally 
the Nenni Socialists in Italy, who had 
opposed all European unity efforts, in 
1956 aligned themselves with the, by 
then, general continental socialist posi- 
tion.” 

Doctrinal consensus on a trans-national 
basis has developed significantly as a 
result of activities in the ECSC Common 
Assembly (since 1958 the European Par- 
liamentary Assembly, with control func- 
tions over ECSC, EEC, and Euratom). 
Largely as a result of the increased op- 
portunities to criticize meaningfully and 
continuously the activities of a true ad- 
ministrative agency, the Socialist depu- 
ties of six nationalities began to function 
as a supranational political party, show- 
ing a consistent record of successful in- 
ternal compromise, deference to each 
other’s wishes, alternating leadership, and 
willingness to de-emphasize issues on 
which a unanimously endorsed doctrine 
proved unobtainable. Agreement reached 
by way of supranational activity proved 
highly 
changed socialist positions in the home 
legislatures. Within the limits of the 
technical issues so far raised in the con- 


significant in begetting the 


text of economic unification, the supra- 
national group of Christian-Democratic 
deputies shows less doctrinal unity but 
functions smoothly as a general support 
for any “European” policy, exercising a 
role analogous to a national “govern- 


16 [bid., p. 414-430. 


ment” party, whereas the Socialists tend 
to act as the “loyal opposition”. The Lib- 
eral group shows no such unity and is 
rarely cohesive on concrete policy issues. 
Nevertheless, all three groups have devel- 
oped into a permanent parliamentary 
elite conversant with the problems of in- 
tegration and respected as such in their 
home legislatures. Again, however, this 
increase in trans-national communica- 
tion and national prestige occurred as a 
result of the institutionalization of demo- 
cratic parliamentary control functions at 
the regional level. 

Realignments among governments are 
less patent. In essence, the positions of 
the three Benelux governments and of 
Italy are unchanged as compared to 1950: 
they still favor a maximum of economic 
unification and the creation of a sufh- 
ciently powerful federal political struc- 
ture to administer the rules of the com- 
mon market and implement its welfare 
objectives. Many statesmen in these four 
countries are frank to admit that they 
see in economic federalism the precursor 
to a full political union. These positions 
were expressed uniformly in the negotia- 
tions which resulted in the EEC and 
Euratom treaties. 

Things are otherwise in Germany and 
France. In 1950 these two governments 
agreed in favoring a maximum of 
political federalism for ECSC and a 
minimization of intergovernmental fea- 
tures. During the EEC negotiations, 
there was a tendency for the German 
negotiators to minimize institutions for 
the common market and to oppose the 
insertion of provisions facilitating eco- 
nomic planning. The French, by contrast, 
were concerned mostly with minimizing 
the federal aspect of EEC so as to permit 
them to continue unilateral policies in 
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consistent with the EEC rules. How- 
ever, the fact that an agreement was 
reached which subordinates national de- 
mands for the relaxation of the rules to 
the consent of EEC organs indicates that 
the degree of mutual responsiveness in 
these intergovernmental dealings was ex- 
traordinarily high. But it also illustrates 
the general finding on the process of in- 
tegration that once governments have 
committed themselves—for whatever rea- 
sons—to certain common measures of 
fundamental importance to the daily 
lives of their entire citizenry, they can 
resolve future problems of implementing 
the agreement only by means of further 
delegation of power to the center. This 
“administrative spill over” is an essential 
consequence of initial acts of integration 
in a crucial policy sector. Withdrawal 
from its implications is not possible—as 
in the case of NATO—when the exter- 
nal stimulant changes. Since the range 
of issues which gave rise to the initial 
step is woven completely into the con- 
temporary preoccupation with welfare, 
withdrawal would imply a sacrifice of 
economic advantage—a step not taken 
lightly by elected politicians. 

Given the background conditions we 
specified, given the initial act of institu- 
tional unification based on identical and 
converging aims and expectations, a re- 


alignment of political forces calculated 
by the actors on the basis of normal po- 
litical expediency takes place. This re- 
alignment will result in the intensifica- 
tion of growth toward a regional political 
community if the task of the center ts 


expanded. But the story of why the 
supranational task was expanded signifi- 
cantly in Europe since 1950 again con- 
firms the earlier finding, stressed equally 
by the Princeton study, that demand for 
increased regional activity is based essen- 


tially on instrumental motives and only 
rarely on principle. If enough task ex- 
pansion occurs, the eventual condition 
characterizing the region will be a fed- 
eral or unitary state, or a “pluralistic” 
institutional setting in which central de- 
cisions of ministerial organs are always 
implemented because there is no mean- 
ingful alternative to them. The lessons 
derived from the analysis of the process 
leading toward task expansion can now 
be summarized: 

1. Groups subject to a process of integra- 
tion are not uniformly responsive to 
each other’s claims even though the 
institutional pressures are such as to 
make concerted supranational action 
politically reasonable and _ practically 
desired by most. 


.In_ the 


groups previously exposed to active in- 


modern European setting, 
ternational value sharing find it easier 
to achieve this responsiveness. In prac- 
tice, this has and 


Catholic labor and political groups. 


meant Socialist 

. Government negotiators and high civil 
servants working in isolation from po- 
litical pressures and democratic ac- 
countability achieve mutual respon- 
siveness more readily than groups rest- 
ing on mass support. 

. Despite initial acts of integration, con- 
tinuing rewards must be held out to 
participating groups in order not to 
alienate them. For labor this has 
meant the promise of an active welfare 
policy under EEC; for the French con- 
servatives it has meant the “Europeani- 
zation” of investment programs in 
French Africa and the temporary 
waiving of some common market rules 
under EEC as applied in France; for 
Italy it called for the creation of the 
“European Bank”; for French and 


Belgian industrialists it resulted in the 
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promise of some measures for the 
“equalization” of costs of production 
through higher social security contribu- 
tions in the Netherlands and Germany. 


. The contemporary process of integra- 
tion need not include dedication to and 
inter-elite agreement on a “new way of 
life”. On the contrary, it is my con- 
clusion that integration is advocated as 
a means to defend some cherished as- 
pect of an established way of life, even 
though this “way” may be transformed 
willy-nilly by the consequences of the 
Under modern 
socio-economic conditions, three types 
of attitude development can be identi- 
fied, each of which implies merely the 
buttressing of previously advocated 
values in a new setting: 


integration process. 


a. High-cost industries move from 
initial opposition to integration to 
strong support of federal institu- 
tions with the aim of inducing the 
new authorities to adopt a protec- 
tionist and subsidizing policy for 
the industries in question. The 
same is true for trade unions in 
these industries. The political 
consequence is a tendency toward 
regional protectionism resting on 
firm supranational constituency 
pressure. 


. Groups that consider themselves 
marginal in the nations under- 
going integration will, after ini- 
tial indifference toward or mild 
support for unity proposals, rally 
to the new central authorities and 
seek to induce them to adopt a 
comprehensive welfare and plan- 
ning policy designed to protect 
the interests of the groups in 
question. They will also seek to 
penetrate the new institutions as 


a means for gaining equality and 
respectability at the supranational 
level, which was denied them in 
the national context. 

Low-cost industries initially favor 
measures of economic integration, 
provided no ambitious federal 
regulatory powers are created and 
industrialists are left free to com- 
pete or conclude “agreements” as 
they see fit. 


eral authorities seek to control 


As soon as the fed- 


cartels and regulate the market, 
opposition to the method, but not 
necessarily the principle, of inte- 
gration is voiced, hinging around 
the argument that  standardiza- 
tion of economic rules and prac- 
tices is not required in a common 
market. However, in the process 
of opposing the federal authori- 
ties, the dissident low-cost indus- 
tries are involuntarily committing 
themselves to channelling their 
political aims through the new 
centers of power. 


Whether because of growing positive 
expectations of the new central institu- 
tions or because of the negative aim of 
seeking to block institutional action at 
the center, the net result of the group 
realignment is an enhanced role for the 
center. The tendencies here outlined 
imply that all important groups are influ- 
enced in this fashion, that some opposi- 
tion to integration is reconciled by its 
benefits while groups that continue to 
question central policy do so in the spirit 
of loyal opposition. This is the pattern 
uncovered in the five-year experience of 
ECSC. Whether it will prevail also un- 
der EEC is open to some doubt. Political 
parties consistently identified with the 
authoritarian Right and the pro-Soviet 
Left in all member countries have not 
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changed their attitudes since 1950, con- 
tinue to oppose integration and use their 
influence in connection with integrative 
tasks so as to sabotage them. However, 
these parties have little following among 
the groups who have been directly con- 
cerned with the work of ECSC, and no 
evidence of unrepentant opposition to in- 
tegration has been found among the 
industrialists, trade unionists, and mer- 
chants associated with ECSC. We must 
remember, however, that so far peasants, 
small retail businesses, artisans, and fam- 
ily-size manufacturing establishments 
have remained unaffected by the prog- 
ress of economic unification. It is these 


groups which furnish the bulk of the 
authoritarian and fascist constituency in 
western Europe, utilizing appeals to ex- 
clusive national symbols and often re- 
jecting supranational sharing of values 
on principle. Whether transitional eco- 
nomic protection and subsidies will suf- 


fice to woo these members of Europe’s 
flourishing middle-class movements into 
the realignment pattern is by no means 
certain. 


V. 


Our discussion shows that significant 
differences in background conditions, in 
the constituents of the process, in the 
kind and manner of elite participation 
can be discovered in the analysis of com- 
munity formation at the regional level, 
depending on the historical setting and 
the functional preoccupation of the deci- 
sion-makers. Lessons derived from pre- 
contemporary social contexts do not auto- 
matically apply to regional organizations 
now functioning, and findings derived 


17 Research hypotheses on differences and similarities 
in political behavior among western and non-western 
systems are developed by G. McT. Kahin, G. Pauker, 
and L. W. Pye, ‘Comparative Politics of Non-Western 
Countries,"’ American Political Science Review, Decem- 
ber 1955 (Vol. 49, No. 4). I consider many of the 
variables discussed there as applicable to work on inter- 
national organizations. The same is true of hypotheses 


from NATO, for instance, cannot be au- 
tomatically carried over into organiza- 
tions dedicated to a different kind of 
task even when they function in the 
same cultural and time setting. In addi- 
tion to the cultural and functional differ- 
entials between regional organizations, 
we must bear in mind marked structural 
variations. Does the integrative impact 
produced by intergovernmental organi- 
zations compare favorably with the role 
of various kinds of supranational, fed- 
eral, or confederate arrangements? To 
shed further light on these problems, the 
study of regionalism must be so general- 
ized as to take account of the cultural, 
the functional, and the structural variants 
in the contexts to be examined. 

One approach to the study of regional 
integration in non-western settings is to 
focus on the relation of existing regional 
institutions and legal rules to the under- 
lying social structure. Past and present 
findings in the European context agree 
in stressing the importance of fluid so- 
cial relations and fragmentation of opin- 
ion and groups as important background 
conditions for integration. Do similar 
conditions exist in the Western Hemi- 
sphere setting, in the Arab world, in 
Southeast Asia, in the Caribbean? Or 
can the development of entities like the 
West Indian Federation be attributed to 
such forces? In all these regions inter- 
national and federal institutions exist; 
but do they reflect merely the momen- 
tary aims of governments or are they 
tied to some basic social process whose 
nature could be studied by using the 
analogy of the European and Atlantic 
setting, at least as a point of departure?” 
and research designs put forward by comparative politics 
specialists concerned with western systems. See G. A. 
Almond, T. Cole, and Roy Macridis, ‘‘A Suggested 
Research Strategy in Western European Government and 
Politics,’ ibid., December 1955 (Vol. 49, No. 4). 


Also Gabriel A. Almond, ‘‘Comparative Political Sys- 
tems,’" The Journal of Politics, 1956 (Vol. 18). 
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Existing institutions could serve a fur- 
ther research purpose. Our European 
lesson drives home the potential role of 
institutional forces in rechannelling and 
realigning previous group loyalties and 
expectations. Have Organization of 
American States (OAS) bodies, South- 
east Asia Defense Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) meetings, Arab League con- 
ferences, and the like had similar conse- 
quences; or, since the answer is probably 
negative, why have no such consequences 
come about? The answer could reveal 
more information about the nature of 
background conditions in non-western 
settings as well as lead to insights on the 
relation between functional orientation 
and integrating results in regions other 
than the industrial-democratic setting an- 
alyzed thus far. 

For that matter, the differences in the 
growth of regional cohesion observable 
from the work of economic organiza- 


tions with slightly. different functional 
missions but operating in the same re- 
gion are not yet satisfactorily explained. 
Why did ECSC lead to EEC and Eura- 
tom, and therefore to greatly accelerated 
integration, and why did OEEC and the 


European Payments Union, operating in 


the same context but with different 
powers and larger memberships, fail to 
expand? Why is it possible to argue that 
integration advances more rapidly as a 
result of decisions made in private by 
senior civil servants in the ECSC/EEC 
framework, but that in OEEC the same 


technique yields no parallel conse- 


quences?” It might be suggested that 


18 With very few exceptions, all discussions of OEEC 
are either institutional or economic in scope and intent. 
Some indications of political process may be gleaned 
from Robert Marjolin, Europe and the United States in 
the World Economy, Durham, N. C., Duke University 
Press, 1954; Lincoln Gordon, ‘‘The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation,’’ International Organt- 
zation, February 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 1); René Sergent, 
“Schritt fiir Schritt zum Gemeinsamen Markt,’’ Europa, 
October 1955. 


all members of ECSC/EEC are marked 
by internal fragmentation and _ political 
movements looking for new solutions to 
old problems, whereas the United King- 
dom and Scandinavia among the OEEC 
members are less plagued by this internal 
situation; but it would require more rig- 
orous research into OQEEC decision-mak- 
ing to substantiate this hypothesis. 

The social background of the Arab 
effort at regional unity holds out fasci- 
nating questions for studies of this kind. 
It is here that the demand for a new 
way of life on the part of the younger 
generation might be demonstrated to be 
a background condition and a causative 
factor in the process of advancing and 
retarding regional political unity. Did 
the Arab League fail to produce unity 
because it was based on the negative 
consensus of groups identified with the 
status quo? 1s Nasserism a more potent 
stimulus to unification because it self- 
consciously identifies itself with a new 
way of life castigating the foreigner and 
promising domestic abundance? Fur- 
ther, the Arab cultural heritage might 
offer insights into patterns of achiev- 
ing mutual responsiveness among elites 
which have no exact counterpart in the 
western setting.” But systematic research 
into regional decision-making would be 
required before adequate answers be- 
come available. 

In the work of OAS and its prede- 
cessor bodies the notion of the core area 
might be subjected to a rigorous non- 
European test. To what extent did inter- 
American cooperation receive encourage- 

” To my knowledge, no discussions of political proc- 
esses in the Arab regional organizations have appeared 
in English. Much information, however, can be gained 
from the diplomatic record alone. See T. R. Little, 
“The Arab League: A _ Reassessment,’’ Middle East 
Journal, Spring 1956; Paul Seabury, “The League 
of Arab States: Debacle of a Regional Arrangement,” 
International Organization, November 1949 (Vol. 34, 


No. 4); B. Y. Boutros-Ghali, “‘The Arab League,’’ 
International Conciliation, May 1954. 
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ment from the help and sympathy which 
the Colossus of the North might mobil- 
ize? But it might also be asked to 
what extent OAS has its Latin raison 
d'etre in a desire to achieve security 
against the United States by enmeshing 
the Colossus in a firm network of Latin- 
inspired legal obligations and _institu- 
tional safeguards. 
research into the expectations entertained 
by Latin American elites with respect 
to OAS might reveal an anti-United 
States mutual responsiveness pattern 
which at the same time would imply a 
number of non-integrative consequences 
for the work of OAS. But if this can 
be substantiated in the legal, social, 
and economic aspects of the OAS pro- 
gram, would it explain the singular suc- 
cess of OAS efforts at maintaining col- 
lective security in the Western Hemi- 


In all likelihood a different 


sphere? 


range of factors would explain this strik- 


ingly integrative aspect of regional ac- 
tivity.” 

Mutual responsiveness and the com- 
patibility of elite aims could also be sub- 
mitted to rigorous analysis in the study 
of SEATO and of the Baghdad Pact. 
Is fear of the communist enemy the 
unifying factor in these alliances? Is it 
the hope for rewards unilaterally prof- 
fered by the United States in the realm 
of military and economic aid? Or is it 
some local issue, say Kashmir, which 
bears no intrinsic relation to the basic 
function of the alliance? A study of 
the processes of compromising these aims 
in a setting of culturally heterogeneous 
members might prove instructive. 

Generally shared expectations of eco- 
nomic gain are constituents of the process 
of integration found to recur with 

%® Very little discussion of political processes in 
OAS, as distinguished from institutional analyses and 


descriptions of actions in specific crises, is available. 
See, however, A. P. Whitaker, The Western Hemisphere 


In short, systematic-. 


monotonous regularity. However, the 
degree of regional cohesion obtained 
through this expectation seems to vary 
sharply. True, in the ECSC/EEC setting 
it proved dominant and successful. The 
Princeton authors note that the disap- 
pointment of such expectations in the 
NATO framework may be partly re- 
sponsible for the slow-down in Atlantic 
integration. But why did such expecta- 
tions fail to yield a regional economic 
planning structure in the setting of the 
Colombo Plan? Why is their presence 
in OAS the subject of many words 
but of little action? Why have essen- 
tially military pacts like SEATO stressed 
economic aid and development more 
than armaments? The uniformity of 
economic expectations and policies to 
meet them varies with the regional set- 
ting and the functional preoccupation of 
the members, factors which themselves 
may be traced back to underlying condi- 
tions of social organization and com- 
munication. 

Whatever the answers may be, they 
compel renewed attention to the phe- 
nomenon of regionalism as a fixed fea- 
ture of our time. And to obtain them, 
there is no alternative to the systematic 
study of regional integration, combining 
institutional analysis with the study of 
political process. In doing so we may 
hit a rich lode of materials which might 
explain how nations cease to be nations, 
how they lose the self-consciousness 
which comes from having lived within 
the confines of a fixed set of frontiers, 
or how they develop loyalties extending 
over a broader geographic area, but 
which still display the earmarks of na- 
tionalism. 

Idea, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1954, and Martin 
B. Travis, Jr., ‘‘The Organization of American States: 


A Guide to the Future,’’ Western Political Quarterly, 
September 1957 (Vol. 10, No. 2). 





SOVIET POLICY IN ECAFE: A CASE STUDY OF SOVIET 
BEHAVIOR IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


Atvin Z. RUBINSTEIN 


A significant aspect of post-Stalinist 
Soviet foreign policy has been the flexi- 
bility and imaginativeness with which 
it has maneuvered in under-developed 
areas, particularly in the non-aligned na- 
tions of Southern Asia—Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, and Indonesia. 
This innovation involved a fundamental 
shift in tactics and must now be consid- 
ered a prominent feature of Soviet for- 
eign policy. The previous neglect of 
South Asia was occasioned by a pre- 
occupation with the sovietization of east- 
ern Europe, the imperatives of postwar 
reconstruction and economic expansion, 
and the rise of communist China; it may 
also be attributed, in important measure, 
to Stalin’s underestimation of the role 
which the area might play in enhancing 
the international position of the Soviet 
Union. This aspect of Stalinism is now 
over. Since 1953, Soviet leadership has 
pushed its interests in South Asia with 
skill and vigor, both on a bilateral basis 
and within the framework of interna- 
tional organizations. Of late, the bilateral 
ventures have received careful attention 
in this country.’ Less systematic atten- 
tion, however, has been devoted to Soviet 
behavior in international economic or- 
ganizations. In this respect, the UN 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 


Far East (ECAFE) affords an excellent 


Avin Z. RusinsTEIN is Lecturer in Political Science 
at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. He acknowledges his 
appreciation to the American Philosophical Society 
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1See The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less 
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opportunity to investigate this phase of 
Soviet political behavior. 

ECAFE was established by the UN 
Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC) on March 28, 1947, for the purpose 
of encouraging Asian reconstruction and 
economic development. The decision to 
establish the commission followed an in- 
tensive study of the extent of war devas- 
tation in Asia, of the region’s pressing 
problems and needs, and of the most 
feasible methods of organizing interna- 
tional aid. At the time, the Soviets mani- 
fested keen interest in the structure and 
operating procedures of the new organi- 
zation. In contrast to their position in 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE), then also commencing opera- 
tion, they advocated a broad interpreta- 
tion of ECAFE’s terms of reference, 
holding that the organization should en- 
compass the entire realm of reconstruc- 
This 
seeming interest in economic activities 
was soon overshadowed by the principal 
Soviet concern, a stress on political issues. 
Narrowly conceived political and propa- 
ganda considerations were to dominate 
Soviet behavior in ECAFE until 1954. 


I. The Membership Issue 


One of the first political problems to 
confront the commission was the ques- 


tion and economic development. 


Developed Countries, Department of State, 1958; State 
Department Memorandum of January 3, 1958; The Neu 
York Times, July 7, 1958. Innumerable articles have 
been published in the past two years on the various 
aspects of the Soviet economic and trade offensive in 
under-developed areas. Literature on the subject is 
rapidly acquiring impressive proportions 


2 Documents E/CN.11/SR.6—11. 
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tion of membership for Asian nations 
emerging from foreign rule, but not yet 
independent. The controversy which de- 
veloped in ECAFE as to their status af- 
forded the Soviet Union an excellent 
opportunity to denounce western colon- 
ialism. The Soviet Union thus placed 
itself in the forefront of political agita- 
tion for the complete independence of 
these areas. On the specific question of 
Indonesia’s request in 1947 for member- 
ship, the Soviets sided with India in urg- 
ing admission as a full member. They 
also attacked French policy in Indo- 
China, but opposed associate membership 
for Laos and Cambodia on the ground 
that the political’ situation in these areas 
was too fluid to permit the accreditation 
of any particular delegates.’ The absence 
of any significant communist movements 
in the latter areas may partially explain 
the difference in approach. Insistence on 
membership for Indonesia was designed 
to align the Soviet Union with India as 
a champion of national self-determina- 
tion and, even more importantly, to pro- 
mote the quest for power of the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party, then carrying 
out the revolutionary “united front from 
below” policy of the newly formed Com- 
inform and seeking to capture the entire 
nationalist movement. In Indo-China, 
on the other hand, communist influence 
was still a factor of limited significance. 
The break between Ho Chi-Minh and 
the French government did not yet seem 
an irreparable one. 

In time, the Soviets came out in favor 
of full membership for all the nations of 
South and Southeast Asia, irrespective 
of the uncertain state of their struggle 
for independence and of the outcome of 
relevant deliberations then taking place 
in the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. The United States, mean- 

8 Document E/CN.11/SR.18, p. 4. 


while, burdened by allegiances and alli- 
ances in Europe, tended to follow a legal- 
istic line and advocated postponement of 
any decision by ECAFE pending devel- 
opments in the political organs of the 
UN, and therefore tried to shelve the is- 
sue of Indonesian membership until the 
good offices of the UN could clarify the 
situation. The Soviets, in supporting im- 
mediate and complete independence for 
the rapidly disappearing colonial areas 
of Asia, anticipated this inevitable devel- 
opment and thereby gained considerable 
prestige in Asian eyes. 

By late 1949, the early difficulties over 
membership had been resolved only to be 
succeeded by the more complex, pro- 
tracted question of communist China. 
The Soviets proposed at each session that 
communist China be admitted to the seat 
held by the Nationalists. Though the 
non-aligned members of ECAFE sup- 
ported this proposal, they grew increas- 
ingly restive over the time-consuming, 
dilatory tactics of the Soviet delegates 
which unduly detracted time and atten- 
tion from the region’s pressing economic 
problems. To date, ECAFE has chosen 
to regard the issue of communist China 
as a political matter to be resolved by 
the parent body, ECOSOC. Since the 
advent of Khrushchev’s policy of mod- 
eration and increased cooperation in 
ECAFE activities, the Soviets have lim- 
ited their appeals for communist China 
membership to relatively brief statements 
delivered at the start of each annual ses- 
sion, and then have permitted the issue 
to be shelved for another year, thus en- 
abling ECAFE to proceed with discus- 
sions of the various economic reports of 
its subsidiaries. 


II. The Stalinist Legacy in ECAFE 


Throughout the Stalinist period Soviet 
behavior in ECAFE followed a rigid, 
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readily predictable line. The Soviets re- 
peatedly asserted their readiness to par- 
ticipate in Asian economic development, 
but shied away from firm commitments 
of either a bilateral or multilateral char- 
acter and sandwiched denunciations of 
western “imperialism” between their 
glowing declarations of intent. Desirous 
of discrediting the west, they sought to 
exacerbate the xenophobic Asian fear of 
an impending return of western domina- 
tion. Though this bogey has received a 
diminishing response from Asian leaders 
concerned with concrete tasks of eco- 
nomic development and political stabil- 
ity, particularly within the relatively 
insulated framework of ECAFE, it re- 
mains a potent propaganda weapon in 
times of internal stress. The absence of 
any actual deeds proved increasingly em- 
barrassing to the Soviets.’ For not only 
did they fail to contribute to any of the 
UN technical assistance and economic 
development programs, but they conspic- 
uously avoided following through on 
their repeated offers of aid and did not 
participate in any of the constructive 
activities of ECAFE. With few excep- 
tions, their approach in ECAFE and its 
subordinate bodies had a highly polemic 
character. Attacks on the west unfolded 
with tedious regularity. Covering a va- 
riety of topics, these focused on three 
broad issues: 1) the problem of economic 
development; 2) the questions of trade 
and tariffs; and 3) the various programs 
of technical assistance and foreign aid 
carried on by the UN and by the United 
States. 

First, on the matter of economic de- 
velopment, the Soviets accused the west 
of seeking to perpetuate the disadvanta- 


geous economic position of the Asian na- 


‘ For a detailed discussion of Soviet UN policy toward 
under-developed countries during the 1946-53 period, see 
the author's ‘‘Soviet Policy Toward Under-Developed 


lated 


tions. They suggested that development 
programs emphasize a more rapid rate 
of heavy industrial growth than that en- 
visaged under western proposals which 
favored a balanced growth of the various 
sectors of the economy, and in particular, 
increased agricultural productivity and 
expansion of cottage and light industries. 
Soviet delegates continually cited the 
success of the Soviet Union in overcom- 
ing its backward economic state through 
emphasis on heavy industry and persisted 
in their efforts to convince the ECAFE 
countries, particularly the newly inde- 
pendent countries of South Asia, that the 
Soviet experience in state planning, in- 
dustrial development, etc. could serve as 
a model for all of Asia. Their speeches 
“remarkable” ad- 
vances being made by communist China 


concentrated on the 


and Soviet central Asian republics. To 
Asian leaders, eager for shortcuts to eco- 
nomic development, and greatly influ- 
enced by Marxist theories and_ stereo- 
types, the Soviet pattern had considerable 
merit. It reduced complex phenomena 
to an appealing and easily accepted prop- 
osition: heavy industrial growth means 
political and military power. Also, the 
Soviet rationale for Asian backwardness 
had the virtue of simplicity: it blamed 
Asia’s institutionalized economic stagna- 
tion and social rigidity on centuries of 
western rule. 

Asian apprehensions and distrust of 
western motives were further aggravated 
by the enormous disparity in economic 
aid given to the western European na- 


tions under the Marshall Plan and re- 


programs compared with the 
amount and attention accorded to Asian 
countries. This not only irritated Asian 
sensibilities, but lent credence to Soviet 
and Social Council,’ Interna- 


(Vol. 9, No. 2), 


Areas in the Economic 
tional Organization, May 1955 
Pp. 232-242. 
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charges that the west sought to condemn 
Asia permanently to a role as a supplier 
of raw materials and “a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water”. The impact of 
these criticisms, however, was partially 
mitigated by the evident lack of any con- 
structive Soviet efforts to implement their 
professions of interest in Asian economic 
development and the obvious political 
motivation behind their allegations. 

On infrequent occasions Soviet dele- 
gates suggested studies designed to pro- 
mote improvements in Asian working 
conditions and productivity in the fields 
of agriculture and labor.’ But these in- 
variably duplicated activities already 
being undertaken by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, respectively, 
specialized agencies in which the Soviets 
did not seek membership, and thus con- 
firmed growing doubts as to Soviet sin- 
cerity. 

A second general area of Soviet atten- 
tion centered on trade and tariffs. Agree- 
ing with the wide recognition that ex- 
pansion of the area’s trade was needed, 
the Soviet delegates blamed retarded 
trade levels on “a mono-cultural develop- 
ment of trade” which limited expansion 
possibilities and placed ECAFE countries 
in a position of dependency upon west- 
ern importers of raw materials who in 
turn dictated the prices of the manufac- 
tured goods purchased by the Asians.’ 
They frequently criticized the Commit- 
tee on Industry and Trade, established in 
April 1949, for failing to carry out its 
principal responsibility, that of promot- 
ing the expansion of regional trade. The 
ECAFE Secretariat also came in for its 
share of abuse for alleged evasion of the 
main cause of Asia’s difficulties: the con- 
trolling position of United States and 

5 Documents E/CN.11/SR.69—71. 


* Document E/CN.11/SR.64, p. 13. 
™ Document E/CN.11/1&T/SR.25, p. 4. 
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United Kingdom monopolies. Too much 
time of the Trade Promotion Division, 
for example, was devoted to questions of 
supposedly secondary importance, such as 
the advertising of foreign concerns, trade 
conferences, exhibitions, and tourism. 
Indeed, argued the Soviets, the activities 
of the Secretariat with respect to tourism 
constituted, in effect, an unwarranted 
intervention in the internal affairs of the 
countries of the region.’ The Soviets 
added nothing ‘to the Trade Promotion 
Conferences of 1951 and 1953, but their 
attitude toward this activity changed, as 
it did toward many others, after 1954. 

At the eighth session (January—Febru- 
ary 1952), the Soviet delegate introduced 
two modifications, presaging the post- 
Stalinist orientation, namely, a departure 
from the uncompromising insistence 
upon heavy industrial development and 
an attempt to encourage expanded trade 
with the Soviet Union. Mr. Migunov 
declared that ECAFE should assist “the 
development of cottage and small-scale 
industries in the region with a view to 
a greater utilization of local resources 
and the maintenance of traditional na- 
tional crafts and of full employment of 
the population”;’ he also encouraged 
ECAFE countries to obtain innumerable 
products, industrial equipment, timber, 
etc., from the Soviet Union, adding that 
“Soviet foreign trade organizations were 
ready to discuss with representatives of 
the business circles of the region, con- 
crete details of the sale and purchase of 
the above-mentioned goods”. 

It is likely that the trade offer was mo- 
tivated solely by a desire to gain a propa- 
ganda advantage from western rearma- 
ment resulting from the Korean War 
and the attendant cutback in industrial 
goods available for export from the 


8 Document E/CN.11/344, p. 91. 
® Ibid. 
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United States and western Europe, for 
the Soviets did not follow up their offer 
in any purposeful manner. No offer of 
loans was made, nor was any expansion 
of trade effected. Though the suggested 
arrangements were supposedly to be con- 
ducted on a strictly businesslike basis, the 
Soviet government did not respond to 
the invitations of several Asian govern- 
ments, either in ECAFE or in subse- 
quent bilateral discussions, to transform 
these attractive offers of rapid and re- 
liable deliveries of capital goods and steel 
into reality through the initiation of 
serious negotiations. When asked by the 
Chinese delegate “what amounts of steel 
his country was prepared to supply the 
[ECAFE] region”, the Soviet delegate 
refused to answer. 

There were also obvious contradictions 
in several aspects of the Soviet critique 
of western policy. For example, on the 
one hand, the western powers were ac- 


cused of buying too large quantities of 
raw materials from the region. On the 
other hand, the Soviets expressed “sym- 
pathy” with the plight of ECAFE coun- 


tries either unable to sell their raw 
materials abroad or else “forced” to do 
so at deliberately depressed prices. They 
maintained that this could be avoided by 
concentrating on heavy industrial devel- 
opment, expanding the use of protective 
tariffs, and negotiating barter agree- 
ments.” In general, these arguments di- 
ametrically countered western recom- 
mendations which favored a_ broader 
conception of economic development and 
stressed the advantages of regionalism 
and multilateralism. Clearly motivated 
by political considerations, and etched by 
the heavy hand of propaganda, the So- 
viet proposals did little to nurture the 
desired image of the Soviet Union as the 


1” Document E/CN.11/363, p. 53. 
1 [bid., p. $1. 


defender of the national interests of the 
ECAFE countries. Indeed, judging by 
Asian statements and actions in ECAFE, 
they actually militated against any un- 
questioning acceptance of Soviet claims 
as to the validity of their economic ex- 
perience for South Asia. 

The attitude toward the UN technical 
assistance program and toward all for- 
eign economic aid—the third principal 
area of Soviet emphasis at ECAFE ses- 
sions—similarly precluded any increase 
in Soviet political influence. President 
Truman’s Point Four proposal and UN 
technical assistance activities were re- 
garded as entering imperialist wedges 
into the economies of the under-devel- 
oped countries. Soviet condemnations 
linked the two programs, maintaining 
that: 

The so-called 

did not aim at helping the various na- 


American “assistance” 
tional economies. It was actually directed 
toward militarization of the economies of 
the countries receiving such “assistance”. 
The purpose of American “aid” under 
Point Four was the political and economic 
subordination of under-developed coun- 
tries to American monopolies and the 
increased exploitation of the peoples.” 


Speeches of the Asian delegates at the 
various sessions of ECAFE and its sub- 
sidiary bodies indicated a rejection of 
these charges. The Soviets, however, re- 
stricted by Stalinist rigidity, persisted and 
intensified their denunciations, insisting 
that ECAFE was controlled by western 
businessmen intent on exploiting back- 
ward areas.” These patent falsehoods, 
the Soviet failure to contribute to any of 
the UN technical assistance programs, 
and the unreasoning opposition to all in- 
ternational lending organizations, 1¢., 


22 Izvestia, March 6, 1949. 
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the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, acted as further 
restraints on Asian illusions concerning 
Soviet policy. In addition, until 1954, 
the Soviets virtually ignored the work 
of ECAFE’s purely technical bodies, 
showing no inclination to cooperate in 
their activities and abstaining from dis- 
cussions of their reports.” Soviet com- 
ment and attention were reserved for 
politically exploitable topics. 

At this juncture it may be appropriate 
to note that, so far as the Soviet press 
and Soviet scholarship were concerned, 
ECAFE was itself an “undeveloped” 
area. On rare occasions, perfunctory an- 
nouncements of ECAFE’s annual ses- 
sions would appear in Soviet newspapers, 
but little else. In keeping with their 
studied neglect of the essentially non- 
political international organizations, So- 
viet scholars ignored ECAFE. Some- 


what surprisingly, this neglect has altered 
little since 1954, though Pravda and 
Izvestia now devote articles of greater 
length to the main sessions of ECAFE, 
and the foreign trade journal, Vneshniaia 
Torgovlia, carries brief accounts of per- 


tinent ECAFE efforts. But detailed 
analyses of the activities of ECAFE and 
the specialized agencies of the UN and 
of Soviet participation in them remain 
an uncharted aspect of Soviet scholarship. 

Soviet attacks, stressing the ubiquitous 
character of western “imperialism” and 
“colonialism”, did not always meet with 
the expected receptive audience, even 
among those representatives whose gov- 
ernments clearly disapproved of the 
mushrooming system of western alliances 
in Asia. After one particularly violent 
Soviet outburst of propaganda and _po- 


18 Much of the constructive work of ECAFE is accom 
plished in the little publicized technical committees and 
their subsidiaries, e.g.: the Annual Conferences of 
Statisticians; ECAFE/NUESCO Joint Working Party on 


lemic at the ninth session of ECAFE 
(February 1953), the Indian delegate, 
Mr. Karmarkar, undertook one of the 
severest criticisms of Soviet policy ever 
heard by the commission: 


He had heard with a pained surprise 
the speeches of the representative of the 
Soviet Union. His analysis of the situa- 
tion could not be considered as objective; 
his proposals could not be usefully applied 
to the countries of Asia and the Far East. 
He had exhibited a tendency to generali- 
zation and had spoken of the region as a 
whole, asserting that progress was insufh- 
cient, that there was a tendency toward a 
decline in agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. It is true that, owing to certain 
factors, such as the drought which struck 
certain parts of India, there had been in 
some countries a certain decline in pro- 
duction; however, that could not be con- 
sidered as indicative of a general trend. 

. +. it was extremely unpleasant to 
hear a representative [referring to the So- 
viet delegate] say: “You are dominated 
by other countries,” and the Indian dele- 
gation felt very strongly on that subject. 

The shortage of capital goods was due 
in part to the fact that industrial produc- 
tion in certain countries was keyed to 
other purposes. The countries of the re- 
gion, with their traditionally agricultural 
economy, also lacked capital. They had 
been helped by the United Nations, the 
Bank for 


and Development, and the International 


International Reconstruction 
Monetary Fund and some progressive 
countries such as the United States. 
Some people said the United States 
were helping themselves before anyone 
else. India would certainly not blame the 


Measures to Increase the Availability of Educational and 
Scientific Materials in the ECAFE Region; Bureau of 
Flood Control; Inland Transport Committee. 
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United States for promoting their own in- 
terests when it was extending its hand 
to help under-developed countries. The 
United States might be acting out of self- 
interest when it contributed to the peace 
and economic progress of the world. It 
was enlightened self interest indeed... . 

It was malicious to say that the United 
Nations was dominated by certain na- 
tional interests. The history of the world 
organization would be written much later. 
However, in the last five years, by its 
participation in the development of under- 
developed countries, the United Nations 
had already penned a bright chapter of 
that history. 

Apparently, the representative of the 
Soviet Union had not had sufficient time 
to study the real conditions in the area. 
He might have studied the five year eco- 
nomic plan of India. He would have 
seen that other people had been aware be- 
fore him of the importance of agricultural 
development, that positive planning had 
been undertaken in the countries of the 
region, that problems of land reform and 
of land ownership had not been ne- 


glected.” 


In the waning period of the Stalinist 
era, similarly bitter comments on Soviet 
obstructionism were made by other na- 
tions of South Asia. At the end of 
ECAFE’s ninth session, Soviet influence 
and prominence in that organization 
were negligible. 


III. Soviet “Discovery” of ECAFE 
Stalin’s death ushered in an era of 
amiability which came officially to the 
UN on July 15, 1953, when the Soviet 
delegate in ECOSOC stunned the as- 
sembled delegates with the statement 


4 Document E/CN.11/363, p. 90-92, excerpts. 

% Economic and Social Council Offictal Records (16th 
session), 725th Meeting, July 15, 1953, p. 142. For an 
excellent account of Soviet participation in the UN 
Technical Assistance Programme since 1953 see Robert 


that “the Soviet Union wished to an- 
nounce that it was now prepared to take 
part in the implementation of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme 
and to appropriate the sum of four mil- 
lion rubles as its contribution to the 
Fund for 1953”." The “new look” made 
its first appearance in ECAFE at the 
commission’s tenth session in February 
1954. Two innovations soon became ap- 
parent: first, a moderated Soviet critique 
of the west and of foreign economic aid; 
second, and of more immediate signifi- 
cance to the nations of ECAFE, a series 
of apparently sincere offers to expand 
trade and provide technical assistance, 
loans, and long-term credits. These at- 
tracted attention among the 
Asian delegates. They hoped that the 
transformation of the cold war into a 
competitive economic struggle between 
the two power blocs for the allegiance of 
the under-developed areas would bring 
substantial increases in assistance which 
would help them overcome the un- 
settling problems of a discouragingly 
slow rate of economic development, the 
persistent disequilibrium in the area’s 
international balance of payments, and 
the omnipresent spectre of economic in- 
stability. Soviet statements were there- 
fore scrutinized with great care. 

The Soviets directed their offers and 
efforts principally toward the non-aligned 
nations of South Asia. Mr. Menshikov, 
the present Ambassador to the United 
States then stationed in New Delhi, dis- 
played a shrewd sensitivity to their needs, 
both economic and psychological. No 
extensive program of grants was pro- 


serious 


posed, nor was the Soviet Union about 
to embark on any extensive aid program 


Loring Allen, *‘United Nations Technical Assistance and 
Soviet and Eastern European Participation,”’ Inter 
national Organization, Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 4), 
Pp. 615-634. 
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for Asia. Rather, Mr. Menshikov indi- 
cated the willingness of the Soviet Union 
“to consider the conclusion of long-term 
contracts with countries of the region for 
locally produced goods in exchange for 
goods from the Soviet Union, paying 
particular attention to the question of 
negotiating stable prices over a long-term 
period and to the possibility of payments 
being effected in the national currencies 
of the countries of the region”.” Not 
only did this obviate the necessity of us- 
ing scarce hard currency, but the Soviet 
government tried to establish the rela- 
tionship on a businesslike, mutually co- 
operative basis, an arrangement appeal- 
ing to nations concerned with the ap- 
pearance as well as the substance of in- 
dependence and equality. 

However, the Soviet offers did not 
meet with unqualified acceptance. Sev- 
eral South Asian delegates criticized the 
Soviet stress on barter agreements, hold- 
ing that “A bilateral approach would 
only tend to perpetuate a colonial ecen- 
omy; only multilateral trading could 
bring about the much desired develop- 
ment of the area”." At the sixth session 
of the Committee on Industry and 
Trade, held in January-February 1954, 
the Indian delegate commented on the 
Soviet failure to consider measures “to 
supply short and medium term credit 
facilities to allow countries of the region 
to purchase adequate quantities of capital 
goods during the transition period of 
their development plans” and, ending 
on a disappointing note, he added: 

. that his country was quite ready 
to trade with the USSR and countries of 
Eastern Europe, but recent contacts had 
shown little hope of increasing the volume 
of trade with the countries of Eastern 
Europe, as the products of this region 


1% Document E/CN.11/389, p. $5. 
1 Document E/CN.11/1&T/1o1, p. 124, 128. 


were not offered at the most favourable 
prices.” 


The Soviet delegate, Mr. Volkov, visibly 
peeved, retorted sharply that such mat- 
ters “were normally to be discussed be- 
tween the trading partners and not 
before the Committee”. The Soviets had 
still to prove that the wine, as well as the 
bottles, was new. This they sought to do 
in the technical assistance area. 

For the first time, the Soviet govern- 
ment invited specific requests from the 
Asian countries for technical assistance 
which was to be implemented by obtain- 
ing, through the UN, the services of 
Soviet specialists, and by the training of 
Asians in the Soviet Union. Thus, at 
the third session of the Inland Transport 
Committee, the Soviet representative of- 
fered to assist the Railway Training 
Center for Operating and Signalling Of- 
ficers with educational materials, railway 
equipment, and technical films; at the 
sixth session of the Committee on In- 
dustry and Trade, the Soviet Union ex- 
pressed a readiness to accept experts 
interested in electric power station con- 
struction and operation methods;” at the 
1957 session of ECAFE, the Soviet Union 
came out in support of the proposal to 
create in Southeast Asia an All-Asia 
Polytechnical Institute and indicated that 
it was prepared to participate in con- 
structing and equipping such an institu- 
tion; at the same session it suggested that 
a conference on economic planning be 
convened in Moscow. In all of these and 
other similar proposals, the Soviets spe- 
cifically emphasized that the financing 
should be undertaken from funds <avail- 
able from its contribution to the UN 
Expanded Programme of Technical As- 
sistance. 


18 Tbid., p. 140. 
W Ibid., p. 31. 
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Although the UN ordinarily has com- 
plete freedom to allocate the contribu- 
tions of member states, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has, in fact, retained effective 
and visible control over its annual con- 
tribution. Pledged in non-convertible 
rubles, it cannot be spent outside the 
Soviet Union. Equipment, materials, and 
technicians must all bear a Soviet im- 
primatur. This has limited the useful- 
ness of the Soviet contribution, already 
small when measured by that of other 
countries, and made it an essentially bi- 
lateral operation. The Soviet govern- 
ment has never offered any justification 
for the restrictive character of its con- 
tribution. Repeated inquiries on this 
subject by ECAFE members have been 
evaded or simply ignored. Several inter- 
pretations are possible, none entirely sat- 
isfactory. It may be that the Soviets are 
short on hard currency and therefore 
reluctant to make their contribution in 
convertible currency;” or perhaps the 


insistence upon a non-convertible ruble 


stems from a desire to ensure that the 
UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion (TAA) utilizes Soviet personnel 
and equipment; this method of contrib- 
uting also affords the Soviets a “veto” 
over any TAA request, and guarantees 
that the funds will be used in a manner 
acceptable to Soviet authorities; finally, 
from a political point of view, even this 
limitedtype contribution has served to 
remove, in great measure, the stigma re- 
sulting from Soviet non-participation in 
technical assistance activities prior to 
1953 and has considerably enhanced So- 
vitt prestige in a crucial area of world 
politics. 

* Western experts estimate that the Soviet Union sold 
approximately 260 million dollars in gold in 1957 to 


help finance its imports from hard currency areas. The 
New York Times, August 3, 1958. 


IV. Soviet “Point Four” in ECAFE: 
A Qualified Disappointment 

ECAFE countries have been notably 
slow in utilizing Soviet funds under UN 
auspices. Thus far, the nations of South- 
ern Asia, the only ECAFE countries 
likely to take advantage of Soviet aid to 
any significant extent, have negotiated 
far more extensive and varied technical 
assistance agreements with the Soviet 
Union on a bilateral basis than through 
the UN. For some unstated reasons, to 
be explored later in this paper, relatively 
little interest has been shown in acquir- 
ing Soviet technicians and equipment 
through TAA. ECAFE did sponsor a 
visit to the Soviet Union (and western 
Europe) in 1955 of a study group on 
mineral resources development and a 
similar tour in 1956 for a group of elec- 
tric power specialists. But as of mid- 
1958, most experts and students who vis- 
ited the Soviet Union from the ECAFE 
region have done so as a result of nego- 
tiations concluded directly with the So- 
viet government.” 

During the 1953-1956 period, before 
the South Asian countries had overcome 
their reluctance to avail themselves of 
the Soviet UN contribution, Soviet dele- 
gates occasionally attempted to take 
credit prematurely for grants of technical 
assistance not yet negotiated. They also 
sought to clothe strict business deals with 
the appearance of Soviet benevolence. 
For example, at the eleventh session of 
ECAFE, in April 1955, the Soviet dele- 
gate stated that Rumania and east Ger- 
many had provided technical assistance 
to Indonesia for the construction of a 
cement factory, a sugar refinery, and the 
exploration of new oil fields. The Indo- 


21JIn addition to the Soviet Union, other nations of 
the Soviet bloc have provided ECAPE countries with 
technical assistance. Indeed, Czech, Polish, 
and east German techn 
ing nurnbers. 


Rumanian, 


ians are being used in increas 
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nesian delegate promptly informed the 
session that negotiations were still in the 
preliminary stage and: 
. . as to the project for purchase of 
a sugar factory from East Germany, the 
purchase contract specified, as was usually 
the case for such transactions, that the es- 
tablishment of the factory and the initial 
work would be done by engineers from 
East Germany. Indonesia does not con- 


sider such clauses as “technical assist- 


9922 
ance, 


The Afghan delegate was also moved 
to make a similar comment: 

In connection with what the USSR rep- 
resentative had said at the previous meet- 
ing ... his country had obtained from 
Czechoslovakia an interest-bearing loan of 
7.5 million dollars to construct several fac- 

This 


could not be considered as technical as- 


tories and start operating them. 


sistance.” 


While ECAFE countries demurred at 
this time from admitting Soviet techni- 
cians or applying for Soviet aid under the 
UN program, they exhibited no such 
hesitancy to negotiate comparable ar- 
rangements on a bilateral basis. This 
seeming paradox may be explained in 
part by urgent national need. Afghan- 
istan negotiated an economic and techni- 
cal assistance agreement with the Soviet 
Union on January 27, 1954, in February 
1955, and again in December 1955 during 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit; Indian- 
Soviet economic relations spurted signifi- 
cantly after the agreement, signed in 
February 1955, calling for the building 
and equipping of a steel plant at Bhilai; 
Bui.na and Indonesia were slower to re- 
spond to Soviet trade and technical as- 
sistance overtures, 

22 Document E/CN.11/SR.150, p. 236. 


8 Ihid., p. 238. 
*4 Document E/CN.11/431, p. 115. 


To accelerate exchange relationships, 
the Soviets offered at the twelfth session 
of ECAFE in February 1956 “to provide 
up to 200 scholarships, at the rate of 40 
to 50 every year, for students from under- 
developed countries of the region, to be- 
gin from 1956/57”. At the time, the 
offer evoked much interest and good 
will but, strangely enough, few takers. 
Indeed, the Soviet delegate expressed sur- 
prise that heretofore no students had 
been sent to the Soviet Union by TAA 
or by any of the UN specialized agen- 
cies to utilize the fellowships being 
offered, and also that they had not util- 
ized Soviet experts.” His statement re- 
flected disappointment, and no small 
measure of wounded pride, that these 
organizations had so underestimated the 
help that could be rendered by the Soviet 
Union with its wealth of technical and 
scientific experience. The answer, of 
course, rested with the reluctance of the 
ECAFE countries to utilize Soviet UN 
contributions. (In an effort to broaden 
the appeal of its offers, the Soviet govern- 
ment expressed a willingness, at the next 
ECAFE session, to accept in 1957-1959 
one thousand experts and students for 
post-graduate training, under TAA aus- 
pices and on the basis of bilateral agree- 
ments.)” 

Meanwhile, the Soviet delegate related 
the rewarding experiences of the 15 In- 
dian government and of the 
ECAFE sponsored study group of geolo- 
gists who had visited western Europe 
and the Soviet Union in 1955 under UN 


officials 


auspices. ‘lurning to one of the recom- 
mendations of the ECAFE group, which 


had commented on the need to translate 
Soviet technical literature on geology 
and mining into English, he declared 
that “The Soviet Union was prepared to 


*5 Document E/CN.11/431, p. 200. 
® Document E/CN.11/453, p. 114. 
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make its technical literature relating to 
other branches of industry and eco- 
nomics, including hydro-electric construc- 
tion, irrigation, planning and statistics, 
available to all countries interested”.” He 
proposed that a translation bureau be 
established with funds contributed by the 
Soviet Union to the UN Technical As- 
sistance Programme, and encouraged the 
ECAFE Secretariat to take the initiative 
in making the necessary arrangements. 
The Soviet Union has also recently 
indicated a willingness to share its ex- 
perience in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy with the ECAFE nations. It sug- 
gested that a suitable agreement be 
worked out within the framework of 
ECAFE: 
. . . [that] a group of experts be en- 
trusted with considering recommenda- 
tions on procedures and methods of re- 
gional cooperation between the member 
countries of ECAFE, in the field of the 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy, and 
the coordination of this cooperation with 
the activities of the International Agency 
for Atomic Energy.” 


At the fourteenth session of ECAFE 
(March 1958), the Soviet delegate stated 
that his government was prepared to sup- 
port the UN proposal for the develop- 
ment of the Lower Mekong River Basin, 
a project affecting Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, and South Vietnam, and would 
provide specialists and technicians for the 
planning and construction of hydroelec- 
tric units along the river. According to 
the preliminary estimates of a UN survey 
mission, the project will cost approxi- 
mately $9 million. The United States 
pledged $2 million. The Soviet delegate, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Firyubin, did 
not commit his government to any finan- 
cial contribution.” 


* Ibid. Also see Soviet comments in the Committee 
on Industry and Trade, Document E/CN.11/1&T/124. 


From these references it is apparent 
that Soviet activity in ECAFE is on the 
increase. The degree of commitment 
must await further evidence. 

In the past two years the nations of 
South Asia—notably Afghanistan, Bur- 
ma, and India—have begun using Soviet 
experts assigned under UN auspices with 
greater frequency, and have sent increas- 
ing numbers of their citizens to the So- 
viet Union under ECAFE sponsorship. 
But the numbers are small. With the 
main emphasis continuing to center on 
the bilateral alternative, much of the 
Soviet contribution to the UN technical 
assistance program remains unexpended. 
It is possible, though not probable, that 
in the near future Soviet UN contribu- 
tions will be quickly used. The under- 
utilization of the Soviet contribution by 
the non-aligned ECAFE countries bears 
some attention. Why do they seem to 
prefer bilateral arrangements at a time 
when increasing amounts of Soviet funds 
are available through the UN? 

The question may indeed be an arti- 
ficial one. For the UN is not, nor was 
it ever intended to be, in a position to 
provide the type or quantity of aid so 
desperately required by these countries. 
If it were, then countries such as India 
and Afghanistan might reorient their 
borrowing from the Soviet Union to the 


pertinent international lending organiza- 


tion. In any event, given the absence of 
any conclusive information, the reasons 
for the seeming reluctance of South 
Asian countries to make fuller use of 
Soviet UN contributions must remain 
essentially speculative in nature. First, it 
may be less troublesome and time-con- 
suming to obtain Soviet specialists and 
technical assistance, and in greater quan- 
tity, through bilateral channels. Second, 


%8 Ibid. 
29 The New York Times, March 13, 1958. 
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since Soviet contributions are given in 
non-convertible currency, there may be 
an understandable preference to take 
their “share” of UN aid from hard cur- 
rency countries, which have been the 
traditional suppliers of South Asian in- 
dustrial and technological needs. Also, 
there may be a more pressing need for 
goods and services more readily available 
in the non-Soviet world. Third, despite 
the undoubted excellence of Soviet tech- 
nological and industrial institutions- in 
fields of interest to under-developed 
countries, the students and specialists of 
ECAFE countries continue to manifest 
a decided preference for western train- 
ing. This stems from the greater famili- 
arity with western languages, customs, 
and culture. Thus, in practice, the num- 
ber of Indian specialists, for example, 
going to the Soviet Union is extremely 
small, being exceeded many times over 
by the number of Soviet specialists com- 
ing to india. Finally, the recipient coun- 
try may feel less obligated to support 
Soviet policy in ECAFE under circum- 
stances where the bulk of Soviet aid is 
rendered as a result of bilateral negotia- 
tions, rather than through the UN, for 
such aid is not a manifestation of lar- 
gesse, but the consequence of hard, busi- 
nesslike negotiations. These tentative ex- 
planations are not mutually exclusive, 
nor can they be regarded as completely 
satisfactory. Future developments must 
be watched for additional clues clarifying 
this aspect of South Asian-Soviet devel- 
opments. 


V. The Attraction of Trade 


Soviet efforts in ECAFE to promote 
trade with the nations of the area appear 
to have had a marginal impact. The 
post-Stalinist trade expansion between 
the Sino-Soviet bloc and the nations of 
South Asia has developed along bilateral 


lines, largely independent of related 
ECAFE efforts. Sino-Soviet bloc exports 
to South and Southeast Asia have in- 
creased frorn $116 million in 1954 to ap- 
proximately $260 million in 1957; imports 
have risen more slowly, from $125 mil- 
lion in 1954 to $220 million in 1957. Of 
this growing trade, the Soviet Union ac- 
counted only for about 20 percent of the 
total, the remainder being apportioned 
among the nations of eastern Europe 
and communist China. The stepped-up 
tempo and scope of trade have particu- 
larly affected India, Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia—nations to which 
the Soviets direct their appeals at 
ECAFE sessions. Despite ECAFE’s lim- 
ited influence in promoting any of this 
growth, the Soviet Union now favors it 
as a forum for stressing the advantages 
of bilateralism, in the areas of trade and 
technical assistance. This appeal has 
in fact fallen on increasingly receptive 
ears. Past Asian efforts at regional eco- 
nomic cooperation, e.g. the Simla Con- 
ference of 1955, have been half-hearted 
and of little value. 

The prospect of a depression continu- 
ally haunts ECAFE nations, for their 
export earnings depend in large measure 
upon western markets, particularly the 
United States. The Soviet Union has 
continually sought to exploit this fear at 
ECAFE sessions by citing and exag- 
gerating economic difficulties of the 
United States and predicting the immi- 
nence of a fundamental economic crisis. 
During the past year, such Soviet fore- 
casts have received an attentive hearing. 
Commenting on this subject at the recent 
ECAFE session, Pravda reported the So- 
viet delegate’s speech at length: 

In the conditions of the co-existence of 
the two systems—socialist and capitalist— 
the peoples of the Asian countries cannot 
help seeing the advantages of the socialist 
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system, which is based on planning and 
is not subject to crises. This advantage is 
especially clear now, when signs of a new 
economic recession in the United States 
are making themselves perniciously felt 
on the economies of many Asian coun- 
tries.” 


This has been standard fare at past UN 
meetings. Yet its impact upon under- 
developed countries cannot be discounted, 
especially during periods of dislocation 
in the United States. In a sense such 
developments help rationalize expanded 
trade with the Soviet bloc. Soviet asser- 
tions in ECAFE that normalization and 
expansion of trade with the Soviet Union 
would promote economic development 
and more stable economies are attractive 
and possess a decided short-term validity 
for South Asian leaders. 

Needless to say, Soviet trade is viewed 
by the Kremlin primarily as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. Past statements 
by Soviet leaders themselves indicate that 
the purpose of imports is to make im- 
ports unnecessary. In 1955, Khrushchev 
remarked to a visiting group of congress- 
men that “We value trade least for eco- 
nomic reasons and most for political rea- 
sons”. These guide-lines of Soviet policy, 
however, have not affected the current 
reality of Soviet-South Asian trade rela- 
tions which involve the exchange of So- 
viet capital equipment for the region’s 
food and raw materials. The fact that 
the agreements are negotiated on a strict- 
ly business basis, or at least are designed 
to give this impression, adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the Soviet appeal. 


VI. Summary Remarks 
Soviet participation in ECAFE seeks 
to advance Soviet political objectives in 


the vital southern Asian area. Whereas 
Soviet behavior in the Stalinist period 
30 Pravda, March 15, 1958. 


was primarily an amalgam of propa- 
ganda and polemic, obvious and repeti- 
tive, recent activity displays a notable 
measure of sophistication and restraint. 
At a time when Soviet expectations from 
its ECAFE membership seem limited, 
and hence more realistic, it has made im- 
portant strides since the Stalinist period. 
In its future relations with the non- 
aligned South Asian countries, the Soviet 
Union will undoubtedly concentrate po- 
litical and economic endeavors on direct 
negotiations. However, it will also con- 
tinue to utilize ECAFE as a forum for 
disseminating propaganda, as well as 
a unique sounding board for tactical in- 
novations. The Soviet offer to grant 
scholarships had a greater impact value 
when announced in ECAFE than it 
would have had under any other circum- 
stances. 

The Kremlin has discovered that with 
a minimum outlay or commitment it can 
reach with effect segments of the South 
Asian leadership ordinarily inured to the 
more overt forms of political proselytiz- 
ing. This lesson is being applied in the 
other essentially non-political organs of 
the UN, particularly where the member- 
ship consists in important measure of 
less-developed nations that are eager for 
change, harassed by domestic opposition 
groups, and resentful of their necessary 
dependence upon western largesse. 

In the past two years Soviet speeches 
in ECAFE have become increasingly 
moderate. There has been an appreciable 
de-emphasis on blatant propaganda and 
attacks on the west. Soviet achievements 
are still lauded, but in subdued fashion. 
No longer are all Soviet methods of eco- 
nomic planning and development de- 
clared suitable for ECAFE emulation. 
Rather, the Soviet delegates merely say 
that certain features of Soviet economic 
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experience might prove beneficial to the 
nations of the area. This moderated ap- 
proach is also evident in the reporting of 
ECAFE sessions in Pravda." Also, the 
Soviets are sending higher echelon ofh- 
cials to ECAFE sessions. This all indi- 
cates a protracted, broad-gauged effort 
to court the nations of South Asia, en- 
courage their continued neutralist orien- 
tation, and convince them of Soviet ami- 
The pro- 
motion of trade and technical assistance 
agreements are ancillary to the political 
objectives. 


ability and reasonableness. 


31 Pravda, Match 6-7, 1958. 


The relatively restrained ECAFE 
meetings often seem far removed from 
the global great power struggle. To 
member nations, ECAFE serves as a 
clearinghouse for information and _rec- 
ommendations designed to further the 
region’s economic development and nur- 
ture a heightened regional consciousness. 
Nonetheless, though most of the mem- 
bers of ECAFE are Asian, they, too, are 
aware that ECAFE is also a battleground 
in the context of a broader struggle. 
Only the weapons are different. 





BUDGETING FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Gerarp J. MANGONE 


and 


ANAND K. Srivastava 


I. 


Since its inception twelve years ago the 
UN has never handled very large sums 
of money by comparison with national 
budgets. Nevertheless, the small contri- 
butions have often been given grudgingly 
by member states with mumblings of 
“waste” about the personnel and the pro- 
grams. In our view such innuendoes are 
unfounded. But we think there is room 
for improvement in the presentation of 
the budgets of the UN and its special- 
ized agencies, particularly by developing 
appropriation categories which tend to 
indicate and measure the performance of 
the Organization. 

In June 1957 the Secretary-General of 
the UN submitted budget estimates for 
the financial year of 1958 running to 
eighty-four, double column pages.’ On 
December 14, 1957, the General Assem- 
bly by a vote of 68 to 9, with two absten- 
tions, appropriated $55,062,850 to cover 
the UN budget expenses for 1958. An- 
other $50 million will probably be spent 
in 1958 through the budget appropriations 
of the eight specialized agencies. These 
expenditures of the UN and the special- 
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ized agencies in one year will almost 
double the total sum spent by the League 
of Nations in its entire history. 

The budgets of international organiza- 
tions are steadily rising. And they will 
continue to rise as more dynamic politi- 
cal, economic, and social missions are en- 
trusted to international agencies in our 
uneasy future.’ 

The total expenditures of the UN and 
the specialized agencies are now scattered 
in nine different budgets, based upon 
regularly assessed contributions, and 
thirty-five extra-budgetary funds contrib- 
uted by governments, private corpora- 
tions, individual persons, the UN, and the 
specialized agencies themselves.’ While 
it is possible to indicate specifically the 
items and generally the programs for 
which the international agencies are 
spending money, the student of interna- 
tional organization, no less than the gov- 
ernments which foot the bills, finds it 


increasingly difficult to calculate and 
criticize the real costs of the UN in 


achieving its purposes under the charter. 
Some simplifications of the UN budg- 


etary system might be helpful, such as 
and Information Annex,’’ General Assembly Official 
Records (12th session), Supplement No. 5. 

2 See this issue, p. 475, Table I, ‘‘Expenditures from 
Nine UN Budgets, 1953-1956 and Appropriations or 
Estimates, 1957-1958."" 

* ‘Information Annex III to Budget Estimates for 
the Financial Year 1958,'’ General Assembly Official 
Records (12th session), Supplement No. 5A. The new 
International Atomic Energy Agency will make a tenth 
administrative budget, while the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund have administrative budgets financed 
out of their own revenues and not subject to the scrutiny 


of the General Assembly. 
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a consolidation of the budgets of the spe- 
cialized agencies and the UN, with con- 
trols by the General Assembly going 
beyond its present, perfunctory “review” 
of the administrative budget of the spe- 
cialized agencies. But there is not much 
hope for this reform with the prevailing 
attitudes of those agencies, some of which 
pre-date the UN and all of which have 
strong feelings for autonomy. Nor is 
there much likelihood in the near future 
that the voluntary programs, with their 
extra-budgetary funds, such as the United 
Nations Children’s Fund or the United 
Nations Relicf and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, will. be integrated 
into the main budget of the UN, now 
supported by the assessed contributions 
of all Member states. A possible approach 
toward a more intelligent apportionment 
of UN funds and a more reasonable re- 
view of expenditures by the General As- 
sembly lies in program budgeting with 
performance units. 

Budgeting may be done in a number 
of ways: by organizational unit, such as 
the Security Council or the Secretariat; 
by objects of expenditure, such as travel, 
salaries, and building maintenance; or 


by program, activity, or function, such as 
dependent areas, public information, and 
Furthermore, “per- 


technical assistance. 
formance units” may be established with- 
in a budget to measure work achieve- 
ments against expenditures. 

Performance budgeting may show the 
unit cost of each “end product”, as in the 
manufacture of a standard automobile, 
or the unit cost of an “end activity”, as in 
the number of trees reaching a saw mill. 
But in some instances a measurable end 

4 For fuller explanations of program and performance 
budgeting, see Frederic C. Mosher, Program Budgeting, 
Public Administration Service, 1954, and Jesse Burke- 
head, Government Budgeting, New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, 1956. 


5 For the functions of the Advisory Committee, see 
General Assembly Resolution 14A (I), February 13, 


product does not exist: for example, the 
cases that a court decides are not homo- 
geneous, for some are trivial, some im- 
portant, some brief, some lengthy, some 
simple in litigation, and others complex, 
so that they cannot be used as a standard 
unit. Where a measurable end product 
does not exist, a program can be broken 
down into a number of activities, such as 
conferences, correspondence, or movies, 
and the cost of each activity shown, there- 
by revealing the dollar emphasis on the 
components of the program.’ 


II. 


The budget of the UN for a financial 
year is usually prepared by the Secretary- 
General in the preceding spring. A de- 
tailed examination of the budget is then 
made by a nine-man Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions’ sometime during the summer 
and specific recommendations are for- 
warded to the fall session of the General 
Assembly. The Administrative and 
Budgetary (Fifth) Committee of the 
General Assembly, in which all UN 
members are represented, makes the final 
recommendation on the budget for ple- 
nary approval by the General Assembly. 

The UN budget contains major divi- 
sions called “parts” which are sub-divided 
into sections, chapters, and articles. The 
“sections” are the appropriation units, 
and the Secretary-General cannot transfer 
credits between sections without the prior 
concurrence of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. In 1946 and 1947, when the UN 
was finding its fiscal way, the budget was 
simply divided into two parts, one for 
Members are elected as individuals, not national 
representatives, by the General Assembly. Thanassis 
Aghnides has been chairman since the Committee’s in- 
ception on November 19, 1946 and other members have 


had considerable experience with UN budgetary prob- 
lems. 


1946. 
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the expenses of the General Assembly, 
commissions, committees, etc., and the 
other for the work of the International 
Court of Justice. The two parts were 
further divided into eight appropriation 
sections, such as expenses of travel of 
delegates to the General Assembly and 
travel of committees or commissions, ex- 
penses of personnel services, and expenses 
of common services.’ In succeeding years 
the number as well as the definition of 
the parts and sections has changed con- 
siderably: in 1949 there were nine parts 
and twenty-nine sections; in 1953 eleven 
and thirty-two respectively; and in the 
1958 estimates eight parts and twenty-one 
sections. 

Under its present classification system 
it appears that the UN budget still fails 
to provide the kinds of information most 
useful to a government representative on 
the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee. His task is a broad political deci- 
sion rather than narrow administrative 
supervision. For instance, basing his de- 


cision on the policies of the UN, he 
should decide upon the amount of funds 
to be allocated to such areas as economic 
assistance, trusteeship, legal problems, or 
public information. If the appropriation 
structure does not clearly reflect the func- 
tions of the UN, the representative may 
be forced to consider details of adminis- 
tration which he has little competence to 
review. As a publicly-supported organi- 
zation responsive to a polyglot commu- 
nity of 81 sovereigns, moreover, the UN 
needs to indicate more adequately how its 
funds are spent to achieve the purposes of 
the Organization and thereby justify its 
continuous support by taxpayers who are 
often critical of UN accomplishments. 

Under the present form of the budget 
the “parts” show the major categories of 
UN expenses. The 1958 budget estimates 
were classified as shown in the table be- 
low. 

A scrutiny of these “parts” does not 
help the representative in the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee who 


TABLE II 


Part 


Estimate in 


Million Dollars 





Sessions of the General Assembly, the 2.25 
Councils, Commissions and Committees: 
special meetings and conferences 


Part II 
Part Ill 
Part IV 
Part V 
Part VI 
Part VII 
Part VIII 


The Secretariat 


Special offices 


Technical programs 


Special expenses 


* ‘First Annual Budget 1946, Second Annual Budget 1947,"’ 


2d part), Supplement No. 4. 


Special missions and related activities 


Common services and equipment 


The International Court of Justitce 


2.83 
35-44 
0.97 
735 
2.15 
2.65 
0.66 
54-78 


General Assembly Official Records (ist session, 
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is called upon to decide—in a few meet- 
ings—whether the UN is dividing its 
limited resources wisely, whether one ac- 
tivity of the UN ought to be favored over 
another, or just what can be accom- 
plished, program-wise, by a re-allocation 
of funds. The “parts” are a mixture of 
budgetary classifications: Part III is for 
an office, while Part V is for objects of 
expenditure, and Part VI is for programs. 
The “parts” are further divided into ap- 
propriation units called “sections”, but 
most of these sections are merely aggre- 
gates of common objects of expenditure 
which are quite unsuitable for review. 
It is difficult, for example, to see how a 
government delegate in the limited time 
available can make any practical judg- 
ment, based upon the past work or future 
programs of the UN, as to whether Part 
III, Section 7, Common Staff Costs, 
should be increased or reduced in rela- 
tion to expenditures Part V for Section 
15, Permanent Equipment. 

Since 1949 an analysis of the budget 
estimates showing the distribution of 
costs by “main fields of activity” has been 


submitted to the General Assembly. 
From 1951 through 1956 the Secretary- 
General also supplied annexes to the 
budget estimates containing a summary 
schedule of the estimated costs of projects 
provided for in the budgets of the UN 
and the specialized agencies. In January 
1957 the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee unanimously approved’ the 
proposals of the Secretary-General and 
the agreement of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions that the budget presentation be 
revised, so that fuller and more precise 
estimates of the cost of each activity 
would be shown. Accordingly, Annex II 
to the Budget Estimates of 1958 has fur- 
ther clarified the costs of the main fields 
of activity by distributing conference 
service expenses such as translation, in- 
terpretation, internal reproduction, print- 
ing, etc., among the main activities. 

Some of the effects of this more ra- 
tional distribution of the expenses of the 
Organization can be seen by a compari- 
son between the 1957 and the 1958 pres- 
entation: 


TABLE II 


Estimated Cost of Main Fields of Activity in UN Budget Estimates 


. General Policy 
. General Administration and Services 


. Pubite Tnformation...«. «ssc. esses ec cen 


Program Operations..........+.. 


. Undistributed Common Costs......... 


. International Court of Justice............... 


. Special Conferences.......... 


7 General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 
January 7, 1957- 


1957 
1,031,865 
18,249,630 
4,734,000 
16,927,155 
6,683,450 
624,000 


48,250,700 


1958 
4,555,000 
9,909,000 
5,179,000 

24,259,000 
8,694,500 
656,000 


1,530,000 


54,782,500 


Administrative and Budgetary Committee, 562d meeting, 
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The Secretary-General has already 
gone a long way toward a programmatic 
view of the expenses of the Organization. 
He has charged each activity with a) the 
costs of salaries, travel, and identifiable 
costs of external printing or other costs on 
which the appropriation estimates have 
been prepared; 6) common staff costs dis- 
tributed on the basis of either a ratio of 
the salary costs of the organizational units 
within the activity to the total salary costs 
or a ratio of the number of staff within 
organizational units to the total number 
of staff in the UN; and c) conference 
service items based upon actual 1956 
workloads: i.e. number of pages trans- 
lated (translation costs), number of meet- 
ings interpreted (interpretation costs), 
etc. In this way about 849% of the total 
budget has been distributed among six 
activities and 16°% left as “undistributed 
common costs”. 

This greatly improved annex to the 
budget estimates, however, is “for infor- 
mation purposes only”. While it is help- 
ful to an academic understanding of the 
problem, it is not the true budget. It 
does not act as “working estimates” or as 
the tool of fiscal control which the UN 
budget should be in the hands of the 
General Assembly. The budget which 
the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee considers—and which is most 
graphic to the public—is still based upon 
a mixed classification system of “parts” 
and appropriation “sections”, one of 
which, Part III, Section 6, Salaries and 
Wages, accounts for more than half the 
total UN budget. 

The Secretary-General has contended 
that the latest form of the UN budget: 

. of a simpler presentation, reflect- 


ing more logically and more automatically 
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the administrative facts: like objects of 
expenditure, such as salaries, common 
staff costs, common services, and perma- 
nent equipment are grouped together for 


virtually all offices.’ 

‘Indeed, this argument may indicate what 
is wrong with the budget. It is too much 
oriented to the Secretary-General’s ad- 
ministrative point of view at the expense 
of policy control by the General Assem- 
bly: that is, it does not present fully the 
type of information meaningful to and 
reviewable by a member of the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee during 
budget deliberations. 

The art of budgeting, after all, is to 
distribute with intelligence limited funds 
to needs that are demanding. As a na- 
tional representative, concerned with 
over-all UN policy, a member of the Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Committee 
should be in a position to judge compet- 
ing requirements among functions that 
he understands rather than to try to eval- 
uate objects of expenditure bound up in 
administrative detail. 

Perforce the budget deliberations of the 
UN are brief. During the 1956-57 ses- 
sion of the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee the budget figures were dis- 
cussed in seven meetings while the rest 
of the time was spent upon the level and 
form of the whole budget. Under such 
circumstances it is extremely difficult for 
a delegate to know what repercussions 
his approval or withholding of funds will 
have upon the the UN. 
Theoretically the Secretary-General can 
calculate what programmatic function 


activities of 


would be impaired by a delegate’s deci 
sion to slice the appropriation for salaries 
or common services and equipment, but 
practically the shortage of time makes the 
translation of the effect impossible. 


5 “Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1958 and Information Annex,’’ General Assembly Official Records 


(12th session), Supplement No. 5, p. vi. 
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The functional classification of budget- 
ary items, moreover, is the citizen’s best 
aid to understanding how the UN spends 
its money. Both in the United States and 
abroad there is a latent public suspicion 
that the UN, with its panoply of confer- 
ences and missions, is wasteful because 
“the money belongs to no one”. Had the 
budget of the UN during the past years 
been divided into broad, functional cate- 
gories, it would have greatly assisted an 
understanding of the relative importance 
of UN programs: a continuous rise in ex- 
penditures for public information might 
lead to a sound review of that work by 
the UN in order to analyze its proper 
scope, impact, and results within the total 
fiscal requirements of the organization.’ 
Certainly to the intelligent critic—even 
the dedicated supporter—of the UN, the 
increments of expense for such items as 
the salaries and wages of the whole secre- 
tariat have not meant much in evaluating 
the accomplishments of the Organization. 


Il. 

A program budget is based upon activi- 
ties and functions, but in any large or- 
ganization the rub lies in identifying 
activities and functions. In the UN, for 
example, is the registration of treaties a 
separate “function”? Should meetings 
of the General Assembly be classified as 
a function or should their expenses some- 
how be divided among the purposes 
which these meetings serve? Where do 
expenditures for the promotion of the 
peaceful use of atomic energy properly 


belong? There is no simple answer to 


these questions, for inevitably one func- 
tion of the UN involves other functions 
and spans several organizational units, 


*Tt is significant that the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions was impelled 
to review the total expenditures of the Public Informa 
tion activities in 1957 even without the benefit of a 
program budget. 


making it difficult to distribute costs with 
great accuracy. 

As a potential form of the UN budget, 
Information Annex II showing the esti- 
mated cost of the main fields of UN ac- 
tivity in 1958 still leaves something to be 
desired. The work of the Security Coun- 
cil, of the Trusteeship Council, and of 
the Economic and Social Council, as well 
as legal activities, are lumped together as 
“Programme Operations”; and “Special 
Conferences”, projected at $1,530,000, is 
called a main field of activity. ‘There 
seems to be more rationality in observing 
that the UN has a political, economic- 
social, and dependent area program, and 
that it promotes and develops interna- 
tional law; it also has a public infor- 
mation program and, like any complex 
organization, must provide for the ad- 
ministrative coordination and supervision 
of all its activities. 

With these assumptions the UN budget 
of the future might contain the following 
main appropriation headings: 1) General 
Administration; 2) Political and Secur- 
ity; 3) Economic and Social; 4) Trustee- 
ship and Non-Self-Governing Territories; 
5) Public Information; 6) Legal; and 
6a) International Court of Justice. 

The Secretary-General has made sev- 
eral arguments against budgeting the 
UN by fields of activity; all his conten 
tions are related to the problem of dis 
tributing overheads.” For instance, he 
maintains that such overhead expenses as 
building 
quarter’s construction loan amortization 


maintenance or the head- 


cannot be spread over the various func 
tions of the Organization except under 
the most arbitrary assumptions. Secondly, 
those overhead which 


even expenses 


”*'Form of the Budget,’’ Report of the 
General, Document A/C.5/662. 


secretary 
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would depend upon a workload, such as 
contractual printing or travel of staff, 
should not be budgeted for an activity of 
the UN a year in advance. In the view 
of the Secretary-General more flexibility 
is obtained by having a lump sum appro- 
priation for travel of staff, and then shift- 
ing the money from one department of 
the UN to another as program require- 
ments change within the year. Finally, 
he feels that spreading the overheads 
among the activities of the UN would 
obscure the true burden of the overheads: 
an activity like documentation, according 
to the Secretary-General, can best be con- 
trolled when its costs are crystallized in 
one place in the budget. 

Under any system of program budget- 
ing the overhead costs will have to be 
distributed among the activities as fully 
as possible. The Secretary-General him- 
self has already proceeded with great skill 
in Information Annex II to the 1958 esti- 
mates by distributing, for the first time, 
conference service costs to his listing of 
the main activities of the UN. To go 
further, relatively fixed overheads, such 
as the amortization of the Headquarters’ 
construction loan, or supervisory-coordi- 
nation functions for the whole Organiza- 
tion, such as the offices of the Secretary- 
General, should be gathered under the 
General Administration appropriation. 
Other overhead costs, such as contractual 
printing or conference services, should 
vary with the workload of the program 
and be distributed according to the de- 
mand of each program: e.g., pages of 
documentation required, hours of trans- 
lation service required, etc. 

It may be helpful to illustrate the prob- 
lem with one necessary overhead expense 
of all UN programs, namely, printing, 
stationery, and library supplies for which 


the Secretary-General requested $2,169,- 
goo in 1958." Of this sum $190,000 was 
earmarked for paper, $25,000 for photo- 
stat and microfilm supplies, $39,000 for 
stencils, duplicator, plates, and plate-re- 
graining, and $21,000 for miscellaneous 
supplies—all in the Headquarters. An- 
other $125,000 was requested for sup- 
plies in Geneva. These estimates, of 
course, were arrived at on the basis of 
past and anticipated demands by the con- 
suming units, such as the Commission 
on the Status of Women and the Statis- 
tical Commission. Justification for these 
supplies, however, is made under the 
Common Services and Equipment appro- 
priation which amalgamates all requests 
rather than under an economic-social pro- 
gram which comprises a Commission on 
the Status of Women and a Statistical 
Commission and which, as part of its 
activity, consumes paper, mimeograph 
stencils, and pictures. 

The situation is not unlike that of the 
United States in the years when the De- 
partment of the Army supplies were 
charged to the Quartermaster rather than 
to the consuming branch of the Army. 
A supplying unit can never fully appre- 
ciate the needs of a whole program and 
there is real danger that the supplying 
unit will sit in judgment over the operat- 
ing agency. Which is more competent 
to decide whether a new pamphlet about 
the UN ought to be issued to the public: 
the Conference Services Department cen- 
trally charged with documentation or the 
Department of Public Information? If 
each major activity of the UN—except 
General Administration—were under one 
organizational unit with its own appro- 
priation managed by an Under-Secretary 
responsible for that activity, the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee would 


1 *'Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1958 and Information Annex,’’ General Assembly Official Records 


(12th session), Supplement No. 5A, p. 34-38. 
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have practical clues to efficiency and econ- 
omy. Each departmental chief would 
estimate at the time of budgeting what 
his program required for personnel, 
travel, contractual printing, or supplies, 
based upon experience and projected unit 
costs. These estimates would form a total 
program appropriation which the Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Committee 
could compare with past performance, 
weigh against competing programmatic 
needs, and adjust in line with policy di- 
rectives of the UN. 

The administrative advantages of a 
centralized procurement and supply sys- 
tem would not be lost under this arrange- 
ment. For example, the Under-Secretary 
for legal affairs, once his budget for con- 
tractual printing had been approved by 
the General Assembly, would procure his 
documentation from the Department of 
Conference Services. _Mimeographing, 
printing, and other documents services 
would be billed against the appropriation 
of the Department of Legal Affairs by 
the Department of Conference Services 
on a “no-profit, no-loss” basis. Confer- 
ence Services would require a small re- 
volving fund to finance its operations, but 
fundamentally the system is no different 
from that of the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense in respect to store sup- 
plies for the Army, Navy, or Air Force 
or, with wider application, the General 
Services Administration and the rest of 
the United States government. 

The Secretary-General has been op- 
posed to budgeting by functions because 
he feels that documentation and travel 
by staff can best be controlled if their 
costs are brought out in the budget at one 
place. Yet the operational agencies have 
no real incentives to reduce their docu- 
mentation costs so long as that service is 
supplied on a “free” basis from a central 
agency which obtains the whole appro- 


priation. Perhaps this is one reason why 
the UN has not succeeded in bringing 
down its costs of documentation despite 
numerous directives from the General 
Assembly. Moreover, an Under-Secretary, 
allowed an appropriation which he might 
use flexibly, could best decide how to 
strengthen his program during the year 
by pruning some inefficient operations 
and transferring staff or documentation 
or supplies to another part of the pro- 
gram which suddenly required them. It 
is entirely possible under the existing 
budgetary arrangement of the UN that 
the Department of Public Information 
could save some money on its television 
programs due to a change in plans, yet 
not be able to send a staff member on a 
desirable mission because the appropria- 
tion for travel of staff, presently central 
ized for the whole secretariat, had already 
been exhausted. 


IV. 

To introduce performance budgeting 
into the UN would require some stand- 
ard measures within each program rela- 
tive to expenditures. For example, a cer- 
tain UN public information program 
which contacted all the schools and non- 
governmental organizations in an area 
might cost $200,000; the same program, 
directed to half the number of these 
schools and non-governmental organiza- 
tions in an area might cost $150,000. 
Crude as it may be, some measure of the 
program has been achieved. At least a 
member of the Administrative and Budg 
etary Committee would know how a 
public information program might be 
strengthened for an additional $50,o0o— 
and later he might judge whether the 
expenditure was worthwhile. The fig- 
ures themselves, of course, would be de- 
rived from experienced estimates by the 
Secretariat on how much additional per- 
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sonnel, travel, documentation, and over- 
head costs this output would normally 
require. No one would anticipate abso- 
lutely exact measurements—but rather a 
sensible scheme that might enable the 
Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee and the General Assembly to make 
better policy decisions through _ the 
budget. 

The Department of Public Informa- 
tion can serve as an illustration of how 
performance budgeting might be intro- 
duced into the UN. The primary aim 
of the Department is the development 
of public understanding for the UN by 
providing information to member gov- 
ernments, educational institutions, infor- 
mation media, and non-governmental 
organizations, Its organizational units 
are: 1) Office of the Under-Secretary; 2) 
Press and Publication Division; 3) Radio 
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Division; 4) Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division; and 5) Public Liaison and 
Distribution Division. 

While these organizational units have 
clear cut program responsibilities, the 
performance budget need not be tied 
down to them: instead, a program could 
be selected by geographical area (how 
much is being accomplished in North 
America? in Africa? etc.) or by the 
types of and organizations 
reached (university student, non-govern- 
Assuming 


persons 


mental organization, etc.). 
a) press and publications, 4) radio, c) 
films and visual information, and d) 
public liaison as programs under the su- 
pervisory-coordination function of the 
Under-Secretary’s office, the following 
centers for estimating costs and their 
work units might be devised: 


TABLE IV 


Code Cost Center 


ol Press Coverage 


02 Radio 


Television 


Movies 


Photography 


Seminars, Fellowships, or 
Interne Program 
Direct contact with non- 
government organizations 

07 General Supervision 

12 For illustration, the UN had 238 regularly accred- 


ited press correspondents, 93 radio and television repre- 
sentatives, and 113 representatives of newsreels in 1956. 


Work Unit 


Per press correspondent accredited,” or 
per page of documentation distributed. 


Per radio correspondent accredited, or 
per hour of news and features broadcast 
and furnished to other broadcasting serv- 
ices. 

Per hour of original programs televised, 
per foot length of Kinescoped films pro- 
duced, per hour of facilities given to 
other agencies. 

Per foot of film for UN Library and per 
reel of educational films, or per foot of 
educational film produced. 

Per photographer accredited or per nega- 
tive. 

Per person 


Per observer accredited 


None 


See ‘‘Annual Report of the Secretary General on the 
Work of the Organization,’’ General Assembly Official 
Records (12th session), Supplement No. 1. 
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Performance units themselves offer no 
value judgments. They do not indicate 
whether the reels spent on educational 
films are “developing public understand- 
ing” about the UN or not. Such a value 
judgment must be arrived at by the Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Committee 
or the General Assembly through other 
social science techniques. But perform- 
ance budgeting will provide a measure- 
ment of work relative to expenditures 


and thereby facilitate a judgment of the 
scope, intensity, and effect of a program. 
Having projected cost centers and work 
units to indicate variable expenditures 
during the budget year, each program 
will also have to provide for certain fixed 
expenditures that are required regard- 
less of the work load: e.g., annual sal- 
aries of permanent staff, annual rent of 
studio, etc. The budget for the Depart- 
ment of Public Information to be re- 


TABLE V 


Budget for Public Information” 





VARIABLE COST 





PROGRAM 
OR 
ACTIVITY 


Forecast 
of Work 


Units 


Cost Per 
Unit 


FIXED 
Total CoOsT TOTAL 


$ $ $ 





1,600,000 
pages 
30,000 
hours 
10,000 
hours 
1,500 
hours 
1,000 
hours 
8,000 
feet 
100,000 
feet 
170,000 
negatives 
ee 50 
numbers 
Fellows (one month) 20 
numbers 
120 
accredited 
observers 


Press Coverage... . 


Radio 
Direct Broadcasts 
Facilities to other 
Institutions..... 
Television 
Original Programs 
Facilities to other 
Institutions... .. 
Kinescope Films... . 


REOVIES... .. vec cae 


Photography 


Direct Contact with 
Ct a ae 


General Supervision 


ae 


18 Work loads and dollar figures are purely fictitious. 





30.00 


10.00 


100.00 


60.00 
5.00 


4.00 


1.00 


2,000.00 


400.00 


500.00 


800,000 400,000 1,200,000 


900,000 120,000 


1,200,000 


100,000 80,000 


150,000 20,000 


60,000 300,000 


40,000 


15,000 
15,000 





400,000 400,000 800,000 


170,000 30,000 200,000 


100,000 20,000 


8,000 2,000 


200,000 


60,000 10,000 








400,000 400,000 


1,012,000 4,300,000 
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viewed by the Administrative and Budg- 
etary Committee might then appear as 
shown in Table V (page 483). In that 
way, instead of listing the expenses for 
salaries and wages, photographic and 
motion picture supplies, teletype and tele- 
communication services, and so forth 
separately, the budget would be drawn 
up according to the plan of the program 
for the department. 


¥. 


During the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly the Administrative 
and Budgetary Committee met for 64 
Only thirteen sessions were 
Seven 


sessions.” 
devoted to the 1957 estimates. 
meetings were devoted to a consideration 
of the budget estimates by sections—and 
since the 1957 budget had 40 sections 
(appropriation units), approximately six 
sections were approved per meeting. In 
other words, with the budget level at 
$48.2 million, approximately $7 million 
were passed per meeting. This is not to 
underestimate the special service of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions which had 
carefully scrutinized the estimates and 
made pointed recommendations.” How- 
ever, ultimate responsibility for the 
budget still rests upon the General As- 
sembly. 

The 1957 budget was a confusion of 
classification systems, mixing functional, 
geographical, and organizational units 
with one another and with objects of ex- 
penditure. If the units are formulated 
by objects of expenditure, both the scru- 
tiny of the Advisory Committee and the 
review of the Administrative and Budg- 


™ General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 
Fifth Committee, Summary Records, 1956-1957. 

% In 1957 the Advisory Committee met from June 18 
to July 25 in New York to consider the 1958 estimates. 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, ‘Fifth Report to the Twelfth Session of the 


etary Committee must necessarily degen- 
erate into a consideration of the details 
of administration. In the discussions of 
the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee, for example, the summary record 
reveals the delegate from New Zealand 
hoping that the additional first officer 
post in the Offices of the Secretary- 
General will be matched by a corre- 
sponding reduction elsewhere in the Or- 
ganization; the delegate from China ex- 
pressing joy that the Chinese translation 
section had translated a backlog of 8,000 
pages; and the delegate from the Soviet 
Union wondering whether the greatest 
possible flexibility in the use of staff by 
the Secretary-General might result in 
savings in the two sections under consid- 
eration—involving 997 staff and $7 mil- 
lion.” 

While the 1958 budget has reduced its 
appropriation headings to 8 parts and 
23 sections from the 12 parts and 40 sec- 
tions of the 1957 budget, the emphasis 
remains on objects of expenditures such 
as a $27 million appropriation for salaries 
and wages or a $2 million appropriation 
for printing, stationery, and library sup- 
plies. The Secretary-General, noting the 
rising costs of the UN, has expressed his 
belief that the “programs and activities, as 
at present organized, cannot be under- 
taken in 1958 at a cost significantly 
lower” than his proposal. His estimate 
is probably correct, but should the Gen- 
eral Assembly vote the estimates of the 
Secretary-General on the basis of his ad- 
mitted administrative skill or an analysis 
of program and performance achieve- 
ments indicated by expenditures ? 

There seems to be a need for more 
study on the ways and means of budget- 
General Assembly,’’ General Assembly Official Records 
(12th session), Supplement No. 7. 

16 General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 


Fifth Committee, Summary Records, 1956-1957, p. 
94-97, 99-101. 
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ing in the UN. Waste of funds is not 
the problem, but a more cogent presenta- 
tion to gain larger government contribu- 
tions and wider public support. The 


observations of this paper merely suggest 
a constructive approach utilizing pro- 
gram analysis and performance costs. 
The best point of departure may be the 
remark of the Advisory Committee on 


1” Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions, ‘‘Fifth Report to the Twelfth Session of 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

that: 
. . . budget review should be closely re- 
lated to an understanding and appraisal 
of the programmes of which the budget is 
an expression in financial terms. Under 
the new form of the budget, which only 
indirectly reflects the content of work pro- 


uv 


grammes, this calls for special effort... . 


the General Assembly,’’ General Assembly Official Rec 
ords (12th session), Supplement No. 7, p. 4. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I, UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Third Emergency Special Session 

The third emergency special session of 
the General Assembly, summoned by the 
Secretary-General’ in accordance with a 
resolution adopted by the Security Council 


at its 838th meeting on August 7, 1958, 


was held from August 8 through August 
21, 1958 (732d-746th plenary meetings). 
Following the adoption of the provisional 
agenda,’ the Soviet delegate, Mr. Sobolev 
opened the discussion, urging that the Gen- 
eral Assembly take steps to ensure the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the United States 
troops from Lebanon and the United King- 


’ 


dom forces from Jordan because their pres- 
ence constituted a permanent threat to the 
peace and security of the peoples and was 
a violation of the UN Charter. Mr. Lodge 
(United States) replied to Mr. Sobolev’s 
statement, saying that the Soviet Union, in 
calling for a special General Assembly ses- 
sion, sought to attack the United States, but 
that this was not the purpose of the Se- 
curity Council in voting for the United 
States resolution under which the session of 
the General Assembly was being held. The 


aim of the United States in introducing its 


resolution was to promote a chance for 
constructive action on the Middle East. 
The Secretary-General then made a state- 
ment in which he outlined some of the 
basic needs for action in the region, as fol- 
lows: strengthening of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Jordan, some form 
of UN representation in Lebanon as an 
expression of the continued concern of the 
Organization for the independence and in- 
tegrity of that country, and reaffirmation by 


1 Document A/3866. 
2 See this issue, p. 509-510. 


the states concerned in the situation of the 
principles of mutual respect for each other’s 
territories, integrity and sovereignty, non- 
aggression, non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs, and equal and mutual bene- 
fit. He also declared that to the extent that 
the Arab nations would find it possible to 
translate these principles into joint practical 
action, the Organization should be pre- 
pared to render assistance of a technical 
nature and to give the necessary support, 
especially in the field of economic coopera- 
tion, 

Speaking at the 733d meeting of the spe- 
cial session, President Eisenhower informed 
the Assembly that the United States troops 
would be entirely withdrawn whenever re- 
quested by the duly constituted government 
of Lebanon or whenever, through action of 
the UN or otherwise, Lebanon were no 
longer exposed to the original danger. In 
connection with Jordan he expressed the 
hope that the Assembly would be able to 
give expression to the interest of the UN 
in preserving the peace in Jordan. He called 
for the reaffirmation of the Assembly’s 
previously enunciated policy directed against 
inflammatory propaganda and also stated 
his belief that the Assembly should take 
action looking toward the creation of a 
standby UN peace force. Mr. Eisenhower 
then made the following proposals in the 
economic sphere: 1) that consultations be 
immediately undertaken by the Secretary- 
General with the Arab nations of the Mid- 
dle East to ascertain whether an agreement 
could be reached to establish an Arab de- 
velopment institution on a regional basis; 


* Document A/3867. 
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2) that these consultations consider the com- 
position and possible functions of this re- 
gional institution; and 3) that other nations 
and private organizations which might be 
prepared to support this institution should 
also be consulted at an appropriate time. 
He gave his view that the best way to 
achieve the most desirable result would be 
for the Secretary-General to make two ap- 
proaches, first, by consulting with the Arab 
states to determine an area of agreement, 
and second, by inviting the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
to make available its facilities for the plan- 
ning of the organizational and operational 
techniques needed to establish the institu- 
tion on its progressive course. In addition, 
he suggested that the nations involved in 
the 1948 hostilities might as a first step in 
stemming military buildups wish to call for 
a UN study of the flow of heavy armaments 
to those nations. 

During the ensuing debate, Mr. Gromyko 
(Soviet Union) said that the observation 
group sent by the Security Council to Leb- 
anon refuted in two of its reports the alle- 
gations of intervention on the part of the 
United Arab Republic. The requests for 
troops made by President Chamoun of 
Lebanon and King Hussein of Jordan were, 
according to Mr. Gromyko, made in viola- 
tion of the constitutions of these countries, 
and the action of the United States and the 
United Kingdom represented military inter- 
vention. He suggested that the great powers 
reach an agreement for non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of the Middle Eastern 
countries and strict respect for their sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity. Referring 
to remarks by the spokesmen of the United 
States and the United Kingdom concerning 
the economic development of the area, Mr. 
Gromyko said that it was inadmissible to 
utilize discussion of economic assistance in 
order to divert the General Assembly’s at- 
tention from the solution of the paramount 
issue of withdrawal of troops. Mr. Gromyko 
then summarized a draft resolution’ sub- 


* Document A/3870. 


mitted by his delegation which recom- 
mended that the governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom withdraw 
their troops from the territory of Lebanon 
and Jordan without delay and instructed the 
Secretary-General to strengthen the observa- 
tion group in Lebanon in accordance with 
the plan presented by the group in its sec- 
ond report, and to send an observation 
group to Jordan with a view to the super- 
vision of the withdrawal of United States 
and United Kingdom troops and of the sit- 
uation along the frontiers of Jordan and 
Lebanon. 

Mr. Fawzi (United Arab Republic) ex- 
pressed gratification that the UN and the 
Assembly were welcoming the new Iraq 
which had been widely recognized through- 
out the world. He stated that his govern- 
ment was perturbed by the failure of the 
United States to indicate, until now, the 
time during which the withdrawal of its 
armed forces from Lebanon would be com- 
pleted. Calling for the withdrawal from 
Jordan of the troops of the United King- 
dom, he said that the latter had stationed its 
armed forces in his country in 1882 and 
had failed to withdraw them for seventy- 
three years. In Mr. Fawzi's view, the So- 
viet draft resolution was extremely moder- 
ate and should be given sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

At the 734th meeting Mr. Lloyd (United 
Kingdom) replied to some of the statements 
made by Mr. Gromyko, pointing out that 
the Assembly was not meeting to consider 
the presence of United States and United 
Kingdom troops in the Middle East, but to 
consider the complaint of Jordan and Leba 
non of interference from outside in their 
internal affairs. Mr. Lloyd emphasized that 
his country had responded to a specific and 
undisputed request from the legitimate gov 
ernment of Jordan and that its general 
objective was the desire to preserve the in 
dependence and integrity of small countries; 
United Kingdom troops were not in Jordan 
for any military purpose of their own and 
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would be withdrawn if the lawful govern- 
ment of Jordan requested it or if suitable 
arrangements were made to protect Jordan 
from external threat and to maintain its 
independence and integrity. He urged the 
General Assembly to note the complaints of 
Jordan and Lebanon and the action which 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
governments had taken in response to their 
appeals for help and to reaffirm the respon- 
sibility of the UN to deal with the problem 
of indirect aggression. So far as the par- 
ticular problems of Lebanon and Jordan 
were concerned, Mr. Lloyd believed that 
the Assembly should request the Secretary- 
General to take the necessary steps in con- 
sultation with the governments concerned 
to help maintain the independence and in- 
tegrity of these two countries so as to create 
conditions under which United States and 
United Kingdom forces could be with- 
drawn from Lebanon and Jordan. He also 
expressed the hope that the Assembly would 
deal with longer-term aspects of the situa- 
tion, economic development, radio propa- 


ganda, and a permanent UN force. 

At the 735th meeting, Mr. Rifai (Jordan) 
voiced his opinion that the two basic fac- 
tors in the present situation were Arab 
nationalism and the Soviet attempts to pene- 


trate the area. The Soviet Union and the 
United Arab Republic, he said, worked 
jointly within the Arab zone. He then 
outlined the major incidents of indirect ag- 
gression against his country and described 
incitements by radio broadcasts as well as 
acts of violence. He stated that when the 
Iraqi regime fell, the union with Jordan 
was broken by the new rulers of Iraq, and 
at that crucial time his government received 
reliable information regarding a large-scale 
attack planned to start from the United 
Arab Republic borders against Jordan on 
July 17. It was at this time that his govern- 
ment had to ask for help from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. This deci- 
sion, he pointed out, was decided unani- 
mously by the Jordanian National Assembly 
and approved by the government and the 
King. The request was based on Jordan’s 


inherent right of self-defense in a state of 
emergency under the UN Charter. Seeking 
to clarify the position of his government, 
Mr. Rifai said that the presence of United 
Kingdom forces in Jordan was a temporary 
measure necessitated by the special circum- 
stances in which Jordan was subjected to 
the threat of aggression and conspiracies 
plotted from without. As soon as his gov- 
ernment was convinced that the measures 
and arrangements taken by the UN would 
ensure Jordan’s integrity, safety, and inde- 
pendence, the stationing of the United 
Kingdom forces would no longer be re- 
quired and Jordan would then ask for their 
withdrawal. 

In Mr. Rifai’s view, it was the respon- 
sibility of the UN to decide on the adoption 
of practical arrangements and to secure 
effective international guarantees to prevent 
aggression as well as direct and indirect 
interference in the internal affairs of Jordan. 
He stated, however, that such arrangements 
were not to envisage the dispatch of UN 
forces or observers to be stationed on Jor- 
dan territory or to guard the Jordanian 
frontiers, for his government would oppose 
such decisions. He asked for effective ma- 
terial assistance to provide the necessary 
funds and arms to reinforce and strengthen 
Jordan’s army and security forces. He called 
for a stop to hostile propaganda, saying 
that his government would not object to the 
establishment of a UN committee or a spe- 
cial international organ to monitor broad- 
casts and press used for incitement and in- 
terference in other countries’ internal affairs. 

Mr. Walker, the Australian representa- 
tive, spoke next, supporting the action taken 
by the United Kingdom and the United 
States in responding to the calls for help 
by Jordan and Lebanon. He listed the fol- 
lowing proposals for dealing with the situa- 
tion: 1) the creation of a UN commission 
composed of representatives appointed by 
governments and located in the Middle 
East, charged by the Assembly with investi- 
gating, verifying, and publicly reporting to 
the UN all external acts or threats of inter- 
ference and subversion, indirect or direct, 
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against countries in the area; 2) supple- 
mentation of this commission by a UN: 


police force which could be called upon at 
need to control threatened borders; and 3) 
creation of an international organization to 
assist Middle Eastern countries to develop 
their resources and to develop mutually 
beneficial trade with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Aiken (Ireland) observed that there 
was very wide agreement in the Assembly 
on two matters: that the situation in the 
Middle East represented a grave and con- 
tinuing threat to world peace and that the 
threat to the peace in the Middle East did 
not come exclusively from any one quarter. 
A just and stable settlement should recog- 
nize that the right of self-determination in- 
cluded the right of all states in the region 
either to maintain their separate existence 
or to unite or federate with one another; 
the Assembly should, furthermore, issue a 
declaration that the neutrality of the whole 
region, guaranteed by the UN and recog- 
nized by the great powers, would be in the 
interest of world peace. The UN should 


also endorse the principle that Members 
should not supply atomic weapons or long- 
range bombers or missiles to the region, or 
maintain such weapons or equipment there; 
and that Member states in the region itself 
should be asked to undertake not to acquire 
or manufacture such weapons or equip- 


ment. A third point in Mr. Aiken’s sug- 
gested settlement concerned Israel and the 
Arab refugees: he proposed that the Assem- 
bly acknowledge the refugees’ right to 
compensation for the property they had lost 
and the damage they had suffered, and as- 
sume responsibility for that compensation in 
all cases where repatriation was not prac- 
ticable at present. Israel would be invited 
to state in these circumstances how many 
refugees it was prepared to receive back 
and how much it would contribute to the 
compensation scheme. He said that im- 
provement in Arab-Israeli relations should 
make possible a general convention under 
UN auspices for the protection of civil, 
religious, educational, and cultural rights, 
both for native minorities and other resi- 
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dents, and provide for legitimate commer- 
cial access to the resources and communica- 
tions of the region on the same basis as is 
expected of a neutral state. 

The debate was characterized by heated 
exchanges between various Middle Eastern 
nations. Mr. Loutfi (United Arab Repub- 
lic) asserted that Mr. Rifai’s accusations of 
infiltration of arms and weapons into Jordan 
cited isolated cases which had not been 
proved. Concerning Mr. Rifai’s statement 
on radio broadcasts, Mr. Loutfi gave as an 
explanation the secret stations of Amman 
which had all attacked his government. 
With reference to the Jordanian refusal to 
accept the presence of the UN in Jordan, 
Mr. Loutfhi inquired whether Jordan pre- 
ferred the United Kingdom troops to con- 
tinue the occupation of Jordan. Giving a 
different interpretation of events in the 
Middle East, the Turkish representative, 
Mr. Zorlu, upheld the right of any inde- 
pendent, sovereign state to request and re- 
ceive assistance for the defense of its inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity, and sup- 
ported the action of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, referring to their 
promise of withdrawal of troops. 

A major thread running through the dis- 
cussion of the Assembly was the significance 
of Arab nationalism in the Middle Eastern 
situation. 
illustrated by the speech of Mr. Shukairy 
(Saudi Arabia) who emphasized that Arab 
nationalism was neither a communist nor a 
western creation. He declared that it was 
wrong to speak of the Arabs as nations or 
peoples, for they were one single people, one 
single nation. He said that he would sup- 
port every resolution calling for immediate 
evacuation of foreign troops, not only in 
Lebanon and Jordan, but in every area of 
the Arab world. The Arab League, he 
maintained, should handle the internal as- 
pect of the Middle Eastern situation, for its 
resources had not been fully exhausted. With 
regard to the external aspect, he said that 
this was a challenge of the UN, and more 
specifically of the major western powers, for 
they were the other. party to the crisis. 


This aspect of the session was 
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The delegate of Iran (Mr. Abdoh) ex- 
pressed the belie{ that assistance should be 
given Lebanon and Jordan in their desire 
for survival and that additional effective 
measures along the lines suggested by the 
Secretary-General would help create condi- 
tions for peaceful and constructive develop- 
ment in the two countries and that the 
Secretary-General could play an important 
role in bringing together informally the 
parties concerned in an attempt to work out 
a compromise solution. He also supported 
Mr. Lloyd’s suggestion for the monitoring 
of radio broadcasts throughout the world. 

Two opposing interpretations of the ac- 
tions of the United States and the United 
Kingdom in sending armed forces to the 
Middle East were revealed at the 737th 
meeting in the speeches of the New Zealand 
delegate (Mr. Davin) and the Bulgarian 
representative (Mr, Lukanov). Mr. Davin 
supported the action and urged that an 
analysis of the problems of the Middle East 
take into account the following facts: 1) 
the fact that a political and social revolu- 
tion was occurring as a result of nationalism 
among the Arabs and their desire for a 
better life; 2) the presence of forces in the 
area directed more to the pursuit of national 
aggrandizement than to genuine interna- 
tional cooperation and interdependence; 3) 
the efforts of one of the great powers to play 
upon existing divisions in the Middle East; 
4) the persistence of the Palestine problem 
which continued to feed Arab hostility to 
Israel; and 5) the increasing need for co- 
operative measures to develop the economic 
resources of the Middle East. The New 
Zealand delegate also expressed regret at 
the failure to arrange a heads of govern- 
ment meeting within the framework of the 
Security Council. He furthermore gave his 
support to the continuance and, if neces- 
sary, the expansion of the observation group 
in Lebanon as well as to immediate meas- 
ures to strengthen the existing armistice 
machinery in Jordan and to the possibility 
of establishing, in consultation with the 
government of Jordan, a UN observation 


group within Jordan and near its other 
frontiers. 

Mr. Lukanoy, in contrast, termed the ac- 
tion of the United States and the United 
Kingdom unprovoked aggression. He stated 
that the two powers had sent forces at the 
request of rulers who had lost the confi- 
dence of the people; he declared that former 
President Chamoun had only expressed his 
own invitation in asking for United States 
forces, for the speaker of the Lebanese par- 
liament had sent communications to the 
Secretary-General and to the United States 
government protesting on behalf of parlia- 
ment against the violation of the sovereignty 
and independence of Lebanon. Like Mr. 
Davin, he analyzed the situation in the area, 
but cited different causes for the tension: 
the wish of western capitalistic monopolies 
to control the wealth of the area and the 
desire of the imperialist forces to transform 
the area into their own strategic base which 
could be used against the development of 
the national liberation movement in the 
Middle East and against the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. He agreed 
with the view expressed by many delegates 
that the Arabs had many unresolved eco- 
nomic and other problems to face. In con- 
clusion he supported the draft resolution 
introduced previously by the Soviet delega- 
tion calling for the immediate withdrawal 
of the forces of the United States and the 
United Kingdom from Lebanon and Jor- 
dan, 

At the 738th meeting, Mr. Rifai, the Jor- 
danian delegate, reiterated his previous posi- 
tion that Jordan opposed the functioning of 
a UN force on its soil, or the dispatching 
of a UN observer group; his government 
was always ready, however, to welcome the 
presence of the UN in Jordan in a form 
suitable for helping to overcome the present 
crisis. The Romanian delegate, attacking 
the United States and United Kingdom, 
stated that the invocation of Article 51 of 
the Charter as justification for their action 
in the Middle East was incorrect, for that 
Article applied only in the event of “armed 
attack”, The Greek delegate, Mr. Palamas, 
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took up a different position on Article 51, 
saying that it was true that the article pro- 
vided that the right of self-defense was to be 
exercised in the case of an “armed attack”, 
but that this situation extensively covered 
also the case of any imminent danger of 
armed attack. He declared that a country 
should have the right to react in self-defense 
before it was too late. He spoke of the 
Irish delegate’s (Mr. Aiken) argument for 
neutralization of the whole area, saying 
that he had some doubts as to whether this 
formula was practicable at the present. He 
advocated instead a policy of non-interfer- 
ence by the big powers and the policy of 
independence by the Arab nations. 

The Indian delegate informed the Assem- 
bly that his government viewed with grave 
concern the landings of foreign troops in 
Lebanon and Jordan; the Iragian revolu- 
tion which the representatives of certain 
countries made the basis, or partly the basis, 
of their military action, was not a sign of 
instability in the area, but a step forward 
in the achievement of stability and peace 
in the Middle East. He strongly opposed 
the sending of a UN force to the Middle 
East to replace the foreign troops there, for 
this would be dealing a blow to the devel- 
opment of the very forces in the Arab world 
which should be encouraged. He spoke 
against any other form of UN activity 
which might interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of an Arab state. There was, he as- 
serted, nothing in the Charter to sanction 
the sending of armed forces into the area 
in the existing circumstances. 

At the 739th meeting, the Indonesian rep- 
resentative, Mr. Sastroamidjojo, observed 
that the greatest contribution to peace in the 
Middle East could be made by confining 
the discussion of the Assembly to the im- 
mediate issue which gave rise to the emer- 


gency, #.e., the presence of foreign troops in 
He applauded the sentiments 


the region. 
which gave rise to the proposals of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for economic and social 
development, but stressed that first the pres- 


5 Documents A/3876 and A/3877. 


ence of the troops should be dealt with. 
He declared that the present situation de- 
manded the application of Article 2(4) of 
the Charter which called upon all nations to 
refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state. At the same 
meeting, Mr. Jomard, the representative of 
the Republic of Iraq, said that his govern- 
ment considered the landing of foreign 
troops in neighboring countries a threat to 
its security and likely to endanger world 
peace as a whole. The landing of foreign 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan against the 
wishes of the people of the two countries 
was, and would remain, he urged, a source 
of anxiety and insecurity for the whole 
Middle East. He added that besides the 
immediate danger created by the presence 
of the forces, their position would become 
precarious in view of the hostility of the 
people to whom they were undesirable 
guests. 

At the next meeting, the Assembly had 
before it two identical letters’ from the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
which stated that their would be 
withdrawn from Lebanon Jordan 
whenever this was requested by the duly 
constituted governments of those states, or 
whenever, as a result of the further action 
of the UN or otherwise, their presence was 


forces 
and 


no longer required. The letters stated, fur- 
thermore, that the United States and the 
United Kingdom would abide by a deter- 
mination of the General Assembly that ac- 
tion taken or assistance furnished by the 
UN made the continued presence of their 
forces unnecessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

The Assembly also had for its considera- 
tion a seven-power draft resolution’ (Can- 
ada, Colombia, Denmark, Liberia, Norway, 
Panama, and Paraguay) which provided 
that the Assembly, having noted the above 
declarations of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, reaffirmed that all Mem- 
ber states should refrain from any threats 


* Document A/3878. 
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to the freedom, independence, or integrity 
of any state, or from fomenting civil strife 
and subverting the will of the people of 
any state, and called upon all Member 
states to observe these obligations and en- 
sure that their conduct in relation to the 
Middle East conformed to this policy. The 
draft requested the Secretary-General, in 
accordance with the Charter, forthwith to 
make such practical arrangements as he, in 
consultation with the governments con- 
cerned, might find would adequately serve 
to help in upholding the purposes of the 
Charter in relation to Lebanon and Jordan 
in present circumstances. The draft pro- 
posal also noted that the Secretary-General 
had studies in preparation for considera- 
tion by the Assembly’s thirteenth session of 
the feasibility of establishing a stand-by UN 
peace force and invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to continue his studies and in this con- 
text to consult as appropriate with the Arab 
countries of the Middle East with a view 
to possible assistance regarding an Arab 
development institution designed to further 
economic growth in these countries. Finally, 
the draft resolution requested Member 
states to cooperate fully in carrying out the 
proposal and invited the Secretary-General 
to report not later than September 30, 1958. 

Mr. U. Thant (Burma) stated that there 
seemed to be general agreement in the As- 
sembly that the entry of foreign troops into 
the Middle East could only create more 
problems than it could solve, that the prob- 
lems would become more complex and 
difficult as the stay was prolonged, and that 
some kind of UN presence in these two 
countries was necessary to ensure the speedy 
withdrawal of foreign troops. He observed 
that only the nature of such a UN presence 
was in dispute, for some states favored the 
strengthening of the observation group in 
Lebanon in accordance with the plan pre- 
sented by the group, and the sending of a 
fresh UN observation group to Jordan to 
perform similar functions. Other states 
thought the functions of the UN force 
should be enlarged. His delegation could 
not, he said, agree to the substitution of the 


observation group with limited functions by 
an international police force expected to en- 
force its authority by force of arms, for such 
a force would be bound to aggravate the sit- 
uation rather than to ease it. The Moroccan 
delegate, at the 741st meeting, bearing out 
Mr. Thant’s analysis of the situation, as- 
serted that the presence of the troops in the 
Middle East was not able to reduce tension 
and that the Assembly’s first objective should 
be to seek a solution to facilitate the with- 
drawal of the forces as soon as possible. 

Speaking on the seven-power draft reso- 
lution, Mr. Engen (Norway) observed that 
one basic fact had emerged from the dis- 
cussions which the sponsors of the measure 
had held with all the directly interested 
pafties: all the parties wished to see estab- 
lished at the earliest possible date a situa- 
tion in the area where the peoples of that 
area would be free to shape their own life, 
undisturbed by violence, interference from 
outside, and strife. In view of this fact, 
the approach to shaping UN actions should 
be to enable the Organization through its 
chief executive officer to assist Member 
countries concerned to achieve this goal. 
Mr. Engen admitted that the terms of the 
request to the Secretary-General were rather 
general in nature, but that it was best to 
leave a fairly wide field for the discretion 
of the Secretary-General and emphasize 
statement of policy and obligations for the 
Member states. The Canadian representa- 
tive (Mr. Smith) also discussed the draft 
resolution and expressed the hope that a 
tolerable reconciliation could be worked out 
between the principle that each state had 
the right to determine for itself its form of 
government and the equally important con- 
sideration that no country should have the 
privilege of jeopardizing the peace and se- 
curity of its neighbors. He also endorsed 
the concept of a Middle East regional eco- 
nomic development plan under UN aus- 
pices, a UN peace force, and a network of 
interlocking non-aggression agreements in 
the Middle East. 

At the 742d meeting, Sir Claude Corea, 
the Ceylonese delegate, giving his view of 
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the action of the United States and the 
United Kingdom in the Middle East, stated 
that although he did not doubt the sincerity 
of their motives, he felt that the action 
could not be justified under Article 51 of 
the Charter and that it was a moot ques- 
tion whether it could be justified under the 
UN resolutions of 1949 and 1950. He said 
that it would appear that the intervention 
did not take place so much because of 
the subversive activities allegedly directed 
against Lebanon as because of the sudden 
events that took place in Iraq and the fear 
of repercussions as a result of that event in 
Jordan and Lebanon. In his view it was 
desirable that the UN have a study made 
of the considerations involved in armed 
interference outside the terms of Article 51. 
Commenting on the two draft resolutions 
before the Assembly, he noted that it might 
have been satisfactory if there could have 
been something in the seven-power resolu- 
tion which would link the question of with- 
drawal of troops with the other clauses of 
the draft resolution. He felt it somewhat 
difficult to understand why the draft resolu- 
tion should not contain a clause relating to 
withdrawal upon the fulfilment of the ar- 
rangements which the Secretary-General 
was to be asked to undertake. It appeared 
that there was only a very narrow gulf, 
which could be bridged, between those who 
felt that the Assembly should make a posi- 
tive recommendation in favor of with- 
drawal and those who did not wish such a 
specific reference. He also proposed that 
the Secretary-General be instructed to take 
steps to arrange a meeting of the heads of 
government of the great powers and the 
heads of government of the Arab countries 
and other countries concerned. 

Mr. Rahim (Yemen), who spoke next, 
stressed in connection with the proposals 
for an Arab development institution that 
the Arab countries after attaining their in- 
dependence had made great progress in the 
fields of industry, health, education, agri- 
culture, and the use of water resources, and 
that the Economic Council of the Arab 
League had been studying plans for an eco- 


nomic institution similar to the one pro- 
posed by the Assembly. On June 3, 1957, 
the Council of the Arab League had ap- 
proved the recommendation of its Eco- 
nomic Council to establish an Arab finan- 
cial organization for economic development. 
He said that the Arab League would wel- 
come all cooperation in this project and 
other programs from the UN and that his 
delegation believed that the UN was well 
advised to cooperate in this direction. 

The French spokesman, Mr. Couve de 
Murville, said of the conclusions of the ob- 
servers to Lebanon that it was true that they 
had not confirmed all the complaints made 
by the Lebanese government, but it must 
be recalled that they were given only a 
limited mission and were even more limited 
in their means of action. Regarding the 


seven-power draft resolution he observed 
that the principal point seemed to be the 
mission entrusted to the Secretary-General. 
The best thing was to place confidence in 
the Secretary-General, for it did not appear 
that the Assembly was in a position to de- 


fine precisely the measures which would 
permit the United States and the United 
Kingdom, in accordance with their request, 
to withdraw their forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan without the risk of serious disturb- 
ances. The Venezuelan, Ecuadorian, and 
Malayan delegates also supported the man- 
date to the Secretary-General. 

The Soviet representative, Mr. Gromyko, 
gave his opinion that most states repre- 
sented at the UN condemned the movement 
of United States and United Kingdom 
forces into the Middle East. He repeated 
his earlier charges that the actions of these 
two states violated the Charter of the UN 
and that they constituted aggression. He 
pointed out that in all the reports of the 
observation group in Lebanon, the group 
had noted that there was no intervention 
from outside on the part of the countries 
neighboring Lebanon and that the third 
report concluded that the landing of United 
States troops in Lebanon impeded the work 
of the UN observers and provoked a vio- 
lent reaction on the part of the Lebanese 
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population, The basic accusation of the 
United States and the United Kingdom con- 
cerning indirect aggression was, according 
to Mr. Gromyko, reduced to a condemna- 
tion of radio broadcasts from certain coun- 
tries. He asked what prevented these na- 
tions from accepting the proposals of the 
Soviet Union to condemn the propaganda 
of war, hostility, and hatred among peoples. 
In criticism of the seven-power draft reso- 
lution, the Soviet delegate declared that it 
had no relation to the evacuation of the 
troops from the two Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Eban, the Israeli spokesman, restated 
the opinion previously expressed by other 
delegations, that the competence of states 
to seek and offer assistance to each other 
was inherent in their sovereignty and that 
this right had always been an axiom of in- 
ternational law. He asserted that solemn 
precepts of conduct should be laid down 
for all Middle Eastern states and for all 
states in relation to the Middle East. ‘The 
most important of these principles was the 
need for all Middle Eastern states to respect 
the political independence and territorial 
integrity of all other Middle Eastern states. 
The General Assembly could not in strict 
realism offer the Middle East that peace 
which could only spring from voluntary 
acts of will by Middle Eastern governments 
themselves. 

Mr. Mahgoub (Sudan) called for the 
strengthening of the Arab League to en- 
able it to play a greater role. He said that 
each Arab state should be given the full 
right to decide for itself and, according to 
the wish and desire of its people, to join 
in a federation, confederation, or union, or 
to remain completely independent. The 
place to solve the internal problems of the 
Middle Eastern Arab countries was not in 
the General Assembly but in the League 
of Arab States. Mr. Slim of Tunisia also 
felt that a final solution to the existing 
situation in the Middle East could not be 
reached without the effective participation 
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of the representatives of the Arab states con- 
cerned. Although he called for the speedy 
withdrawal of the troops from Lebanon 
and Jordan, he stressed that in his view 
the presence of the troops had not given rise 
to an aggravation of the domestic situation 
in these countries. The withdrawal of the 
troops was necessary, he believed, but it 
would not be sufficient if there were not 
serious guarantees to enable the Arab states 
of the Middle East to be assured that their 
independence and territorial integrity would 
be safeguarded. Neither of the two draft 
resolutions before the Assembly clearly dem- 
onstrated the link between the withdrawal 
of troops and the necessary guarantees, for 
the Soviet draft dwelt only on the with- 
drawal of the troops, while the seven-power 
draft failed to refer to the need for a speedy 
withdrawal of the troops in the area. 

In agreement with the Irish representa- 
tive’s suggestion, Mr. Shaha (Nepal) called 
for a declaration by the Assembly concern- 
ing the neutrality of the whole region, say- 
ing that this would contribute to the in- 
terests of world peace and also the stabili- 
zation of the situation. The Member states 
also should undertake not to supply atomic 
weapons of any sort to the region and 
should accept an embargo on the shipment 
of weapons to the area. He called for 
constructive steps to solve the question of 
the Palestine refugees, saying that he could 
not envisage any lasting peace in the Middle 
East without an improvement of relations 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

At the closing meeting of the emergency 
session, Mr. Mahgoub (Sudan) presented a 
draft resolution’ co-sponsored by the ten 
Arab states represented in the Assembly. 
The draft noted the Charter aim that states 
should practise tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors; it noted the aims of the League of 
Arab States as well. It welcomed the re- 
newed assurances given by the Arab states 
to observe the provision of the Pact of the 
League that each member should respect 








the systems of government established in 
the other Member states and regard them 
as exclusive concerns of these states; it fur- 
thermore called upon all Member states to 
act strictly in accordance with the princi- 
ples of mutual respect for each other’s terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty, of non- 
aggression, of strict non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs, and of equal and 
mutual benefit, and to ensure that their 
conduct by word and deed conformed to 
these principles. It requested the Secretary- 
General to make forthwith, in consultation 
with the governments concerned and in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, such practical 
arrangements as would adequately help in 
upholding the purposes and principles of 
the Charter in relation to Lebanon and 
Jordan in the present circumstances, and 
thereby facilitate the early withdrawal of 
the foreign troops from the two countries. 
Another part of the draft resolution, which 
dealt with economic development, invited 
the Secretary-General to continue his stud- 
les at present under way and in this context 
to consult as appropriate with the Arab 
countries of the Middle East with a view 
to possible assistance regarding an Arab 
development institution designed to further 
economic growth in these countries.  Fi- 
nally, the draft requested Member states 
to cooperate fully in carrying out the pro- 
posals and invited the Secretary-General to 
report under the terms of the draft, as ap- 
propriate, the first report to be made not 
later than September 30, 1958. 

Following this speech, Mr. Engen (Nor- 
way) announced on behalf of the sponsors 
of the seven-power draft resolution previ- 
ously submitted that these sponsors did not 
request priority in voting on their draft in 
relation to the Arab draft resolution. Mr. 
Dulles (United States) then stated that the 
United States supported the Arab draft reso- 
lution. Comparing the Arab proposal with 
the seven-power draft resolution, Mr. Dulles 
pointed out that the latter took note of the 
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declarations of the governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom that 
they would withdraw as soon as the gov- 
ernments of Lebanon or Jordan requested 
or as soon as substitute arrangements were 
made by the UN. The Arab draft incor- 
porated the latter concept into the draft 
resolution itself, a method which was ac- 
ceptable to the United States. He also noted 
that the sections of the two draft resolutions 
dealing with an Arab development institu- 
tion were identical, as were the sections con- 
cerning a report by the Secretary-General. 

Mr. Gromyko also supported the Arab 
draft and informed the Assembly that he 
would not press for priority on his delega- 
tion’s proposal. The Arab draft resolution, 
although it was somewhat inadequate since 
it did not speak of the immediate with- 
drawal of forces, responded to the main 
task of the Assembly: to pronounce itself 
in favor of the early withdrawal of the 
United Kingdom and United States forces 
from the Middle East. The United King 
dom representative, Mr. Lloyd, said that 
the Arab draft resolution made more prog- 
ress than he had thought possible in the 
course of the session, for it not only recog- 
nized the need for a détente between the 
Arab states concerned but constituted a first 
step toward that end. 

After a number of other statements in 
support of the Arab draft resolution the 
The 


President stated that in view of the unani- 


proposal was adopted unanimously. 


mous vote it did not seem necessary to take 
a vote on the other draft resolutions which 
had been submitted. 

The report’ of the Credentials Commit- 
tee was then submitted to the Assembly by 
Mr. Thors (Iceland), the chairman of the 
committee. Following conflicting remarks 
concerning the representation of Hungary 
and China, the draft resolution contained 
within the report approving said report was 
adopted by 71 votes to 1. 
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Reports to the Thirteenth Session 


Report of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories: The 
ninth session of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
was held in New York from April 14 to 
May 16, 1958." The committee gave special 
attention to social conditions in non-self- 
governing territories which it discussed 
from its 169th to 180th meeting. The com- 
mittee had before it special studies by the 
Secretariat and specialized agencies relating 
to problems of family and community in 
the context of economic and social change 
and relating to broader aspects of public 
health. The committee discussed develop- 
ments in the social field in the light of the 
objectives of social policy as set forth in its 
1955 report on the same subject.” In the 
course of the general discussion the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, France, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom outlined 
principles of policy and reviewed recent de- 
velopments in the territories under their 
administration. 

At the 175th meeting the committee ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to prepare a report 
on social conditions in non-self-governing 
territories. This report, which was sub- 
mitted to the committee at its 186th meet- 
ing, was based on the view that social 
development was the whole process of 
change and advancement in a territory con- 
sidered in terms of the progressive well- 
being of society, covering the economic, so- 
cial, political, and cultural fields. The re- 
port also dealt with such fields as commu- 
nity development, social problems of ur- 
banization, family change and_ welfare 
measures, public health and nutrition, and 
race relations. The committee approved 
by 12 votes to none, with 1 abstention, a 
joint draft resolution under which the Gen- 
eral Assembly would a) approve the report 
on social conditions prepared in 1958 and 
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consider that it should be read with the 
earlier reports approved in 1952 and 1955 
and b) invite the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit the 1958 report to the Members respon- 
sible for the administration of non-self- 
governing territories, to the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and the specialized agencies concerned for 
their consideration. 

The committee discussed economic con- 
ditions briefly in light of the special report 
on that subject which it had drawn up in 
1957. The hope was expressed that the 
Economic Commission for Africa would 
contribute substantially to the social and 
economic advancement of the peoples in the 
non-self-governing territories in Africa, and 
that an effective relationship might be es- 
tablished between the committee and the 
new commission. The committee also con- 
sidered educational conditions, questions re- 
lating to summaries and analyses of infor- 
mation, international collaboration in re- 
spect of economic, social, and educational 
conditions, the preparation of the Secretary- 
General’s report on progress achieved in the 
territories, and the future work of the com- 
mittee. 

Concerning the renewal of the committee, 
the representative of the United States with 
the representatives of Ceylon and India in- 
troduced a joint draft resolution” which 
called on the General Assembly at its six- 
teenth session to reconsider the question of 
continuing the committee. The committee 
adopted the draft resolution by 10 votes to 
none, with 3 abstentions. 


Report of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion: The text of the report” of the Scien- 
tific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation was drafted by the committee 
during its fourth session from January 27 
to February 28, 1958, and was approved 
at the fifth session held from June g to 
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June 13, 1958. The report examined mat- 
ters falling within its field of competence 
under five main headings: a) genetics; b) 
the effects of irradiation by internally ab- 
sorbed isotopes and the effects of external 
radiation; c) natural radiation levels; d) 
exposures during medical procedures and 
occupational exposure; and e) environ- 
mental contamination. The report noted 
that the physical characteristics of ionizing 
radiation, and the amounts of human ex- 
posures to it, were at present more accu- 
rately known than its biological conse- 
quences, especially where small doses and 
dose rates were concerned. In summary, 
the report reviewed the amounts of radia- 
tion received by man and then attempted 
to estimate the biological effects of varying 
amounts of radiation of different types and 
to evaluate the hazard resulting from cer- 
tain sources of particular significance. The 
committee concluded that the exposure of 
mankind to ionizing radiation at present 
arose mainly from natural sources, from 
medical and industrial procedures, and from 
environmental contamination due to nu- 
clear explosions. Radioactive contamination 
of the environment resulting from explo- 
sions of nuclear weapons constituted a 
growing increment to world-wide radiation 
levels, involving new and largely unknown 
hazards to present and future populations. 
It was felt that all steps designed to mini- 
mize irradiation of human_ populations 
would benefit human health. Such steps 
included the avoidance of unnecessary ex- 
posure resulting from medical, industrial, 
and other procedures for peaceful uses, on 
the one hand, and the cessation of contami- 
nation of the environment by explosions of 
nuclear weapons, on the other. The report 
stressed repeatedly that any present attempt 
to evaluate the effects of sources of radia- 
tion to which the world population was ex- 
posed could produce only tentative estimates 
with wide margins of uncertainty. It was 
recognized that, as knowledge in the field 
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increased, modifications and amplifications 
of this report would become necessary. 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1959 with Information Annexes and the 
Third Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions: The report” of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the General Assembly on the 
budget estimates” for 1959 noted that the 
Secretary-General proposed a budget of 
$59,006,170 on a gross basis. Income other 
than staff assessment was estimated at 
$5,267,880; in addition, an _ estimated 
amount of $6,086,000 representing income 
derived from the staff assessment plan was 
to be available for credit to member states 
through the tax equalization fund. The 
committee’s report presented the 1959 budg- 
ets of eight specialized agencies, which 
amounted to $51,992,053 making, with the 
figure submitted by the Secretary-General, 
an aggregate of $110,998,223 which mem- 
bers of the nine organizations were to be 
asked to appropriate in respect of 1959. 
The advisory committee drew attention to 
the continued upward trend in expenditure 
and to the increasing financial burden there- 
by placed on member states and emphasized 
the importance of making every effort to 
ensure that rising costs were offset as far 
as possible by economies and improvements 
in administration. It noted, however, that 
insofar as the increase reflected an expan- 
sion in the programs and activities of the 
organizations, it could be welcomed as an 
indication of vigor; much of the remainder 
might be regarded as the inevitable conse 
quence of rising trends in salaries, wages, 
and prices of supplies and services. In ad- 
dition, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) was to undertake, in re- 
spect of 1959, expenditures estimated at 
some $5,225,000 under an administrative 
budget, apart from an operational program 
to be financed by voluntary contributions 
aiming toward $1,500,000. Member states 
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were also to be invited to make voluntary 
contributions to various extra-budgetary pro- 
grams, such as the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, the UN Children’s 
Fund, and the UN Refugee Fund. Con- 
tributions paid or pledged by governments 
in respect of these programs totalled ap- 
proximately $95.7 million for 1957. Assum- 
ing the same level of contributions to these 
programs in 1959 as in 1957, the total of 
the regular budgets of the UN, specialized 
agencies, and IAEA, together with the vol- 
untary contributions to the four extra- 
budgetary programmes, would be of the 
order of $200 million in 1959. Obligations 
in connection with the UN Emergency 
Force (UNEF) amounted to $30 million 
for the first financial period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and were estimated at $25 
million for the period January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1958. Assessments totalling 
$40,028,988 had already been made to mem- 
ber states in respect of UNEF. 

In comparison with 1958 the largest sin- 
gle item of increase in the Secretary- 
General’s initial estimates for 1959 occurred 
in the Secretariat and included $500,000 for 
the Economic Commission for Africa and 
some $1,700,000 in respect of salaries, wages, 
and common staff costs. Other increases in 
the estimates totalling some $610,000 were 
offset by a decrease of some $640,000 due 
largely to the lower provision in 1959 for 
the Second UN International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

In comparing 1958 and 1959 with respect 
to the anticipated budgetary situation, the 
significant fact that emerged was that the 
largest increases were related to cost factors, 
such as the level of salaries and wages and 
the rates for various contractual services, 
rather than to any major changes in the 
nature and extent of the programs to be 
undertaken, apart from the establishment 
of a new regional economic commission for 
Africa. It was recognized that these in- 
creased cost factors were only to a limited 
degree subject to the control of the UN. 

The 1959 estimates, as the 1958 budget, 


were submitted in the form which the Gen- 
eral Assembly had approved in February 
1957, for an experimental period of two 
years. The 1959 presentation differed in one 
important respect from that used for the 
1958 estimates: the estimates, separately 
shown in 1958, for the Technical Assistance 
Administration, the Joint Secretariat of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the 
Drug Supervisory Body, and the Secretariat 
of the Joint Staff Pension Board and the 
UN Staff Pension Committee had been con- 
solidated in the 1959 estimates with the 
estimates for the Secretariat generally. Ac- 
cordingly, separate estimates, by organiza- 
tional segment or activity, were retained 
only for the Office of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the UN Field Serv- 
ice, the revenue-producing activities, and 
the International Court of Justice. A fur- 
ther improvement, reflected in the 1959 es- 
timates, was the inclusion, for appropriation 
purposes, of all the administrative expenses 
of the Technical Assistance Administration 
and the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, with appropriate income cred- 
its under one part of the estimates repre- 
senting the portions of the total costs which 
would be financed from the extra-budgetary 
funds concerned. In previous years, the 
regular appropriation budget had covered 
only that part of the total expenditure which 
was met out of the budget, although in the 
case of the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration information was included in the 
budget document in respect of total costs. 
The committee drafted two resolutions 
for consideration by the General Assembly. 
The draft appropriation resolution recom- 
mended a total appropriation of $58,484,500, 
representing a reduction of $521,670 in the 
estimates presented by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; included income other than staff as- 
sessment of $5,267,880, the figure presented 
by the Secretary-General; and included in- 
come from staff assessment estimated at 
$6,056,000, reduction of 
$30,000 from the Secretary-General’s figure. 
The second draft resolution authorized the 


representing a 








Secretary-General to enter into commit- 
ments to meet unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses, provided that he follow the pro- 
cedure of gaining, when necessary, prior 
concurrence of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
The rest of the report presented detailed 
recomusendations on the budget estimates 
and a special study of the offices of the con- 
troller and of personnel. 

In addition to the above material, the 
Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1959 contained two draft resolutions per- 
taining to appropriation and to unforeseen 
and extraordinary expenses respectively. The 
budget estimates were presented under the 
categories of the UN and the International 
Court of Justice: the UN category included 
estimated costs for sessions of the General 
Assembly, commissions, and committees, 
and special meetings and conferences; spe- 
cial and related activities; the 
Secretariat; special offices; common services 
and equipment; technical programs; and 
special expenses. Two information annexes 
were contained in the estimates: 1) distri- 
bution of all established posts by category 
and post level; and 2) estimation of ap- 
proximate cost of the main fields of UN 
activities, 1959. 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 
Accounts for the financial period from 1 
July 1956 to 31 December 1957: The ex- 
penditures under all programs of the UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
amounted to $52,045,632, whereas contribu- 
tions and other income actually received 
during the period reviewed were less than 
expenditures, only amounting to $43,525,- 
752." Expenditure on relief measures 
amounted to $37,746,432 and those on the 
rehabilitation program to $14,299,200. The 
excess of expenditure over income ($8,519,- 
880) was met from the accumulated sur- 
pluses, which were thereby reduced to 


missions 
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$18,906,209. The present working capital 
consisted of these surpluses and had been 
reduced during recent years because expen- 
ditures had been in excess of income. The 
present total of $18,906,209 showed a sharp 
drop in working capital during the audit 
period under review over the previous bal- 
ance of $27,227,514. 
incurred as a result of the Gaza emergency 
totalled $866,106 and might result in a 
higher figure due to certain other addi- 
tional items. Part of this expenditure might 
be offset by the eventual recovery of certain 
claims set up by the agency, totalling 
$373,491. 

According to UNRWA’s monthly regis 
tration statistics, the number of registered 
refugees as of December 31, 1957, was 
967,786, an increase of 45,507 during the 
eighteen-month fiscal period, due mainly 
to births. The international staff numbered 
122 at the end of the period, and the num- 
ber of area employees was 9,820. 


Expenses and _ losses 


United Nations Emergency Force Budget 
Estimates for the period January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1958: The budget estimates” for 
the year 1958, the second financial period of 
the UN Emergency Force (UNEP), to- 
talled $20,200,000. 
cover certain possible claims from govern- 


This figure did not 


ments relating to the reimbursement of costs 
incurred by governments for the replace- 
ment of equipment destroyed or worn-out 
and for such deterioration, beyond that pro- 
vided for under normal depreciation sched- 
ules, as could be assessed at the conclusion 
of the total period of service of their troops 
in UNEF. 

The Secretary-General compared the esti- 
mate of $20,200,000 for 1958 to expendi- 
tures.and obligations for the first financial 
period ending December 31, 1957, amount- 
ing to $28,775,836. 
reduction were inter alia: 1) the first period 


The reasons for the 


covered fourteen months, while the second 
covered twelve; 2) initial logistical require 
ments had been largely met, and present 
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procurement programs were geared to meet 
continuing needs determined on the basis 
of experience under relatively stable condi- 
tions; and 3) full advantage was being 
taken of experience to achieve significant 
improvements in operations and in admin- 
istration, with resultant economies. 

The budget estimates were divided into 
two parts: operation of the force and reim- 
bursement to governments of costs incurred 
in providing military contingents. The first 
part contained sections on military person- 
nel, operational expenses, rental and main- 
tenance of premises, rations, welfare, non- 
military personnel, and contingencies. The 
Secretary-General requested that he be al- 
lowed to transfer credits between these sec- 
tions as circumstances required. Regarding 
the second part, the Secretary-General noted 
that since the costs represented areas of 
expenditure which required separate treat- 
ment, and since the precise requirements 
could not be predicted in advance, the Gen- 
eral Assembly might wish to provide that 
the amounts under this part might not be 
transferred to other sections of the UNEF 
budget without the specific advance ap- 
proval of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions. 


United Nations Children’s Fund: Finan- 
cial Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31 December 1957: In 1957 the income of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) from all sources was approxi- 
mately $20.7 million, an increase of $0.9 
million over 1956, resulting from an in- 
crease of approximately $400,000 in govern- 
ment contributions, $300,000 from private 
contributions, and $200,000 from other in- 
come.” The rise in government contribu- 
tions was accounted for by an increase of 
$300,000 from the United States and an in- 
crease of approximately $100,000 from other 
governments. The United States contribu- 
tion for 1958 was $11 million, on the under- 
standing that it was not to exceed 52.5 per- 
cent of other governmental contributions. 
Allocations amounted to $24.1 million, ex- 


ceeding income by $3.4 million, as com- 
pared to the 1956 figure of $22.4 million, 
which exceeded income by $2.6 million. 
Allocations in excess of income were made 
possible in 1956 and 1957 by a carry-over of 
unallocated funds and unused balances of 
allocations from previous years. These un- 
allocated funds amounted to $7.1 million 
at the beginning of 1956, to $5.7 million at 
the beginning of 1957, and to $3.6 million 
at the end of 1957. Of the latter amount, 
$2.3 million were contributions receivable 
from governments. 

In connection with program trends it was 
noted that during 1957 approximately 48 
million children and mothers benefited 
from the large-scale disease control cam- 
paigns and supplementary feeding programs 
assisted by UNICEF, compared with 30 
million benefiting in 1956. (These figures 
did not include the many beneficiaries of 
UNICEF-aided basic maternal and child 
welfare services, which could not at present 
be accurately compiled.) At the end of 
1957 UNICEF was aiding 323 programs in 
104 countries and territories as compared 
with 313 programs in 99 countries and terri- 
tories a year earlier. UNICEF was enlarg- 
ing aid to basic maternal and child welfare 
services, continuing aid for the control or 
eradication of the major endemic diseases 
affecting children, and increasingly stress- 
ing special measures to improve child nu- 
trition. For each dollar allocated by 
UNICEF in 1957 the assisted governments 
spent or committed themselves to spend, on 
the average, $2.39, compared to $2.29 in 
1956. 

This report included also the financial 
statements of the UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund for the year ended January 31, 1958. 
In 1957, 7,597,000 cards were sold with a 
net income of $336,965, compared with 
6,322,000 cards sold with a net income of 
$259,346 in 1956. Sales of the greeting 
cards had risen from year to year due to 
increased promotional activities and to or- 
ganized campaigns throughout the world. 


18 General Assembly Official Records (13th session), Supplement 6A. 
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Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: The report” covered 
the activities of the Office of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
from May 1957 to May 1958. As it had 
been the policy of UNHCR to seek a com- 
plete solution for a new refugee problem 
as soon as it arose, the international com- 
munity was made aware in the case of 
Hungarian refugees that countries of first 
asylum should not be left with the burden 
of large numbers of refugees difficult to re- 
settle. The implementation of this policy 
was successful in Yugoslavia where, as a 
result of cooperation between governments, 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration (ICEM), the United States 
Escapee Program, voluntary agencies, and 
UNHCR, the Hungarian refugee problem 
was completely solved by January 1958. Of 
the total influx of 19,857 Hungarian refu- 
gees into that country, 2,773 were volun- 
tarily repatriated, 16,409 resettled, and 675 
integrated. The situation in Austria was 
less satisfactory. Of the total influx of over 
180,000 Hungarian refugees into Austria, 
an estimated 7,800 had been repatriated and 
154,300 resettled, while there still remained 
18,200, of whom 7,600 were in camps. A 
permanent solutions program in an amount 
of $3,500,000 had been put into effect for 
non-settled Hungarian refugees who wished 
to stay in Austria. 

Partly as a result of the resettlement of 
Hungarian refugees, of the naturalization 
of other refugees, and of the influx of new 
refugees, there had been a gradual change 
in the composition of the refugee popula- 
tion within the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office in various areas. In coun- 
tries of resettlement, which admitted in the 
course of 1957 some 80,900 Hungarian ref- 
ugees in addition to some 35,000 other 
refugees, the Hungarians constituted an 
important new element. On the other hand, 
the number of those whose refugee status 
was of longer standing had decreased 
through naturalization during this period 


19 General Assembly Official Records (13th session), 
Supplement 11. 


by approximately 30,000 in Europe alone. 
New problems had arisen, however, as a 
result of the influx of new refugees who 
entered western European countries at an 
estimated monthly rate of 1,700 during 
1957 As a result of experience gained 
in the Hungarian operation, governments 
showed a tendency to apply more liberal 
immigration criteria to certain handicapped 
groups of earlier refugees. In addition to 
certain European countries, Australia and 
New Zealand agreed in principle to accept 
a number of families with one or more 
physically-handicapped members. These 
governments also gave favorable considera- 
tion to the admission of difficult cases when 
this enabled them to join their families 
which had already been admitted. The 
government of the United States included 
a provision in favor of tubercular cases in 
its Immigration and Nationality Act of 
September 11, 1957. 

As regards international protection, fur- 
ther efforts had been made to improve the 
general situation as well as the legal status 
of refugees in various countries. Largely 
owing to the close cooperation which had 
developed between UNHCR branch offices 
and the governmental authorities, new legal 
provisions had been adopted for the benefit 
of refugees, and measures were continuing 
to be taken for the implementation of im- 
portant articles of the 1951 Convention re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees, in particu- 
lar those concerning the right of employ- 
ment and social benefits. 

A survey” of the non-settled refugee pop- 
ulation in Austria, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, and Turkey showed that in 
midsummer 1957, when the survey was 
carried out, there were approximately 
178,000 non-settled refugees in these coun- 
tries. Of this number, some 58,000 refu- 
gees were living in camps and some 120,000 
outside camps. 

During this fourth and final year of the 
UN Refugee Fund (UNREF), the program 
was mainly focused on the countries with 
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the largest camp populations. While per- 
manent solutions were being achieved main- 
ly through integration projects, resettlement 
remained an important solution. By March 
31, 1958, a total of 34,903 refugees had been 
assisted under the UNREF program, of 
whom 22,039 had been firmly settled. On 
the assumption that all camp clearance proj- 
ects could be implemented within the 
UNREF Revised Plan of Operations (1958), 
it was estimated that there might remain at 
the end of the year some 11,600 refugees 
in camps who would not have benefited 
from the UNREF program and who would 
not be eligible for assistance under other 
international programs. To implement solu- 
tions for these refugees in the course of 
1959 and 1960 as part of the intensification 
of the UNREF program, a camp clearance 
program in an amount of $4,800,000 was 
submitted to the UNREF Executive Com- 
mittee.” By May 15, 1958, an amount of 
$3,478,100 had been paid, pledged, or 
promised by Members of the UN and Mem- 
bers of the specialized agencies toward the 
total sum of about $10,200,000 required for 
the 1958 UNREF program and its intensifi- 
cation for camp clearance. 

A special problem had arisen as a result 
of an acute shortage in the funds available 
to ICEM for the transportation of refugees 
of European origin from the Far East, and 
in the funds available to the High Com- 
missioner for their care and maintenance in 
transit in Hong Kong. Through the gen- 
erosity of several interested governments 
and voluntary agencies a complete interrup- 
tion of the operation had been avoided, 
but, as at the beginning of June 1958, the 
crisis was continuing.” There were at that 
time still 10,300 refugees of European ori- 
gin on the mainland of China, 5,300 of 
whom had been assured of resettlement 
visas. The total number could all be moved 
if transportation funds totalling approxi- 
mately $5,500,000 were available to ICEM. 

It was recalled that the General Assembly 

“1 For a summary of the eighth session of the Com- 


mittee, see this issue, p. 502~503. 
22 For action taken by the eighth session of the 


at its twelfth session had decided to prolong 
the office for a period of five years from 
January 1, 1959. At the same time it was 
decided that the program of UNREF 
should be intensified to the fullest extent 
possible (1958) in order to achieve perma- 
nent solutions for the maximum number 
of refugees remaining in camps, without 
losing sight of the need to continue to seek 
solutions for the problem of refugees out- 
side camps. The General Assembly also 
decided that the UNREF program as such 
should come to an end on December 31, 
1958; that from January 1, 1959, UNHCR 
should carry out such programs as might be 
authorized by the Executive Committee of 
the High Commissioner’s program; and 
that the UNREF Executive Committee 
should exercise in 1958 such functions in- 
cumbent upon the Executive Committee of 
the High Commissioner’s program as it 
deemed necessary, with a view to assuring 
the continuation of international assistance 
to refugees. 

Annex II following this report contained 
the report on the seventh session of the 
UNREF Executive Committee which met in 
Geneva from January 13 to 17, 1958. The 
committee adopted two resolutions, one au- 
thorizing the High Commissioner to appeal 
for and use contributions to aid the joint 
UNHCR/ICEM Far Eastern Operation, 
and the other expressing the hope that all 
countries able to admit refugees would do 
their utmost to help achieve a rapid solution 
of the refugee problem. Annex III contained 
the report on the eighth session of the 
UNREF Executive Committee which met in 
Geneva, June 2-6, 1958. During this ses- 
sion the committee had considered a Re- 
port of the Far Eastern Operation,” from 
which it emerged that further funds amount- 
ing to approximately $140,000 would be re- 
quired to pay for care and maintenance in 
Hong Kong during the rest of 1958. A 
tentative target of $943,000 was proposed for 
the UNHCR contribution to the Far Eastern 
UNREF Executive Committee on proposals for the 


solution of this problem, see this issue, p. $03. 
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Operation in 1959. The Director of ICEM 
emphasized the importance attached by his 
organization to the Far Eastern Operation 
which UNHCR and ICEM had taken over 
after the termination of the International 
Refugee Organization. It had been hoped 
that about 3,500 refugees would be moved 
during 1958. By the end of June, however, 
only 1,300 would have left Hong Kong and 
the available funds would have then been 
exhausted. After several governments had 
pledged contributions, the committee au- 
thorized the High Commissioner to spend 
a further sum not exceeding $140,000 for 
care and maintenance in Hong Kong up 
to the end of 1958 and up to $50,000 for care 
and maintenance in 1959, pending the avail- 
ability of contributions for the Far Eastern 
Operation in that year. 

In the course of the eighth session the 
committee was called upon to consider a 
program for camp clearance and a note sub- 
mitted by the High Commissioner on the 
problem of international assistance to non- 
settled refugees after termination of the 


UNREF program. Members of the com- 
mittee felt it would be impossible to take 
immediate decisions on programs to be car- 
ried out by the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice after termination of the UNREF pro- 
gram on December 31, 1958. The committee 
therefore unanimously adopted a resolution 
under which it established a working party 
consisting of nine governments” and re- 
quested it to make proposals on the action 
that should be taken by the UNREF Execu- 
tive Committee, particularly so far as con- 
cerned specific programs and their financial 
targets. The committee also decided to hold 
a special session not later than September 26, 
1958, to consider the proposals of the work- 
ing party. The UNREF Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a draft resolution which rec- 
ommended that the Economic and Social 
Council consider the desirability of increas- 
ing the membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gram from twenty-four to the full number 
of twenty-five states authorized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


*4 Australia, Brazil, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Iran, the Netherlands, the: United 


Kingdom, and the United States. 





Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 827th 
meeting through its 839th meeting (July 
15—August 28, 1958). 


Complaints of Lebanon and Jordan con- 
cerning Intervention in their Internal Af- 
fairs by the United Arab Republic 

On July 15, 1958, the Security Council 
again considered the Lebanese complaint 
concerning intervention in its internal af- 
fairs by the United Arab Republic.’ Follow- 
ing the Council’s decision not to seat the 
delegate of the revolutionary government of 
Iraq in place of Mr. Abbass because of 
insufficient credentials, Mr. Lodge (United 
States) opened the discussion. He officially 
advised the Council that the United States 
(in sending troops to Lebanon) had re- 
sponded to the request of the President of 
Lebanon for the help of friendly govern- 
ments to preserve Lebanon’s integrity and in- 
dependence. The sole purpose of'the presence 
of United States troops was to help the 
Lebanese government in the face of out- 
side threats, until the UN could act to pro- 
tect Lebanese independence and _ political 
integrity. He further stated that the United 
States had acted in accordance with the 
inherent right of all nations to work to- 
gether to preserve their independence, and 
that if the UN were to succeed it should 
support the efforts of the legitimate and 
democratically elected government of Leb- 
anon to protect itself from aggression from 
without, even if that aggression was in- 
direct. Sir Pierson Dixon (United King- 
dom) supported Mr. Lodge’s statement. 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold then re- 
ported on his action in establishing an ob- 
servation group in Lebanon in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the Council 
on June 11, 1958." 


1 Document S/4007; for previous discussion of this 
question see International Organization, Summer 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 43), p. 341-346. 

2 Document S/4023; for a summary of the resolu- 
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Mr. Azkoul (Lebanon), speaking next, 
summarized the comments’ of his govern- 
ment of the first report’ of the observation 
group. These comments, he noted, pointed 
out that for a number of reasons the obser- 
vation group had failed to make a final 
judgment on the dispatch of men and 
weapons to Lebanon. The group had not 
been able to reach the rebel-held frontiers, 
nor did it have air observation means or 
the equipment for night observation; fur- 
thermore, it had not begun functioning 
with the personnel that had been envisaged. 
The Lebanese government also maintained 
that its charges regarding infiltration of 
armed men and the dispatch of weapons to 
Lebanon were confirmed by the observation 
group’s report in the following respects: 
a) the group admitted indirectly that it 
had observed at least a certain number of 
armed men who were not Lebanese; b) in- 
filtration was probable in areas where there 
were ethnically similar groups on both sides 
of the Syrian-Lebanese border; c) rebels 
could hold the border areas because of the 
proximity of Syria from which they could 
receive support in men, weapons, and 
money; and d) the rebels prevented the 
observers from going to the border areas 
because they wished to conceal infiltration 
movements. Despite the presence of UN 
observers the infiltration of men and weap- 
ons was continuing, proving that the meas- 
ures limiting the group to mere observation 
were insufficient to meet the deteriorating 
situation. Mr. Azkoul therefore urged the 
Council to take more effective measures in 
order to fulfill the Council’s purpose of 
preventing any material or armed men from 
entering Lebanon. Until such time, he 
stated, Lebanon had decided to implement 
Article 51 of the UN Charter, which recog- 
nized the right of self-defense, and had 


tion, see International Summer 
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requested the direct assistance of friendly 
countries. 

The delegate of the Soviet Union (Mr. 
Sobolev) gave his view that the situation 
in Lebanon constituted a civil war against 
the reactionary anti-popular policies of the 
government of Chamoun and that Lebanon 
was not threatened by alleged intervention 
on the part of the United Arab Republic 
but rather by armed intervention by the 
United States. Mr. Sobolev concluded by 
moving a draft resolution calling on the 
United States to “withdraw forthwith its 
troops from Lebanese territory”.’ 

The 828th meeting began with short 
statements by Mr. de Vaucelles (France), 
Mr. Holmes (Canada), and Mr. Kiang 
(China) who upheld the actions of the UN 
and the United States in Lebanon. The 
delegate of the United Arab Republic (Mr. 
Loutfi) declared that there was no reason 
for the landing of United States troops in 
Lebanon, because the problem was an inter- 
nal one, as had been reported by the obser- 
vation group. He considered that the 
United States had intervened in the do- 
mestic affairs of Lebanon as a result of the 
recent Iraqi revolution. In response, Mr. 
Azkoul (Lebanon) reiterated that although 
the observation group did not note the 
existence of infiltration, it could not have 
said that there was none, and that only with 
the end of infiltration could the problem be 
settled as an internal affair. Discussion 
then centered on the use of the phrase 
“massive infiltration” by the head of the 
observation group (Mr. Galo Plaza)* and 
the interpretation to be placed on the word- 
ing in the report of the observation group. 
The Council debated the group’s findings 
that it had not been able to establish where 
the arms were acquired or whether any 
of the armed men had infiltrated from out- 
side. The Council also considered the 
group’s statement that it had little doubt 
that the vast majority of armed men was 
Lebanese. 

At the 829th meeting Mr. Lodge (United 


5 Document S/4047. 
® UN Press Release LEB/15. 


States) explained the United States draft 
resolution’ which was before the Council. 
He stated that its purposes were: 1) to sup- 
port and strengthen the operations of the 
observer group; 2) to provide the basis for 
additional arrangements by the Secretary- 
General with a view toward making addi- 
tional contingents available as necessary; 
and 3) to make it possible for United States 
forces to withdraw promptly if the terms 
of the draft resolution were carried out. 
Mr. Lodge further stated that additional 
measures were necessary because the present 
observation group did not have sufficient 
means to meet the situation, especially in 
the light of recent events in Iraq and Jor- 
dan. Additional contingents would not be 
there to fight, just as the United States forces 
were not there for that purpose. Mr. 
Sobolev delivered a lengthy statement stress- 
ing that the draft resolution endorsed armed 
intervention and aggression and declaring 
that the United States did not accept the 
crux of the work of the observation group 
but was prompted to act on its own with 
the purpose of stemming Arab nationalism. 
In his reply, Mr. Lodge enumerated re- 
ports pointing to outside infiltration into 
Lebanon. The delegate of Japan (Mr. 
Matsudaira) supported the United States 
resolution although he had some reserva- 
tions. 

At the 830th meeting Mr. Jarring (Swe- 
den) took the position that the action of 
the United States in sending troops to Leb- 
anon in compliance with the request of the 
Lebanese government for military assistance 
had substantially altered the conditions un- 
der which the Council had decided to send 
observers. He subsequently tabled a draft 
resolution’ noting the above points and re- 


questing the Secretary-General to suspend 


the activities of the observers until further 
notice. The Council should, however, keep 
the Lebanese complaint on its agenda. Mr. 
Sobolev supported this resolution on the 
grounds that the presence of the UN ob- 
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servers served to cover up United States 
armed intervention. 

At the 831st meeting it was decided to 
place on the agenda simultaneously the 
complaint of Lebanon and a complaint by 
Jordan embodied in a letter’ of July 17, 
1958, which claimed interference in Jor- 
danian domestic affairs by the United Arab 
Republic. The representative of Jordan 
(Mr. Toukan), having been invited by the 
President to take his place at the Council, 
proceeded to outline the background situa- 
tion leading to his government’s request to 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
for aid. Sir Pierson Dixon, who was sup- 
ported by Mr. Lodge, informed the Council 
that United Kingdom forces had _ been 
sent to Jordan in answer to this request. 
Mr. Lodge made a further plea for the 
enlargement of the observation group in 
Lebanon as requested in the revised version 
of the United States draft resolution.” He 
also spoke of the responsibility of the UN 
in meeting “plain clothes” subversion as 
well as direct aggression. The delegate of 
China (Mr. Tsiang) supported the posi- 
tion of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

After a statement charging the United 
States and the United Kingdom with ag- 
gression in the Middle East, the Soviet dele- 
gate moved a revised draft resolution which 
called for the cessation by both the United 
States and the United Kingdom of their 
armed intervention in the domestic affairs 
of the Arab states and for the removal of 
their troops from Lebanon and Jordan.” 
Mr. Loutfi (United Arab Republic) sum- 
marized his position as follows: United 
States intervention in Lebanon was not 
justified by the UN Charter, by inter- 
national law, nor by the situation in Leba- 
non; the reason for such action was the 
internal situation in Iraq which had already 
become stabilized; and the landing of 
United Kingdom troops in Jordan simply 
confirmed the thesis that the real issue was 
the revolution in Iraq. 


® Document S$/4053. 
# Document S/4050/Rev.1. 


At the 832d meeting Mr. Abbass (Iraq) 
pointed out for purposes of clarification that 
the Arab Union (Iraq and Jordan) still 
existed as a constitutional entity, and that 
no question of aggression could arise be- 
tween them because they were part of the 
same union. He maintained that it was 
the right of legally constituted governments 
of independent states to ask for aid from 
other friendly states but requested a clear, 
unequivocal statement from the United 
States and the United Kingdom that their 
troops would withdraw when the Lebanese 
and Jordanian governments indicated they 
were no longer needed. Such a declaration 
was subsequently made by the delegates of 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union), after claiming 
that the representative of Iraq was illegally 
sitting because he had been recalled by the 
new government of Iraq, denied Mr. Ab- 
bass’ statement that the Arab Union was 
still in existence and said that this claim 
was made so that the aggression planned 
against Iraq could be justified by calling it 
an internal matter. 

The delegate of Jordan (Mr. Toukan) 
stressed his previous points that United 
Kingdom troops were sent to Jordan at the 
request not only of the King, but of the 
government, and that the number of at- 
tempted coups d'etat and the movements 
of troops of the United Arab Republic on 
the border of Jordan proved the threat 
which had caused Jordan to ask for aid. 

Mr. Azkoul (Lebanon) began the 833d 
meeting with comments on the second in- 
terim report of the UN observation group 
in Lebanon.” He pointed out that even 
if the observers had reached the border 
there was no proof that their observation 
had become effective, and that they were 
operating still only in daylight when infil- 
tration largely had taken place at night. He 
asserted that when the observers went into 
rebel territory, they were often guided by 
rebels so that they saw nothing unfavorable 
to the rebel side; he also stated that the 
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observers had been fired upon in the Baal- 
beck region. He put to the delegate of the 
Soviet Union four questions: 1) was the 
government of Lebanon the legitimate gov- 
ernment of that country? 2) if interven- 
tion existed, was this government entitled 
to ask the UN for aid? 3) if the govern- 
ment could not wait for the UN, could it 
request aid from friendly countries under 
the UN Charter? and 4) was there external 
intervention by the United Arab Republic 
in the domestic affairs of Lebanon? Hav- 
ing himself answered each of these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, Mr. Azkoul con- 
tinued by asking why the observation group 
had not reported on the facts pointing to 
mass foreign intervention. He brought up 
three considerations: 1) the observation 


group could only report what it itself had 
seen; 2) the reports of the Lebanese govern- 
ment to the group often concerned inci- 
dents which were over before the group 
learned of them; and 3) the purpose of 
the group was not to report on infiltration 
but to put an end to any infiltration. Mr. 


Azkoul concluded by enumerating facts 
which he claimed pointed to foreign inter- 
vention and by asking the Soviet delegate 
to show how these occurrences could possi- 
bly lead to any conclusion other than that 
there was mass intervention. 

At the 834th meeting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral submitted a report on communiqués 
from the government of the Republic of 
Iraq which replaced Mr. Abbass by Mr. 
Jawad as the Iraqi delegate on the Council 
and which notified the Secretary-General 
that Iraq had withdrawn from the Arab 
Union. The United Kingdom delegate 
stated that he would not accept any docu- 
ment issued by the revolutionary authorities 
in Baghdad. Mr. Abbass (Iraq) stated 
that he had received instructions from Am- 
man to continue to represent Iraq in the 
UN, since the constitution of the Arab 
Union said that in the absence of the King 
of Iraq the King of Jordan was to be the 

13 See p. 505 of this issue. 
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head of the Union which conducted the 
foreign affairs of its members. Mr. Sobolev 
upheld the right of Mr. Jawad to be seated 
on the grounds that Iraq and Jordan were 
two separate countries with different dele- 
gates in the UN and that each appointed 
its own representatives. The head of Jor- 
dan, he said, could not sign the credentials 
of the representative of Iraq. The Council 
took no action at this time and Mr. Abbass 
retained his seat. 

The President (Mr. Araujo), speaking 
as the representative of Colombia, suggested 
that the problem in the Middle East would 
not be solved by any of the proposed 
measures but declared that he would vote 
for the United States resolution with the 
reservation that Colombia could not at this 
time accept an obligation to provide troops 
for the UN. 

The Council proceeded to vote on the 
draft resolutions before it. The Soviet reso- 
lution” was rejected by 1 vote in favor 
(Soviet Union) and 8 against (Canada, 
China, Colombia, France, Iraq, Panama, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States), 
with 2 abstentions (Japan and Sweden). 
The resolution of the United States by a 
vote of g in favor, 1 against (Soviet Union), 
and 1 abstention (Sweden) also failed of 
adoption, as did the Swedish resolution” by 
2 votes in favor (Sweden, Soviet Union) 
and g against. 

Mr. Lodge immediately presented a new 
draft resolution” calling for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly to make 
recommendations concerning the Lebanon 
complaint. 

At the 835th meeting the delegate of 
Japan, in order that the Council would not 
be charged again with inability to meet its 
responsibilities, introduced a resolution” 
calling for a strengthened UN observation 
group in Lebanon. Sir Pierson Dixon sup- 
ported the Japanese resolution and sug- 
gested that in the case of Jordan, consulta- 
tions should be held with the Secretary- 
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General, the government of Jordan, and 
other governments concerned for the pur- 
pose of devising some form of effective 
action in that country by the UN to insure 
Jordan’s independence and territorial integ- 
rity. The United States and Canadian rep- 
resentatives also supported the Japanese res- 
olution. The Secretary-General spoke about 
the possibility of strengthening and, expand- 
ing the observation group in Lebanon, con- 
cluding that this action could meet the 
responsibilities falling on the UN as indi- 
cated in the Japanese resolution. The dele- 
gate of France (Mr. de Vaucelles) lent his 
support to the revised Japanese resolution.” 
The delegate of Sweden gave his delega- 
tion’s support to the Japanese resolution, 
saying that Sweden did not exclude the 
possibility of expanded UN activities in 
Lebanon although the Swedish draft resolu- 
tion had been framed with the idea that 
the presence of United States soldiers 
seemed to blur the distinction between them 
and the UN observers. He felt that the 
observers could for this reason have become 
a political handicap to the UN. The dele- 
gate of Panama (Mr. Illueca) was in favor 
of the resolution on the grounds that every 
effort should be made to achieve a solution 
under the Council. 

The delegate of Lebanon gave a long 
summary of reports proving the continued 
interference by the United Arab Republic 
in the internal affairs of Lebanon. He gave 
his approval to the Japanese resolution, but 
expressed the doubt whether the action 
which it called for could be effective in the 
existing situation. He also stated that Leb- 
anon reserved the right to decide on the 
adequacy of the measures taken. The dele- 
gate of the United Arab Republic answered 
that the Lebanese charges were not sup- 
ported by proof and were in fact made to 
justify armed intervention which, in turn, 
was provoked by the Iraq question. 

Mr. Sobolev, summarizing his view of 
the situation in the Middle East, asserted 
that the intervention of the United States 
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and the United Kingdom in the internal 
affairs of Lebanon and Jordan was increas- 
ing every day with the dispatching of more 
troops and that this armed action bypassed 
the UN. Opposing the Japanese resolution, 
Mr. Sobolev raised a number of questions 
and concluded with three major points: 
1) the resolution tacitly sanctioned the pres- 
ence of United Kingdom and United States 
troops in the Middle East although they 
were there illegally; 2) it instructed the 
observation group to continue and expand 
its work despite the utter change in condi- 
tions under which it was present; and 3) 
it asked that additional measures be taken 
which would sanction a UN international 
army, although the Council had already 
rejected this action. Because of the serious- 
ness of the situation, the Soviet government 
suggested a meeting of the heads of govern- 
ments of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, France, and 
India, with the participation of the Secre- 
tary-General, to devise measures to stop 
the armed conflict in the Middle East. Their 
decisions would be forwarded to the Se- 
curity Council, with the participation of 
the Arab countries. If the Council could 
not act on its own, he called for a special 
session of the General Assembly to deal 
with the question of the United States and 
United Kingdom intervention.” The dele- 
gate of Canada (Mr. Smith) endorsed the 
idea of a discussion of the Middle East 
situation at the highest level and said that 
he had listened with interest to the Soviet 
idea that the UN be included. 

At the 836th meeting Mr. Sobolev intro- 
duced some amendments to the Japanese 
resolution, among which was a new para- 
graph calling upon the United States to 
withdraw forthwith its forces from Leba- 
non.” At the next meeting the delegate 
of the United Kingdom explained that he 
could not accept the Soviet amendments 
because they reinserted into the Japanese 
compromise resolution the central point of 
the rejected Soviet resolution and sought 
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to circumscribe in their elaboration the ef- 
forts of the Secretary-General. 

The result of the vote on the Soviet 
amendments as a whole was 1 in favor 
(Soviet Union) and 8 against (Canada, 
China, Colombia, France, Iraq, Panama, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States), 
with 2 abstentions (Japan and Sweden). 
The Japanese draft resolution failed of 
adoption by a vote of 10 in favor and 1 
against (Soviet Union). 

The Secretary-General declared that he 
felt it his duty to act to fill any vacuum 
so as to provide for the safeguarding of 
peace and security. The continued opera- 
tion of the UN observation group, there- 
fore, would mean its further development 
to give it all possible significance consistent 
with its basic character, as determined by 
the Council in its formative resolution, and 
with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 

The President of the Council in consid- 
eration of the fact that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union had proposed 
the convening cf ‘a special session of the 
General Assembly, that the UN should con- 
tinue to act effectively in the Middle East 
and should not close the door on a com- 
promise solution, and that all the foreign 
offices of the world were considering solu- 
tions to the problems, proposed the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. Mr. Sobolev (Soviet 
Union) recalled that elections were soon 
to be held in Lebanon and that the Soviet 
Union had suggested a meeting of the 
heads of five governments with the partici- 
pation of the Secretary-General; in view of 
these facts he concluded not that the Coun- 
cil should adjourn, but rather that it should 
continue to meet to consider proposals on 


turning the question over to the General 


Assembly. The proposal to adjourn was 
adopted on July 22 by a vote of 10 in favor 
and 1 against (Soviet Union). 

The 838th meeting on August 7 was 
called by the Soviet Union to consider its 
proposal” for the convening of an emer- 
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gency special session of the General Assem- 
bly to discuss the withdrawal of United 
States and United Kingdom forces for 
Lebanon and Jordan respectively. The 
President brought to the attention of the 
Council a report” from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning the credentials of the repre- 
sentative of Iraq. As the Secretary-General 
acknowledged that the credentials were in 
order, Mr. Jawad was seated as the repre- 
sentative of Iraq. The debate continued 
with the adoption of the agenda containing 
the letters of complaint by Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

Mr. Sobolev, after a long prefatory state- 
ment charging the United States and the 
United Kingdom with continued aggression 
in Lebanon and Jordan and with not adopt- 
ing the constructive suggestion of the Soviet 
Union for a heads of five governments con- 
ference, moved the revised draft resolution” 
demanding an emergency session of the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Lodge delivered a lengthy statement 
reviewing the situation and charging the 
Soviet Union, inter alia, with rejecting a 
high level meeting. He requested a vote 
on the United States revised draft resolu- 
tion” calling for an emergency session of the 
General Assembly under the Uniting for 
Peace resolution. 

The delegate of the United Kingdom 
likewise charged the Soviet Union with 
reversing its position on the heads of gov- 
ernment meeting and also with proposing 
a special emergency meeting of the General 
Assembly on the assumption that the United 
States and the United Kingdom were guilty 
of aggression. The United Kingdom could 
not accept the latter position and would vote 
for the revised United States draft resolu- 
tion. The delegate of Canada (Mr. Ritchie) 
regretted that it had proved impossible for 
the Council to initiate talks between heads 
of government and supported the United 
States resolution calling for a special emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly. The 
President (Mr. Georges-Picot), speaking as 
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the delegate of France, held that a heads of 
government meeting would be in the inter- 
ests of the world community and gave his 
support to the United States draft resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jawad (Iraq) stated that the reports 
of the observation group showed that the 
charges against the United Arab Republic 
could not be substantiated, and that the 
landing of United States forces was against 
the spirit and letter of the resolution setting 
up the observation group and against the 
UN Charter and constituted a new phase 
leading to a crisis which was aggravated by 
the introduction of United Kingdom forces 
into Jordan. While the Iraqi delegation 
was in favor of convening an emergency 
session of the General Assembly, it could 
not support the United States resolution 
because it only mentioned the complaint of 
Lebanon and Jordan against the United 
Arab Republic and did ‘not center on the 
crux of the problem, i.¢., the presence of 
United States and United Kingdom troops 
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in Lebanon and Jordan. Mr. Azkoul 
(Lebanon) gave a description of the func- 
tion of the observers and of their limitations 
by quoting from the observation group’s 
reports. Mr. Loutfi (United Arab Repub- 
lic) stated that the reports of the observa- 
tion group did not involve the responsibility 
of the United Arab Republic; he agreed 
with the delegate of Iraq on the inadmissi- 
bility of the United States draft resolution. 

After some debate the United States draft 
resolution was amended,” so that the opera- 
tive paragraph simply provided that the 
Council decided to call an emergency spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly. As 
amended, the draft resolution was adopted 
unanimously, 


Other Matters 

The 839th meeting on August 28 was 
held in private; the Council considered its 
report to the General Assembly covering 
the period from July 16, 1957, to July 15, 
1958, and approved it unanimously. 





Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council held its 22d 
session at UN headquarters from June 9 
to August 5, 1958, under the presidency 
of Mr. Claeys Bouuaert (Belgium). The 
provisional agenda’ which the Council 
adopted included the examination of the 
annual reports on the administration of 
Togoland under French administration, 
New Guinea, Nauru, the Pacific Islands, 
Somaliland under Italian administration, 
and Western Samoa, as well as petitions 
relating to trust territories, arrangements 
for periodic visiting missions to trust terri- 
tories in West Africa and in thy “cific in 
1958 and 1959 respectively, matte —eferred 
to the Council by the General Assembly, 
and other matters. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Nauru: The report of the administering 
authority for Nauru’ was introduced by 
Mr. Walker (Australia) at the Council’s 
8goth meeting. Mr. Jones, the special rep- 
resentative of the administering authority, 
then reviewed developments in the territory 
and drew attention to some significant de- 
velopments in the nine months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1958. The administrator of 
the territory had continued to assist and en- 
courage the Nauru Local Government 
Council to exercise its powers and func- 
tions. The Council had made two rules 
since the close of the year under review, 
one for the control of buildings and one 
concerning rubbish disposal, but it had not 
shown much initiative with respect to the 
making of rules within its competence or 
in the examination of proposed new ordi- 
nances referred to it for comment. Works 
and services carried out by the Council 
during the year had included the assembly 
and installation of water storage tanks, the 
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provision of special transport passenger serv- 
ices, and the establishment and maintenance 
of a pound. Mr. Jones gave .» account of 
the position of the Nauru Royalty Trust 
Fund and of administration expenditure. 
In the area of agriculture, it had been de- 
cided not to establish an experimental agri- 
cultural farm because of the failure to find 
permanent sources of water for irrigation 
purposes, but the previous decision to pro- 
vide cadetships to Nauruan students for 
agricultural courses had not been altered. 
Progress in education was being made; 
particular importance was attached by the 
administering authority to providing Nau- 
ruans with the technical and other knowl- 
edge to facilitate their participation in the 
administration of the territory. The Work- 
ers’ Compensation Ordinance of 1956 had 
gone into operation on September 17, 1956, 
and the tuberculosis survey mentioned in 
the last annual report had been completed 
in May 1957. Mr. Jones also discussed the 
reconstruction of the airstrip and the phos- 
phate shipments and royalties payable for 
the last five years. 

In the ensuing question period the Coun- 
cil dealt first with the political realm. The 
Soviet delegate inquired concerning plans 
for establishing representative legislative 
and executive organs empowered to deal 
with all aspects of the life of the territory. 
Mr. Jones replied that the political advance- 
ment of the Nauruan people was being 
encouraged in every possible way by the 
administering authority and that as soon 
as the Local Government Council exercised 
more of the authority with which it was 
already invested, it would be granted fur- 
ther powers. The problem of resettlement 
of the inhabitants was brought up by sev- 
eral delegates; Mr. Jones explained that the 
main reason why such a step might become 
tion of the Territory of Nauru from 1 July 1956 to 30 
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necessary was not that the phosphate de- 
posits were being exploited but rather that 
a natural population increase was taking 
place and that the Nauruans had attained 
a level of living which could not be main- 
tained on the island. It was necessary to 
consider the question of the future of 
Nauru and the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence in relation to the 
present uncertainty whether the inhabitants 
would eventually be resettled. This situa- 
tion, however, was not being allowed to 
affect the steps being taken for political 
development. 

The failure of the Local Government 
Council to exercise its full powers was the 
subject of a query by the Haitian delegate. 
Mr. Jones suggested that the explanation 
might lie in the old custom that the mem- 
bers of the Council did not act directly as 
representatives of the people but first re- 
ferred matters back to their constituents 
so that the whole procedure was a rather 
lengthy one. The Haitian delegate sug- 
gested that the situation might exist because 


all action taken by the Council had to be 
approved by the administrator and that 
perhaps the administering authority might 
consider granting the Council the right to 
exercise independent judgment on certain 
specific questions within its own jurisdic- 


tion. Mr. Jones replied that in view of 
the stage of political development of the 
Nauruan people, the administration could 
not envisage giving them the right to make 
rules which had not been scrutinized and 
approved in advance by the administrator. 

Other political questions were concerned 
with political parties and the new Judiciary 
Ordinance. 

The delegates, turning to the economic 
sphere, asked about the fishing industry, the 
decrease in revenue and the increase in 
expenditures in 1956-1957 as compared 
with the preceding year, the royalty rates 
on phosphates, the Nauruan Community 
Long-Term Investment Fund, and the possi- 
ble extension of the program for supplying 
electricity. In reply to a question from the 
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Soviet delegate concerning what control the 
Nauruans exercised over the activities of 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, the 
special representative replied that they exer- 
cised none. 

In the educational field, the French rep- 
resentative asked how many Nauruans had 
been sent to Australia during the past ten 
years to be educated; Mr. Jones replied that 
from 1948 until March 1958, 68 Nauruans 
had been to Australia for secondary or 
higher education. Mr. Salsamendi (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization) presented UNESCO’s 
observations’ on the annual report on Nauru 
and expressed the hope that the educational 
standards in the three schools in Nauru were 
the same and that efforts to integrate the 
various ethnic groups in the school would 
continue. He expressed UNESCO’s desire 
for precise information as to what economic 
incentives the administering authority was 
offering in order to encourage increased 
competence on the part of teachers. With 
regard to overseas study and higher educa- 
tion, UNESCO again expressed the hope 
that the administering authority would con- 
tinue its efforts to enable Nauruan students 
to take full university-level courses. Ques- 
tions were asked regarding secondary edu- 
cation, integration in the schools, and the 
Nauruan language. 

In connection with the labor situation, 
the Soviet delegate asked what legislation 
governed working conditions in the indus- 
try administered by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. Mr. Jones replied that labor 
employed on Nauru came under the provi- 
sions of the Chinese and Native Labor Or- 
dinance, which did not apply to European 
workers. 

During the general debate there was 
agreement that the major problem in the 
territory was the future of the Nauruan 
people. Several delegates noted that the 
inhabitants would have to leave the terri- 
tory within about forty years; the Indian 
delegate linked their leaving to the ex- 
haustion of the phosphate deposits. The 
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indifference of the members of the Local 
Government Council was discussed by a 
number of speakers. The progress in pub- 
lic health, education, and economic matters 
was praised. The Belgian delegate sug- 
gested that in view of Nauru’s small size 
and the sum of money spent yearly on 
the expenses connected with trusteeship, it 
might be wise to consider whether the an- 
nual examination of conditions in the terri- 
tory should not be replaced by a triennial 
examination which might coincide with 
consideration of the visiting mission’s re- 
port. Other speakers, including the United 
Kingdom, noted the special nature of 
Nauru in view of its small size. 

The regret was expressed by some that 
the Nauruans had no participation in the 
administration of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. The Guatemalan repre- 


sentative recalled that at the twentieth ses- 
sion of the Trusteeship Council his delega- 
tion had emphasized that the basic political 
problem of Nauru was not simply that of 
developing administrative institutions but 


also that of ensuring the independence of 
the administration vis-a-vis the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners. He had been dis- 
appointed to learn from the latest annual 
report that the situation in that respect was 
unchanged. In spite of the decisive influ- 
ence of the Commissioners over the life and 
development of the territory, not a single 
Nauruan occupied a responsible post in the 
undertaking; his delegation did not think 
there were convincing reasons of any kind 
for prolonging that situation. He empha- 
sized the importance of the Council’s ob- 
taining from the administering authority 
information concerning the internal func- 
tioning of the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners and the price which they received 
for the sale of Nauruan phosphates. 
Following the general debate the special 
representative, replying to the suggestion by 
several representatives that the present 
powers of the Local Government Council 
should be enlarged, said that the administer- 
ing authority considered that those powers 
* Document T/L.860. 


corresponded to the degree of political ma- 
turity attained by the Nauruan people. He 
said that the Australian government re- 
jected as unworthy of serious consideration 
any suggestion that the British Phosphate 
Commissioners were in fact the true masters 
of the territory. The administration re- 
gretted that more Nauruans were not yet 
qualified for more senior positions, but the 
Nauruans were taking advantage of the 
facilities made available to them by the 
administering authority and the time was 
not perhaps far distant when Nauruans now 
studying would qualify for appointment to 
senior posts both in the administration and 
with the British Phosphate Commissioners. 
Regarding requests for more detailed infor- 
mation concerning the latter, he emphasized 
that the administering authority had sup- 
plied more than sufficient information to 
enable the Council to determine whether 
the Nauruan people were receiving a rea- 
sonable return for the development of the 
phosphate deposits. He pointed out to those 
who requested more detailed information 
that since the Commissioners were respon- 
sible not only for the phosphate industry on 
Nauru but for similar undertakings else- 
where, it would be impossible to break 
down those common costs and _ attribute 
them to one or another specific area without 
a very complex and largely hypothetical 
system of cost analysis. 

At the g27th meeting the Council con- 
sidered the report’ of the drafting commit- 
tee on conditions in Nauru and, in accord- 
ance with the report’s recommendation, 
adopted a revised working paper’ on con- 
ditions in the territory as the text for the 
chapter on Nauru. The first annex to the 
drafting committee’s report included the 
following recommendations whereby the 
Council: 1) urged the administering au- 
thority to continue to use all means at its 
disposal to encourage and assist the Nauru 
Local Government Council in the fuller ex- 
ercise of its powers and expressed the hope 
that the latter organ would introduce some 
form of local taxation to stimulate local 
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government activities and strengthen the 
sense of democratic responsibility among 
the Nauruans; 2) considered that the com- 
ing into operation of the new Judiciary 
Ordinance represented an important ele- 
ment in the territory's political advance- 
ment; and 3) endorsed the policy of the 
administering authority that any increase 
in the phosphate royalty rates should apply 
mainly to the Nauruan Community Long- 
Term Investment Fund. According to the 
drafting committee’s report, the Council also 
expressed the hope that progress would be 
achieved in eliminating any differentiation 
in pay scales and working hours between 
Nauruans and immigrant groups, and 
hoped that the administering authority 
would continue its efforts to enable the 
various ethnic groups to attend the same 
primary schools and that as the number of 
pupils at the higher secondary level in- 
creased, the authority would establish a 
higher secondary course up to university 
matriculation standard. 

In accordance with the terms of the second 
annex to the drafting committee’s report, 
or the Council noted the assurance given by 
the administering authority that it would 
continue to adopt plans for the advance- 
ment of the Nauruans in all fields whenever 
it was satisfied that they would assist in 
promoting the objectives of the ‘trusteeship 
system and provide the Nauruans with the 
educational and vocational training which 
they might require if and when they were 
resettled outside the territory, and hoped that 
the administering authority would continue 
to adopt such plans, when appropriate with 
target dates and, whenever possible, taking 
into account the freely expressed wishes of 
the Nauruan people in accordance with 
Article 76(b) of the Charter. Following 
a discussion of the report paragraph- 
by-paragraph, the Council adopted, as 
amended, the recommendations contained 
in its two annexes. 

® Tenth Annual Report to the United Nations on 
the Administration of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. Trans- 


mitted by the United States of America to the United 
Nations Pursuant to Article 88 of the Charter of the 


Pacific Islands: At the 894th meeting the 
Council began consideration of the annual 
report’ of the administering authority on the 
administration of the trust territory of the 
Pacific Islands for the period from July 1, 
i956, to June 30, 1957. The special repre- 
sentative, Mr. Nucker, informed the Coun- 
cil that among the outstanding events since 
July 1, 1957, had been the successful solu- 
tion by the administration of several long- 
standing problems and the three disastrous 
typhoons that had caused devastation in the 
territory. In coping with the disaster, full 
cooperation had been received at all levels of 
the United States government and an emer- 
gency appropriation of $1,350,000 had been 
approved. An important event of admin- 
istrative significance during the year had 
been the revision of the Micronesian Title 
and Pay Plan which established two wage 
schedules for Micronesian workers, one for 
trades and manual labor and the other for 
positions of a clerical, administrative, or 
professional nature. Mr. Nucker discussed 
developments in the employment of per- 
manent Micronesian personnel, in the ad- 
ministration’s policy of aiding the Micro- 
nesians to expand their own economy, 
and in industry, agriculture, public health, 
education, and political advancement. He 
informed the Council in connection with 
industry, for example, that in spite of the 
damages of the typhoons, it was expected 
that the territory during the present fiscal 
year would export at least 12,000 short 
tons of copra, only some 1,300 short tons 
under the previous year’s production. Ex- 
amples of progress mentioned by the 
special representative included the contin- 
uation of the work of the teacher trainers 
in outlying areas, efforts made to combat 
tuberculosis, the completion of several major 
projects under the construction program, 
the establishment of a district-wide uni- 
cameral congress in the Truk District three 
years before the target date, the holding 
United Nations. Department of State Publication 6607. 
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of a second Inter-District Conference of 
Micronesian leaders, and the return of the 
people of Rongelap Island to the Marshall 
Islands. 

During the ensuing question period, rep- 
resentatives first asked questions concerning 
the political advancement of the territory, 
seeking information on such topics as the 
conferences of district representatives, the 
future establishment of democratic institu- 
tions, the granting of charters to munici- 
palities, the time limit for the setting up of 
the Territorial Advisory Council, the divi- 
sion of the administration of the territory 
between the United States Department of 
the Navy and of the Interior, and the pro- 
motion of territorial thinking. Contrasting 
views were expressed on target dates, for 
the Soviet representative criticized United 
States policy, inquiring why more ambitious 
stages for the development of the territory 
were not envisaged, while the United King- 
dom delegate praised the recognition of 
the need for flexibility in setting target 
dates. 

Turning to economic advancement, a 
number of delegates inquired why there 
had been a decrease in revenues for the 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. The spe- 
cial representative, Mr. Nucker, replied that 
the figures for revenues included the United 
States Congress appropriations which had 
decreased for 1958 because less was needed 
for transport costs and general administra- 
tion. Other questions dealt with the inclu- 
sion of Micronesians in the Copra Stabili- 
zation Board (Mr. Nucker informed the 
Council that in the past year the Board had 
for the first time included a Micronesian), 
the imposition of direct taxes, the fishing 
industry, the Revolving Loan Fund, and the 
possibilities for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. In social and educational advance- 
ment interest was expressed in the scholar- 
ship program, the possibility of establishing 
an agricultural school, target dates for 
choosing District Educational Directors and 
the Director of Public Health from among 
the Micronesians, and the disaster relief 


programs which had been put into effect 
after the recent typhoons in the territory. 

Following the question period, the Coun- 
cil heard statements from several peti- 
tioners: Mr. Norman Thomas, Mr. Trevor 
Thomas, Mr. Robert W. Gilmore, and Mr. 
Dwight Heine. Mr. Norman Thomas, 
speaking on behalf of himself, Mr. Gilmore, 
and Mr. Trevor Thomas, said that in the 
view of the petitioners the continued use of 
the Marshall Islands as a testing ground for 
nuclear weapons was contrary to the inter- 
est of the inhabitants and was an illegiti- 
mate extension of the power of the adminis- 
tering authority. He observed that it had 
been held that the concept of the strategic 
use of the area and the special character of 
the Trusteeship Agreement permitted the 
carrying out of test explosions in the terri- 
tory as essential for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The peti- 
tioners considered that interpretation incon- 
sistent with the principles implicit and ex- 
plicit in Articles 75 to 81, particularly Arti- 
cle 76, and Articles 86 to 88 of the UN 
Charter. If any doubt remained in the 
minds of members of the Council concern- 
ing the legality of such tests, the petitioners 
would urge that the International Court of 
Justice should be asked to give an advisory 
opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Sears (United States) said in connec- 
tion with the remarks of the petitioners that 
in the discussion of the tests there had been 
an almost universal failure to recognize that 
the Pacific Islands were no ordinary trust 
territory, for under Article 1 of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, they had been specifically 
designated as a strategic area. From the 
outset it had been clear that the United 
States would have the right to close certain 
areas for security reasons and to conduct 
tests. The United States would not have 
transferred the Pacific Islands to the trustee- 
ship system if such transfer had entailed 
the prohibition of further testing. The ad- 
ministering authority had taken every pos- 
sible precaution and would continue to 
comply with the terms of the pertinent 
Trusteeship Council resolutions of the four- 
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teenth and seventeenth sessions. The tests 
held in the territory were essential for the 
safety of the United States and the entire 
non-communist world, 

During the ensuing general debate two 
draft resolutions were submitted. The So- 
viet delegate presented a draft resolution’ 
whereby the Trusteeship Council recom- 
mended to the United States government 
that it discontinue nuclear weapons tests in 
the Pacific Islands, restore to the indigenous 
inhabitants all their rights to the islands of 
which they had been deprived by the 
United States authorities, take the necessary 
measures to remove the danger to which 
these inhabitants were exposed by the hold- 
ing of nuclear tests in their territory, and 
compensate the indigenous population for 
the material damage caused. The Indian 
draft resolution,” which was rejected by 7 
votes to 4, with 2 abstentions, requested the 
administering authorities of the trust terri- 
tories not to conduct nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests in or in proximity to any trust 
territory. The Soviet delegate did not press 
his proposal to the vote. 

At its 928th meeting the Council adopted 
in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote the re- 
port’ of the drafting committee on the Pa- 
cific Islands. According to the report, the 
committee recommended to the Trustee- 
ship Council that it adopt the revised work- 
ing paper” on conditions in the Pacific 
Islands as the basic text for the chapter on 
conditions in that territory. The conclu- 
sions and recommendations proposed by the 
committee as part of the chapter included 
the following whereby the Council: 1) 
noted with satisfaction the measures taken 
to promote the health conditions and the 
rehabilitation of the displaced; 2) com- 
mended the administering authority for the 
manner in which it continued to pursue 
its policy of developing effective political 
organs of self-government in the territory 
during the year under review; 3) expressed 
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the hope that the administering authority 
would continue to review the possibility of 
transferring the headquarters from Guam 
to a site within the territory and placing 
the entire territory under a single civilian 
authority; and 4) noted with interest the 
administration’s intention to introduce a 
more equitable and uniform taxation system 
into the territory. By the terms of the re- 
port, the Council also 1) expressed the hope 
that in view of the marine resources of the 
territory the results of fishery experiments 
would permit the expansion of these proj- 
ects into a full-scale fishing industry; 2) 
commended the administering authority for 
the success of the health training program 
for Micronesians and for the progress 
achieved in education; and 3) noted with 
satisfaction that a district congress in Truk 
was established three years ahead of the 
estimated target date and welcomed the 
estimated targets and dates in all fields. 

At the 936th meeting the Council adopted 
as a whole the chapter on the Pacific Is- 
lands by 12 votes to none, with 1 absten- 
tion. The Council also adopted as the third 
section of the chapter a summary” pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of observations 
made by individual members of the Coun- 
cil during the general discussion. 


New Guinea: At the Council’s 899th 
meeting, Mr. Walker (Australia) in pre- 
senting the administering authority’s an- 
nual report” emphasized the psychological 
and sociological difficulties involved in es- 
tablishing the foundations for advancement 
in the territory. He stated that it was too 
early to establish a date for the final attain- 
ment of the basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system, and it was even questionable 
whether intermediate target dates could be 
set. Mr. Jones (special representative) 
enumerated the main events that had oc- 
curred during the year under review: the 
continued cooperation of the administering 
authority with international organizations 

2% Commonwealth of Australia. Report to the Gen- 
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and the authorities of Netherlands Néw 
Guinea; efforts to consolidate control over 
areas under administration influence and 
partial administration influence; establish- 
ment of new patrol posts and attempts to 
end inter-tribal warfare; establishment of 
councils in the field of local government; 
training of administration officers; and reor- 
ganization and general consolidation of the 
territorial administration. He noted the in- 
crease in government revenue and expendi- 
ture. A personal tax had come into being 
on January 1, 1958, because of the need to 
increase revenue without creating elaborate 
administrative machinery, to inculcate a 
sense of political responsibility in the indig- 
enous inhabitants by linking social benefits 
with the financial contributions of the popu- 
lation, and to eliminate some of the difficul- 
ties encountered in the formation and fi- 
nancing of local government councils. 
Economic development had been encour- 
aged by the establishment of new agricul- 
tural extension stations and centers. The 
indigenous inhabitants had taken an in- 
creasing part in the cultivation of coconuts, 
cocoa, coffee, rice, and passion fruit. They 
were also cultivating a larger quantity of 
vegetables for local consumption. Mr. Jones 
mentioned the availability of agricultural 
training programs and the existence of co- 
operative societies. Progress was noticeable 
in fishing and in the production of timber 
and gold. A committee had been formed 
with a view to correcting as rapidly as pos- 
sible the disparity in advancement between 
men and women. Appointments were to 
be made of officials to deal with social wel- 
fare matters and a labor ordinance had been 
passed establishing a minimum age for 
persons employed at sea. In the field of 
public health, the staff of the department 
had substantially increased, the hospital 
building program was going into operation 
in various districts, the campaign against 
tuberculosis had continued, a new plan for 
malaria control was to come into effect, 
and indigenous personnel were being 
trained for the health services at the major 
hospitals. The number of administration 
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schools had increased, as had the number 
of indigenous teachers. The most urgent 
need was to extend and improve primary 
education. 

From the gogth meeting to the gogth 
meeting the Council discussed the advance- 
ment of the territory. In the political sphere 
questions were asked on the organization of 
the local government councils—when they 
were formed into regional or area councils, 
what powers they had, what matters they 
were consulted on, and the extent to which 
the administering authority took their views 
into account. The Council was interested 
in the number of indigenous people 
serving on advisory councils, in the court 
system, and in the administration in gen- 
eral. When questioned on the participation 
of the indigenous people in the legislative 
council, Mr. Jones (special representative ) 
explained that their political advancement 
could best be promoted for the present in 
the field of local government and that when 
they acquired the necessary experience they 
would doubtless become members of the 
council, In answer to a question on who 
looked after the affairs of the indigenous 
population, the special representative stated 
that the advisory district and municipal 
councils did so to some extent but that the 
department of native affairs bore primary 
responsibility for their welfare, and in addi- 
tion the administration’s various functional 
departments had responsibility with respect 
to their particular fields. After explaining 
the practical effects on the people of various 
stages of control, Mr. Jones noted that it 
now appeared that it would not be possible 
to bring the entire area under control by 
the end of 1959 as had been hoped, because 
the work of consolidation took longer and 
required more trained staff than had been 
anticipated. Other questions in the political 
field dealt, inter alia, with the training of 
officers in the auxiliary division of the public 
services, the sort of problems involved and 
the benefits gained from cooperation with 
the administration of Netherlands New 
Guinea, the status of an Australian pro- 
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tected person, and the development of a 
spirit of solidarity in the territory. 
Several questions in the economic field 
concerned the purchase and acquisition of 
land by the administration, the possibility 
of land shortages in certain areas, and the 
system of land ownership. Mr. Jones (spe- 
cial representative) explained that the 
resettlement neededj for about one-quarter 
of the population would involve no hard- 
ship as it would be voluntary and would 
mean a transfer from poor land to newly- 
reclaimed areas. There was also discus- 
sion of the system of taxation, the effects 
of investment of outside capital, credit facili- 
ties, and the steps contemplated for increas- 
ing the territory’s revenue in view of the 
fact that the budget was only balanced with 
the help of a substantial grant from the 
Australian government. The production of 
cocoa, present arrangements for marketing 
copra, and the importation of foodstuffs 
were discussed. It was brought out that 
there was a probability of exhaustion of 
presently known gold mines within a few 
years, but that surveys were being carried 
out in the hope of discovering new fields. 
During the question period on social and 
educational matters a report on the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization’s observations on educa- 
tional advancement in the territory was in- 
troduced.” Questions were asked on the 
expanded educational program, the training 
of indigenous teachers, the relationship of 
the administering authority with mission 
schools, adult education programs, the use 
of libraries, and available educational facili- 
ties. Interest was shown in efforts being 
made to overcome social conservatism 
which retarded the educational advance- 
ment of women and girls. In the area of 
labor, discussion centered on the system of 
paying wages partly in cash and partly in 
kind, minimum wages, the workers’ com- 
pensation ordinance, and the recruitment 
of labor. In health, malaria eradication and 
hospital facilities were brought up, and an 
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improvement was noted in the ability to 
recruit in Australia all the staff needed for 
medical service. 

During the general debate the statements 
on extension of administrative control 
ranged from the stand that the Council 
should express its concern regarding the 
lack of progress to the view that the ad- 
ministering authority had been doing re- 
markably well in its pursuit of the policy of 
peaceful penetration. A few delegates re- 
gretted the administrative union between 
Papua and New Guinea. Some members 
of the Council felt that the present organi- 
zation of the legislative council was inade- 
quate in regard to the inclusion of indige- 
nous members. The opinion was expressed 
that more powers should be given to the 
local government councils, while it was felt 
by others that the administering authority 
had done the best that it could in the pres- 
ent circumstances. The Council was gen- 
erally pleased with the progress made in 
training and appointing indigenous persons 
for positions of responsibility in the admin- 
istrative civil service. Several delegates sug- 
gested more long-term economic planning 
and specific areas of concentration. Most 
delegates commended the administering au- 
thority for agricultural advances, although 
the Soviet delegate questioned the importa- 
tion of foodstuffs. On the question of land 
tenure, some delegates expressed concern 
over the policy of land alienation. Some 
regret was expressed over compulsory plant- 
ing of crops, the low minimum cash wage, 
and other problems of labor. While the 
need for greater effort in education was rec- 
ognized, most delegates felt that some 
progress had been made. 

At its 930th meeting the Council con- 
sidered the report of the drafting com- 
mittee which was based on the Secretariat 
working paper” and the discussions of the 
Council. The committee noted that such 
questions as land tenure, land utilization, 
and land alienation had been dealt with by 


the committee on rural economic develop- 
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ment in the trust territories.” By the terms 
of the report of the drafting committee the 
Council made the following recommenda- 
tions: that training programs might be de- 
veloped in fields of commercial activity; that 
the people should be encouraged to make 
more extensive use of the credit facilities 
available; and that the administering au- 
thority should devote increasingly larger 
sums to educational advancement. It was 
furthermore hoped that extension of admin- 
istrative control would progress as fast as 
possible; that it would soon be possible to 
appoint additional indigenous members to 
the legislative council, to the district and 
town advisory councils, to the civil service, 
and to the courts; that the continuing finan- 
cial review would lead to a more extensive 
system of direct taxation; that there would 
be an increase of the minimum cash wage; 
and that the improvement of the quality 
and an increase in the number of primary 
schools would lead to a rapid increase in 
the number of students qua’:fied and will- 
ing to take advantage of secondary educa- 
tion. The Council also hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority would consider the 
adoption of plans in all fields of develop- 
ment in the territory, with dates for their 
fulfilment, whenever it was satisfied that 
this would help to create the preconditions 
for the attainment by the territory of self- 
government or independence. After amend- 
ments, the report was adopted in a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote. At the 936th 
meeting the Council adopted the chapter on 
New Guinea in the reports of the Council 
to the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, including the section containing 
the summary of observations made during 
the general discussion.” 


Western Samoa: Sir Leslie Munro (New 
Zealand ), introducing at the Council’s groth 
meeting the annual report of the adminis- 
tering authority on the administration of 
Western Samoa,” reported that the major 
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political developments during the year 
under review included the enlargement of 
the Executive Council, the reconstitution 
and enlargement of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, the withdrawal from that body of the 
High Commissioner and the two Fautua, 
and a reduction in the number of its official 
members. In the memorandum on the fu- 
ture of the trust territory” it had been sug- 
gested that the scheduled visit to Pacific 
Trust Territories in 1959 by a UN Visiting 
Mission would afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for examining thoroughly all matters 
which would have to be taken into account 
when the question of terminating the trus- 
teeship agreement was eventually consid- 
ered. The administering authority wel- 
comed the appointment of a minister for 
economic development in the territorial gov- 
ernment and was considering how it might 
assist Western Samoa in drawing up a plan 
for economic development which would 
help to raise the per capita national income. 

Mr. Powles (special representative) am- 
plified the annual report on five major 
points. 1) The High Commissioner had 
delegated powers covering the whole field 
of executive government to ministers who 
were subject to the same restrictions as the 
High Commissioner, having to consult the 
Executive Council before acting on any im- 
portant matter. 2) Progress had been dis- 
appointing in the matter of local govern- 
ment mainly because the Samoans did not 
feel the need to replace their sound natural 
system by new methods. However, steps 
had been taken to close the gulf that had 
developed between the District and Village 
Government Board and the central govern- 
ment. 3) While there would be no diffi- 
culty over the question of common citizen- 
ship, it seemed apparent that there could 
not be a completely common domestic status 
in the foreseeable future. Dual status would 
result as long as there were differences in 
the electoral rights of persons of European 
ministration of Western Samoa for the Calendar Year 
1957. Wellington, R. E. Owen, Government Printer, 
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and persons of Samoan status and differ- 
ences in the matter of land ownership. 4) 
The opening of the Avele Boys’ Residential 
School as an agricultural college had taken 
place in 1958 with financial help from 
New Zealand. 5) The elections to the new 
Legislative Assembly had seen a split in 
European votes and a corresponding divi- 
sion among the Samoan members. As a 
result the Samoan ministers could not count 
on a working majority of votes and the 
assembly had been unable to pass important 
policy measures decided upon in the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Within the last three years there had 
been a drop in market prices of Samoa’s 
two main staple crops, copra and cacao. By 
the end of 1957 the upward curve of gov- 
ernment maintenance expenditure resulting 
from increased services and the downward 
curve of income from all sources had met. 
The 1957 budget had been framed on the 
assumption that the government would re- 
ceive a grant of £126,000, which had not 
materialized. For that and other reasons 
work had been stopped on several projects. 
Most departments had been instructed to 
draw up their 1958 estimates with an over- 
all 20 percent reduction on maintenance 
expenditure, and other economies had been 
put into effect. However, all essential health 
services had been maintained. In educa- 
tion some teachers had been discharged and 
some of the smaller schools had been amal- 
gamated. ‘There were reasons to be opti- 
mistic in spite of this setback, because the 
desire for the maintenance of a communal 
subsistence economy was inconsistent with 
ambitions for progressive health and edu- 
cational services and adequate opportunities 
for new generations of educated Samoans. 
With the necessity for an increase in pro- 
duction for export to maintain the standard 
of living in the face of a rapidly expanding 
population, the country’s economy was 
probably about to undergo a_ profound 
transformation. Mr. Tamasese (New Zea- 
land ), the first Samoan to appear before the 
Council, explained the “matai” system of 
franchise in Samoa. The word “matai” des- 


ignated the person who held the office 
of head of a family group or clan. He was 
elected by the clan and the average Samoan 
looked to his matai for leadership in all 
the major affairs of life. The system had 
stood the Samoans in good stead, and they 
would not wish to abandon it lightly in 
devising a system of independent govern- 
ment. 

During the question period Sir Leslie 
Munro (New Zealand) stated that when 
the objectives of the trusteeship system had 
been realized, New Zealand would con- 
tinue to bear certain responsibilities towards 
Samoa and that the Samoan people them- 
selves would decide the nature of the rela- 
tionship. In answer to questions on the 
compatibility of the traditional matai sys- 
tem and universal suffrage, it was brought 
out that universal suffrage was a foreign 
system which the Samoan people felt would 
undermine the position of the matai and 
the Samoan social system. There was fur- 
ther discussion on the possibility of the 
emergence of political parties and the na- 
ture of local government. In response to a 
question on what results had been achieved 
on the problem of dual status, it was stated 
that the Council of State had decided that 
the distinctions were necessary so long as 
the Samoans preferred the matai system and 
the Europeans preferred universal suffrage. 
Thus different electoral rights were granted. 
In the same way European land, which 
could be freely bought or sold, could not 
be placed on the same basis as Samoan land, 
which could only be transferred according 
to custom or in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the Land and Titles Court. These 
differences in local status, furthermore, were 
welcomed by the Samoan people, who, not 
having had equal educational opportunities, 
were afraid of being dominated by a better- 
educated minority. In reply to questions 
on the powers of the High Commissioner, 
which some delegates felt were too compre- 
hensive, it was pointed out that the High 
Commissioner’s powers were temporary and 
were not intended to remain in force be- 


yond 1960. Also the High Commissioner 
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had delegated most of his powers to min- 
isters, and those enactments reserving cer- 
tain powers to the High Commissioner 
were only those associated with the normal 
constitutional powers exercised by a head of 
state under a parliamentary system. 

Questions on economic developments 
brought out that over-fragmentation of 
land holdings was a major obstacle to 
agricultural development. The matter was 
one of the first concerns of the territorial 
government, the Council was informed, and 
the land use committee was considering the 
question of aggregation of the holdings of 
each particular family group so that a series 
of larger holdings might be grouped under 
the head of a family. Questions dealing 
with plans for increasing income by ex- 
panding production brought out details on 
the present and prospective production of 
cacao, copra, and bananas for export. In 
relation to increased income the possible 
forms of taxation were discussed. Points 
were also made on the transition period 
now going on from a subsistence economy 
to a modern money economy. The special 
representative gave information on the 
Western Samoa Trust Estates Corporation, 
stating that contrary to expectations it had 
not been able to turn over any profits to 
the government in 1957. In view of finan- 
cial difficulties, education was admittedly in- 
adequate and priority had to be given to 
agricultural production and to the organi- 
zation of the territory’s finances. 

After the delegates had summed up their 
positions in a general debate, the special 
representative summarized the positions 
taken. There had been some difference in 
opinion in the Council on the justification 
for the reserved enactments, dual status, in- 
equality of Samoan and European repre- 
sentation in the legislative assembly, inter 
alia. While most delegates praised the ad- 
ministering authority for its work, the spe- 
cial representative noted that the Soviet 
delegate did not seem to find anything of 
merit in the situation in Western Samoa. 
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At its 934th meeting the Council adopted 
in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote the re- 
port” of the drafting committee on condi- 
tions in the trust territory. Under political 
advancement the report noted, inter alia, 
that the government of Samoa was con- 
ducted along the lines laid down by the 
Samoa Amendment Act of 1957 and that 
not later than 1960 a system of full cabinet 
government responsible to the legislature 
would be in operation. Recommendations 
in the report included the following where- 
by the Council: 1) recommended more 
energetic action in the reform of local gov- 
ernment and the training of local personnel 
to fill civil service positions; 2) noted the 
present desire of the Samoan people to re- 
tain the separate provisions regarding land 
and electoral rights but hoped that the ques- 
tion would be considered with a view 
toward abolishing all differences in domes- 
tic status; and 3) while recognizing the de- 
sirability of universal adult suffrage, did not 
consider that such suffrage should be im- 
posed upon the people, in view of the tradi- 
tional system in Samoa. 

Concerning economic matters, the Coun- 
cil 1) hoped that the necessary fiscal meas- 
ures would be taken to strengthen the 
budgetary situation and to develop a self- 
reliant economy and also to restore the serv- 
ices and facilities had had to be 
reduced temporarily for reasons of econ- 
omy; and 2) noted with concern the difh- 
cult economic and financial situation due to 
the fall in world prices of copra and cacao. 
In the field of agriculture, the Council 1) 
recommended the adoption of the necessary 
measures to develop indigenous agriculture 
and the economy of the territory along mod- 
ern lines; 2) noted that the Western Samoa 
Trust Estates Corporation should serve as a 
valuable model for the development of mod- 
ern agricultural techniques; and 3) noting 
that there had been an increase in the pro- 
duction of bananas, cacao, and coffee (but 
a decrease in copra), hoped that efforts 
would be intensified to introduce modern 
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agricultural methods and equipment, new 
crops, and secondary industries based on the 
territory's primary produce. Other actions 
taken by the Council included the following 
whereby it 1) reiterated that the powers of 
the legislative assembly in respect of land 
legislation should be increased; 2) noting 
the beginning of basic labor legislation, 
hoped that further legislation would be 
enacted governing conditions of employ- 
ment and workers’ compensation; 3) noted 
the completion of the yaws control cam- 
paign, the planned tuberculosis control proj- 
ect, 1959, and the expectation of expanded 
training programs for Samoan medical per- 
sonnel; 4) considered it necessary to expand 
educational services in the territory at all 
levels, and it hoped that it would be possible 
to pass educational laws in the near future; 
and 5) in Annex II on the intermediate and 
final dates for self-government or inde- 
pendence, concluded that within the next 
few years the appropriate organs of the UN 
should be asked to give consideration to the 
termination of the trusteeship agreement. 


Somaliland under Italian administration: 
At the g1gth meeting of the Council Mr. 
Plaja (Italy) introduced the annual report” 
of the Italian government on the territory 
for the year 1957 and the supplementary. re- 
port’ covering the period from January 1 
to May 31, 1958. The Council also had 
before it the report of the advisory council” 
covering the period from April 1, 1957, to 
March 31, 1958. With regard to political 
advancement Mr. Plaja noted that order had 
prevailed in the territory and that political 
institutions had been strengthened. A min- 
istry of justice had been established to co- 
ordinate the administrative organization of 
the courts. District courts to which quali- 
fied Somali judges would be appointed had 
been set up. The process of “Somalization” 
had continued with the appointing of 
Somalis to posts which came within the 
competence of the Somali government. Dur- 

21 Rapport du Gouvernement italien a I’ Assemblée 
générale des Nations Unies sur l'administration de 
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ing 1958 the administering authority in- 
tended to take further steps in the constitu- 
tional development of the territory, namely, 
the election of members to the constituent 
assembly, consideration and approval of a 
constitution by the new assembly, and the 
election of the chief of state. In the mean- 
time, the administering authority intended 
to carry out a census of the nomadic popula- 
tion, draft a constitution, and prepare and 
submit to the legislative assembly a new 
electoral bill. During 1957 the authority 
had attempted the registration of nomads, 
which was the only practical means of as- 
certaining what nomads were entitled to 
vote in the 1958 election. Accurate infor- 
mation could only be obtained in three re- 
gions, however, while the administering au- 
thority had to be satisfied with very approxi- 
mate figures in the others. In the circum- 
stances the Somali government had had to 
prepare a new electoral bill which provided 
that the elections would be held before a 
complete census could be taken. However, 
when the legislative assembly had examined 
the bill, it decided to refer it back to the 
government with the request that it be rein- 
troduced after the adoption of the law on 
citizenship and after a complete census of 
the population had been made. The assem- 
bly also adopted a motion asking the gov- 
ernment to extend its term of office until 
December 1959. This difference of opinion 
between the assembly, the Somali govern- 
ment, and the administering authority 
demonstrated the keen interest of the 
Somali people in the question and was the 
result of the free play of democratic institu- 
tions. It was hoped that a solution would 
soon be found: the territorial government 
intended to reintroduce an electoral bill in 
the legislative assembly soon, and the ad- 
ministering authority would endeavor to 
have the elections held in the spring of 
1959. The Council was informed that the 
technical committee engaged in the prepara- 
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tion of a draft constitution had completed 
its work and that the draft would shortly 
be submitted to the political committee. 

In view of the fact that Somaliland was 
to receive its independence in 1960, the re- 
port stated that the administering authority 
had continued to devote its attention to the 
matter of economic advancement and had 
undertaken a survey of the requirements 
of an independent Somaliland. In agricul- 
ture there had been an increase in produc- 
tion due not only to favorable climatic 
conditions, but also to various irrigation 
and reclamation projects. The budget had 
shown an increase in revenue; the volume 
of investment had largely exceeded the 
amount predicted; the foreign trade balance 
had shown further improvements; and the 
deficit in the balance of trade had dropped. 
Further economic advances had taken place 
in the form of an extension of credit facili- 
ties for housing construction and a review 
of the income tax system in order to enlarge 
the basis of direct contribution. The Somali 
government had also applied for associate 


membership in the Economic Commission 


for Africa. In the field of social advance- 
ment spectacular progress would be made 
by granting the franchise to women, and a 
labor code was awaiting the approval of 
the council of ministers. With regard to 
public health, the anti-malaria campaign 
had been successfully pursued and aa anti- 
tuberculosis campaign was being prepared. 
The territorial government was attempting 
to improve sanitary establishments and sup- 
plies of medicines and was devoting itself 
to the training of auxiliary medical per- 
sonnel, Progress had been made in educa- 
tion: the number of elementary schools had 
increased, and the attendance at those 
schools had risen. 

The chairman of the UN Visiting Mis- 
sion to Trust Territories in East Africa sub- 
mitted the mission’s report on Somaliland,” 
noting that a solid political and administra- 
tive foundation for an independent Somali- 
land had been established. In education 
there was a need for more schools as part 
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of a mass education program. Another cru- 
cial question was the matter of the foreign 
aid that the territory would need after 1960. 
Mr. Farah Ali Omar (Italy) enlarged upon 
the above points and stressed in addition 
that one major problem was to delimit the 
frontier between Ethiopia and Somaliland. 

The question period lasted from the g2ist 
meeting to the g25th meeting of the Coun- 
cil. Queries on political advancement dealt, 
inter alia, with the relationship between a 
census, elections, and the term of the legis- 
lative assembly, with the problem of the 
border with Ethiopia, with the make-up of 
regional government, the progress of the 
draft constitution, and the nature of the 
civil service. Among the economic ques- 
tions raised was that dealing with the pro- 
duction of cash crops; it was stated that the 
administering authority was trying to pro- 
vide a safe alternative to banana growing 
and was developing the growing of cotton, 
oil seeds, sesame, and sugar cane. There 
were various questions on sources of rev 
enue which dealt mainly with the tax struc 
ture. It appeared that most revenue came 
from indirect taxes on textiles and sugar, 
and that of the direct taxes, income taxes 
covered a relatively small part of the popu- 
lation, while the hut and shamba tax cov- 
ered a great many more of the inhabitants. 
The income tax paid by Somalis came 
mostly from government employees, for a 
large proportion of the population was 
nomadic and the territory had a subsistence 
rather than a monetary economy. Other 
questions dealt, inter alia, with irrigation, 
the credit institute, and the textile industry. 
In answer to questions on education it was 
brought out that the administering author- 
ity was attempting to increase school attend- 
ance and was making some progress in 
establishing schools for nomads although 
this was a very difficult problem. Priority 
for higher education had been given to 
indigenous persons who were to fill im- 
portant posts in the administration vacated 
by Italian personnel. The fall in enroll 
ment in teacher-training schools was due 
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to the fact that administrative careers of- 
fered better prospects. The Italian and 
Somali governments were, however, well 
aware of the problem and were making at- 
tempts to solve the fundamental problem of 
raising teachers’ salaries in the face of the 
territory’s limited budget. There was some 
further questioning about general interest in 
education. In answer to questions on public 
health the administering authority stated 
that it had increased the number of dispen- 
aries and the staff of the public health 
service. There also was discussion on the 
status of women and the work of the spe- 
cialized agencies in the territory. The rep- 
resentative of the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) gave information on the 
tuberculosis control program, enlarging on 
the report” submitted by WHO on Somali- 
land. 

During the general debate attention was 
paid primarily to the questions of the fron- 
tier with Ethiopia, elections, the territory’s 
economic development, and external assist- 
ance for Somaliland after 1960. Most dele- 
gates expressed concern over the unresolved 
border dispute, but some took hope that the 
formation of the arbitration tribunal would 
be successful in solving the problem. While 
economic advancement did not lead to un- 
qualified optimism, most speakers felt that 
progress was being made. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that elections should be 
held in the spring of 1959 even without a 
full, successful census of the population. 
There was some difference of opinion ex- 
pressed as to whether financial and eco- 
nomic aid should be determined strictly by 
the government of Somaliland or whether 
the UN should advise the government in 
this respect. 

At the 935th meeting the report of the 
drafting committee” was considered, by 
which the Council commended the admin- 
istering authority, the government of 
Somalia, and the people of the territory for 
the continued progress achieved during the 
year under review in the development of 
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political, economic, social, and educational 
institutions. It noted with concern the slow 
progress in solving the problem of the 
frontier. The Council recommended, inter 
alia, that new elections be held not later 
than the end of March 1959, in order to 
permit the preparation of the constitutional 
framework well in advance of December 
2, 1960, and that the administering author- 
ity intensify its efforts to train Somalis in 
all fields of the public service, especially for 
the diplomatic service. After reviewing 
with satisfaction the economic progress of 
the territory, it was suggested that the au- 
thorities of the special UN fund to be estab- 
lished consider giving assistance to some of 
the projects of the territory from the fund, 
and that the administering authority form- 
ulate proposals in consultation with the rele- 
vant specialized agencies of the UN regard- 
ing assistance from the UN expanded 
program of technical assistance. The Coun- 
cil also, in connection with agriculture, 
noted the increase in production and recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
request assistance of UN experts in the field 
of production cooperatives and the market- 
ing of cotton, hides, bananas, and citrus 
fruits; in social advancement, considered 
that every effort should be made to continue 
with the registration of the rural popula- 
tion and the collection of vital statistics; 
and noted with satisfaction the progress in 
the areas of the rights of women, medical 
and health services, and the development of 
educational facilities and stressed the need 
for further expansion of education, The 
report of the drafting committee, including 
the working paper prepared by the Secre- 
tariat,” was adopted with a few minor 
amendments in a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote. At its 936th meeting the Council 
adopted the chapter of the Council’s report 
on Somaliland, which contained in part the 
summary of observations made by members 
of the Council during the general discus- 
. 28 

sion. 
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Petitions 

At its go7th and 933d meetings the Coun- 
cil considered and adopted the recommenda- 
tions contained in the 220th, 221st, and 222d 
reports” of the Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions. 


Questions Referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 

Offers by Member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories: In accordance with a General 
Assembly resolution” passed at the twelfth 
session, the administering authorities were 
called upon to take all necessary measures 
to ensure that scholarships offered by Mem- 
ber states might be utilized by inhabitants 
of the trust territories; the Secretary-General 
was called upon to include in his future 
reports to the Trusteeship Council detailed 
information concerning the actual use of 
scholarships. At the 898th meeting the 
Council had before it a report” of the Sec- 
retary-General on the subject. The Burmese 
representative told the Council that none of 
the three scholarships offered by his gov- 
ernment had been utilized, although two 
awards had actually been made. The Soviet 
representative criticized the present state of 
affairs in connection with the use of scholar- 
ships, pointing out that by June 1958 only 
38 of the 100 scholarships and fellowships 
offered for the academic year 1957-1958 
had been utilized. The explanation for this 
was to be found, he said, in the obstacles 
which the administering authorities put in 
the way of students seeking to take advan- 
tage of scholarship offers. He complained 
that it had become the practice of the Trus- 
teeship Council to put aside such matters 
without examining them thoroughly but 
that it could no longer shirk that responsi- 
bility, particularly in view of the ever- 
increasing number of applications for schol- 
arships being made by inhabitants of the 
trust territories, as noted in the Secretary- 
General’s report. 


29 Documents T/L.854, T/L.861, and T/L.862. 
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The Australian representative observed 
that during the past year no use of the 
scholarships referred to in the Secretary- 
General’s report had been made by inhabi- 
tants of trust territories under Australian 
administration, mainly because scholarships 
for study in Australia were readily available 
to them. It was suggested by the Indian 
delegate that a small committee be estab- 
lished to study the question of the non- 
utilization of offers and propose a solution. 
The President said that the Council would 
take note of the report of the Secretary- 
General which would appear in the Coun- 
cil’s report to the General Assembly. This 
would leave the question open so that any 
representative who wished might submit 
a draft resolution. 


The future of Togoland under French 
administration: Under a General Assembly 
resolution” adopted at the twelfth session, 
the Trusteeship Council was to consider the 
future of Togoland under French adminis- 
tration, At its g12th meeting the Council 
granted the French representative's request” 
that it postpone consideration of the matter 
until a special session to be held in Septem- 
ber 1958. The Council also deferred the 
examination of conditions in the territory 
to that time. 


Effects of the European Economic Com- 
munity on the development of certain trust 
territories: At the 926th meeting the Coun- 
cil had before it a working paper™ on the 
European Economic Community and _ its 
effects on certain trust territories. The In- 
dian representative said that the informa- 
tion in the working paper was not sufficient 
to enable the Council to assess the effects of 
the association of certain trust territories 
with the community. The Guatemalan 
representative stated that while the relevant 


General Assembly resolution” laid no obli- 


gation on the Secretary-General to submit 
his report to the Trusteeship Council, it was 
impossible for the Council to draft its own 
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report to the General Assembly without 
having access to the Secretary-General’s 
study. It was therefore most regrettable that 
neither the Secretary-General nor the ad- 
ministering authorities had submitted the 
information the Council required. The 
Under-Secretary for Trusteeship and Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies explained to the Council that the Secre- 
tary-General’s report had not béen given 
final form because various organs of the 
UN and other interested bodies had not 
completed their consideration of the ques- 
tion. 

The French representative, in connection 
with the information to be provided by 
the administering authorities, said that this 
information was not available and that 
since the treaty on the community was 
not to take effect in 1958 there could be 
no discussion of the effects of the applica- 
tion of the treaty. The Indian representa- 
tive said, however, that although the pro- 
posed association had not yet come into 
effect the administering authorities should 
be in a position to indicate the anticipated 
effects of the community on the develop- 
ment of the territories concerned. 

At its 933d meeting the Council passed 
a draft proposal” sponsored by India and 
Guatemala which was to form part of the 
Council’s report” to the General Assembly 
on its 21st and 22d sessions. The draft pro- 
posal provided that the Council had kept 
under review the association of the trust 
territories with the European Economic 
Community, but in the absence of detailed 
information of a fundamental character, 
which was not yet available, it was not able 
to express its views on the matter. Accord- 
ing to the proposal, the Council also decided 
to undertake a thorough study of the ques- 
tion at its sessions in 1959 and to submit 
a detailed report thereon to the General 
Assembly at its fourteenth session; in this 
connection it requested the administering 
authorities of the trust territories affected to 
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submit to it at the earliest possible moment 
detailed information on the association of 
those territories with the European Eco- 
nomic Community and on the possible ef- 
fects of such association on their develop- 
ment. 


Other Matters 


Reports of the Committee on Rural Eco- 
nomic Development of the Trust Terri- 
tories: At its 8goth meeting the Council 
considered the report” of the Committee 
on Rural Economic Development of the 
Trust Territories. The chairman of the 
committee, Sir Andrew Cohen (United 
Kingdom), informed the Council that the 
committee had decided to study the ques- 
tion territory by territory, beginning with 
Ruanda-Urundi, which presented the great- 
est practical difficulty in the way of land 
utilization. The committee had prepared 
a summary of the report on Ruanda-Urundi 
which appeared as an annex to the commit- 
tee’s report. At the 932d meeting the 
Council had before it the committee’s re- 
port” on New Guinea together with sev- 
eral amendments” submitted by the United 
Kingdom. These amendments were adopted, 
as were a number of others; the annex to 
the report dealing with population, land 
utilization, and land tenure in New Guinea 
was then adopted, as amended, by 13 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention. The second 
annex to the report which contained draft 
observations and conclusions was also 
adopted, as amended by the United King- 
dom, in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote. 

Arrangements for a periodic visiting mis- 
sion to West Africa in 1958: At the g24th 
meeting it was decided to consider ap- 
proved the nominations made at the Coun- 
cil’s previous session for the visiting mission 
which was to consist of persons designated 
by Haiti, India, New Zealand, and the 
United States. At the 932d meeting the 
Council had before it a communication” 
from the Prime Minister of Togoland un- 
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der French administration which requested 
the regular visiting mission proceeding to 
the Cameroons to come to Togoland under 
French administration since the latter had 
been confronted with administrative, eco- 
nomic, and financial problems resulting 
from actions of the previous government 
and had been unable to elicit from the ad- 
ministering authority either the understand- 
ing or support needed for their settlement. 
The Council also had before it a letter 
from the representative of the United King- 
dom to the Trusteeship Council in which 
the government of the United Kingdom 
stated that it attached great importance to 
the consultation of the peoples of the North- 
ern and Southern sections of the Cameroons 
about their future. The outcome of such 
consultation would, according to the United 
Kingdom, result in modification or termi- 
nation of the Trusteeship Agreement. The 
United Kingdom government suggested, 
therefore, that it would be appropriate and 
useful for the forthcoming visiting mission 
to West Africa to make an assessment for 
the Council of this situation and that a pas- 
sage calling for such an analysis should be 
included in the mission’s terms of reference. 
The draft resolution” submitted by Italy 
to the Council on the visiting mission re- 
ferred simply to consultation of the people 
of the territory and omitted the distinction 
between the Northern and Southern sec- 
tions. The draft also, inter alia, directed 
the mission to receive petitions and to sub- 
mit to the Council as soon as practicable a 
report on each of the territories visited, and 
stated that the mission was to visit the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration and under French administration. 
Following a brief discussion the draft reso- 
lution as a whole, as amended, was adopted 
by 13 votes to 1. The suggestion that the 
assessment of the need for consultation 
among the peoples be expanded to include 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion was rejected. 
*2 Document T/1393. 
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Arrangements for a periodic visiting mis- 
sion to the Pacific in 1959: At the 933d 
meeting it was decided to send a separate 
visiting mission to Western Samoa, as sug- 
gested by the government of New Zealand 
in a memorandum.” The Council also had 
before it a note from the Secretary-General 
on the financial implications of that sugges- 
tion.” The Council elected the following 
members to constitute the visiting mission: 
France, the United Kingdom, India, and 
the United Arab Republic. The visiting 
mission to the other trust territories in the 
Pacific was also chosen as follows: Burma, 


Italy, Belgium, and China. 


Administrative unions: At the 933d meet- 
ing Mr. Thorp (New Zealand), chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Administra- 
tive Unions, introduced the committee’s re- 
port” on the administrative union between 
the trust territory of New Guinea and 
Papua. It was voted to take note of the 
report in which the committee stated that 
in the absence of any new significant devel- 
opments affecting the administrative union 
it had nothing to add to its previous con- 
clusions and recommendations. Mr. Aparicio 
(Guatemala) explained his delegation’s neg- 
ative vote, saying that the committee should 
have drawn attention to the fact that the 
administrative union affecting New Guinea 
was of a political nature and contrary to 
the trusteeship system and should have 
pointed out that the union jeopardized the 
future development of the territory. 


Dissemination of information on the UN 
and the trusteeship system in the trust terri- 
tories: At its 898th meeting the Council 
took note of the report” of the Secretary- 
General on the dissemination of informa- 
tion on the UN and the trusteeship system 
in the trust territories. 


Review of procedures regarding petitions: 
At the g26th meeting, following a discus- 
sion of the respective roles of the Committee 
on Classification, the Standing Committee 
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on Petitions, and the Council itself in deal- 
ing with petitions, it was decided to con- 
tinue the work of the Committee on Classi- 
fication for one year. 


Revision of the questionnaire relating to 
trust territories: At the g2gth meeting of the 
Council the chairman of the subcommittee 
on the questionnaire, Mr. Dorsinville 
(Haiti), introduced the subcommittee’s fifth 
progress report” containing its conclusions 
with regard to the special questionnaire on 
New Guinea. A discussion followed in 
which the amendments to the questions 
which the subcommittee proposed to revise 
were adopted. At the g30th meeting the 
special questionnaire for New Guinea was 
adopted, as amended, by 11 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions. 


Adoption of reports: At the 936th meet- 
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ing of the Council its report” to the Security 
Council and its report” to the General As- 
sembly were adopted by 13 votes to none, 
with 1 abstention. 

Following a brief debate at the g3r1st 
meeting concerning the representation of 
China, the Secretary-General’s report” on 
credentials was adopted by 10 votes to none, 
with 4 abstentions. 


Appointment of committees: At the 
936th meeting it was decided to reappoint 
the present members (Australia, Belgium, 
China, France, India, and the Soviet 
Union) of the Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions. As the new members of the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Communications, 
the United Arab Republic and the United 
Kingdom were chosen to serve until the 
end of the Council’s 24th session. 
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Secretariat 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in 


the introduction’ to his thirteenth annual 
report on the work of the Organization, 
June 16, 1957—June 15, 1958, drew atten- 
tion to some aspects of recent developments 
since the opening of the twelfth session of 
the General Assembly. He first dealt with 
the question of disarmament, observing that 
although new and serious difficulties had 
arisen to prevent pursuing the work in 
forms which had been followed in past 
years, efforts had been made to approach 
one aspect of the problem from a new an- 
gle. In this context he referred to the meet- 
ing of experts from eight countries, repre- 
senting both sides, which had convened in 
Geneva in the summer of 1958 to study the 
technical possibility of detecting violations 
of a possible agreement to suspend nuclear 
weapons tests. These experts agreed on 
what would be needed, from the technical 
point of view, and thus, by isolating certain 
non-political, scientific elements from the 
politically controversial elements in the total 
problem of disarmament, reduced the area 
of conflict somewhat. Mr. Hammarskjold 
suggested that it might be worth consider- 
ing whether those elements of the problem 
of disarmament lending themselves to ob- 
jective study by experts in science and tech- 
nology, in military experience, and in law 
might not be singled out for separate treat- 
ment in a similar manner. The Secretary- 
General noted that with the successful con- 
clusion of the technical discussions at Gene- 
va, all the present atomic powers had taken 
initiatives in the direction of a suspension 
of further weapons tests. The growing 
awareness of the increasing dangers of the 
continuing arms race might, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold remarked, be reflected in the debates 

1 General Assembly Official Records (13th session), 
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of the UN, were the General Assembly to 
resume discussion of disarmament under 
the item which he had proposed for the 
thirteenth session. 

In the Middle East the UN had been 
called upon by member governments to as- 
sist in resolving conflicts in the area with 
wide international repercussions. The or- 
ganization had served as a framework for 
fruitful contacts among governments con- 
cerned and, in the UN Observation Group 
in Lebanon, had been able to organize an 
activity which, like the UN Truce Super- 
vision Organization and the UN Emer- 
gency Force, had exerted a calming influ- 
ence. The Secretary-General noted the 
value of the efforts during the emergency 
session of the General Assembly which led 
to an agreement by all the Arab states on a 
constructive resolution and to its unanimous 
adoption. The debate during the emergency 
special session reflected a growing interest 
in some kind of stand-by UN Force. The 
Secretary-General stated that he would place 
before the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly a summary study of the experi- 
ence derived from the establishment and 
operation of the UN Emergency Force in 
the hope that it would prove useful to any 
consideration that might ensue of the feasi- 
bility of stand-by arrangements for a UN 
Force. 

The Second UN International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
meeting in Geneva, promised to mark an- 
other important step toward full interna- 
tional cooperation in the science, technology, 
and economic applications of atomic energy. 
The report’ of the UN Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, present- 


ing the results of its three years of study of 
the problem, was the most comprehensive 


2 General Assembly Official Records (14th session), 
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and authoritative single contribution to 
knowledge in this field that had been made 
up to the present. After consulting with 
the Scientific Committee, the Secretary- 
General recommended that the committee 
be continued for an indefinite period of 
time and that the scope of its work be 
broadened in several respects. 

Turning to the Suez Canal, the Secretary- 
General noted that a final agreement had 
been reached between the government of 
the United Arab Republic and the stock- 
holders of the old Suez company. Repre- 
sentatives of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development had partici- 
pated in the negotiations as impartial tech- 
nical and financial experts. Arrangements 
had also been completed for the repayment 
of advances made by certain member states 
to the UN to meet the cost of clearing the 
Canal. 

Progress in the trust territories had, ac- 
cording to the Secretary-General, gained 
considerable momentum in the period un- 
der review. He spoke of the new political 
situation which had been created in Togo- 
land under French administration as a re- 
sult of elections held in April under UN 
supervision and, for the first time, by uni- 
versal adult suffrage. He also discussed the 
prospects for the independence or self-gov- 
ernment of certain territories; in connection 
with the coming independence of Somalli- 
land under Italian administration, he ex- 
pressed the hope that attention could be 
concentrated on reducing problems arising 
from the question of the border with Ethio- 
pia and from its uncertain future economic 
and financial position. 

The principal development in the field 
of international law during the past year 
was the UN Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, held in Geneva from February 24 to 
April 27, and attended by representatives of 
86 states. The successes of the conference 
demonstrated that progress could be made 
in the codification and progressive devel- 
opment of international law and also un- 
derlined the constructive role which the 
International Law Commission could play 


within the UN. The beginning of space 
exploration as part of the program of the 
International Geophysical Year had created 
a new challenge to the development of in- 
ternational law. The matter was on the 
agenda of the General Assembly, and the 
Secretary-General hoped that it would be 
possible to move ahead toward agreement 
on a basic rule that outer space, and the 
celestial bodies therein, were not considered 
as capable of appropriation by any state, 
and toward an assertion of the over-riding 
interest of the community of nations in the 
peaceful and beneficial use of outer space. 

In a brief summary of the state of world 
economic stability and growth, the Secre- 
tary-General stressed the imbalance in the 
economic growth of the postwar period, 
especially the much slower advance in per 
capita national income and consumption 
in the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The dependence of the latter on a 
few key commodities had generally re- 
mained as great in recent years as in the 
prewar period. Progress in dealing with all 


commodity problems had been extremely 


limited in relation to needs. In addition 
to the international agreements in effect on 
wheat, sugar, and tin, an agreement on 
olive oil would soon come into force. The 
Secretary-General intended to convene an 
inter-governmental meeting to consider 
problems arising in international trade in 
copper, and another on trade in lead and 
zinc. Another hopeful sign was the deci- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council 
to reconstitute the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade with the in- 
clusion in its membership of the world’s 
largest trading countries. The Secretary- 
General welcomed the general recognition 
—particularly of the large industrial coun- 
tries—of the need to shape anti-recessionary 
policies in the light, not only of national 
economic interest, but also of international 
responsibilities. 

With the decision to establish a separate 
special fund for economic development the 
Member governments had taken the first 
major step in many years toward a signifi- 
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cant expansion of the multilateral programs 
of the UN and the specialized agencies. In 
connection with other signs of a growing 
awareness of the need to expand the re- 
sources and scope of international programs 
for financial aid, it had been decided to 
propose that consideration be given at the 
New Delhi meetings in October 1958 of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to the advisability of several 
measures for strengthening international 
liquidity to help tide countries over difficul- 
ties in their balances of payments and for 
expanding the scale of international invest- 
ment for economic development. The Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance 
reached a new record level, and a further 
improvement was also evident in the qual- 
ity of the program as well as its operation. 
Nevertheless the resources of the UN pro- 
gram continued to fall short of the ex- 
pressed needs of governments, particularly 
because these needs were rising from year 
to year. In connection with the technical 


assistance programs, the Secretary-General 
recalled his plan for an international ad- 
ministrative service under which the UN 
would recruit persons qualified to under- 
take operational or executive responsibilities 
in member governments requesting such as- 


sistance. Noting that the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) had now rec- 
ommended that the General Assembly ap- 
prove, and provide for, the initiation of at 
least a limited and experimental program 
designed to assist governments in this field, 
the Secretary-General stated that he would 
submit to the appropriate committees of 
the Assembly definite proposals in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of ECO- 
SOC, and he expressed the hope that the 
Assembly would support this effort to mect 
the evident needs of those governments re- 
questing aid of this character. 

The establishment of the new UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa was an im- 
portant step forward and a recognition of 
the growing importance of regional cooper- 


ation in economic and social development 
programs for the peoples of Africa. Nota- 
ble advances had been made by the regional 
commissions in a number of important 
fields. Great strides had been made by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East in furthering plans for developing 
the Lower Mekong Basin, and funds had 
been made available from various sources 
to carry out the next stages of the work. 
The Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica reached an important stage in its Central 
American integration program when the 
representatives of five Central American 
countries signed a treaty on multilateral 
free trade and economic integration. The 
Economic Commission for Europe had con- 
tinued to support and seek wider economic 
cooperation in Europe and had made a start 
in approaching the problem of energy on 
an integrated basis. 

The UN Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) program of aid to the Pales- 
tine refugee population had been faced at 
the beginning of 1958 with a financial 
crisis. Following special efforts by the Sec- 
retary-General, the Director of UNRWA, 
and the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, it appeared that just 
enough funds might be forthcoming in 
1958 to save the basic relief program and 
keep the schools open. This pointed to the 
necessity for further increases in the size 
and number of contributions from Member 
governments to UNRWA. 

In the field of human rights, the Secre- 
tary-General pointed out that this year 
marked the tenth anniversary of the adop- 
tion by the General Assembly of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. One 
aspect of the program for the promotion of 
human rights, the organization of regional 
seminars, had been particularly successful, 
and bearing in mind ECOSOC’s endorse- 
ment, the Secretary-General recommended 
that more of these seminars be organized. 
The Secretary-General concluded his intro- 
duction with a short statement on the UN 
Children’s Fund. 
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Applications 

Case concerning the Arbitral Award 
Made by the King of Spain on December 
23rd, 1906 (Honduras v. Nicaragua): On 
July 1, 1958, Honduras filed an application’ 
instituting proceedings against Nicaragua 
concerning an arbitral award made by the 
King of Spain with regard to the demarca- 
tion of the limits between the two coun- 
tries. According to Article 5 of the Bonilla- 
Gamez Treaty which determined the lim- 
its, certain points in dispute might, in 
certain circumstances, be referred to the 
decision of the government of Spain. Thus 
an arbitration was requested from the King 
of Spain in October 1904, and the award 
was made on December 23, 1906. The ap- 
plication stated that, when the time came 
to proceed to the delimitation, Nicaragua 
contended that the arbitral award was a 
nullity and that it was not possible to 
resolve the dispute by diplomatic means 
or through the mediation of friendly na- 
tions and governments. Under the reso- 
lution adopted by the Organization of 
American States on July 5, 1957, the gov- 
ernments of Honduras and Nicaragua con- 
cluded an agreement at Washington on 
July 21, 1957, by virtue of which their dis- 
pute should be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. In its application Hon- 
duras requested the Court to declare that 
Nicaragua’s failure to give effect to the 
arbitral award of 1906 constituted a breach 
of an international obligation and_ that 
Nicaragua was under an obligation to carry 
out the award. 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
September 4th, 1954 (United States v. 
Soviet Union): On August 22, 1958, the 
United States filed an application against 


1 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
58/7, July 3, 1958. 

2 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
58/8, August 23, 1958; International Court of Justice, 
Application Instituting Proceedings filed in the Regis- 
try of the Court on August 22nd, 1958, Case con- 
cerning the Aerial Incident of September 4th, 1954 
(United States of America v. Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics). 


the Soviet Union in which it alleged that 
on September 4, 1954, a United States air- 
craft was attacked and shot down over the 
Sea of Japan by military aircraft of the 
Soviet Union.’ It requested the Court to 
find that the Soviet Union was liable for the 
damages caused and to award damages of 
$1,355,050.52 with interest. The govern- 
ment of the United States stated in the ap- 
plication that it submitted to the Court’s 
jurisdiction for the purposes of the case 
and that it was open to the government of 
the Soviet Union to do likewise. Attached 
to the application was a copy of a note de- 
livered to the Soviet government by the 
United States government which contained 
the subject of the dispute, a statement of 
the facts, and the grounds upon which the 
United States claim was based. A copy of 
a Soviet note of January 21, 1957, giving 
the Soviet contentions of fact and law with 
reference to the United States’ claim was 
also attached. 

Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, 
Light, and Power Company, Limited (Bel- 
gium v. Spain): On September 23, 1958, 
an application instituting proceedings be- 
fore the Court against Spain was filed by 
Belgium.” The application referred to Ar- 
ticles 2 and 17 of the Treaty of Conciliation, 
Judicial Settlement and Arbitration between 
Belgium and Spain. It stated that the share 
capital of Barcelona Traction had, for a 
very great part, belonged to Belgian na- 
tionals for more than 25 years. Accord- 
ing to the application, the company had 
been subjected by the Spanish authorities, in 
violation of international law, to a series of 
measures, acts, decisions, and omissions by 
virtue of which the company was, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1948, adjudicated bankrupt in 
Spain and subsequently the subject of liqui- 


Communiqué No. 
Court of 


3 International Court of Justice, 
58/12, September 25, 1958; International 
Justice, Application Instituting Proceedings filed in 
the Registry of the Court on September 23rd, 1958, 
Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited (Belgium v. Spain). 
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dation measures which despoiled it of all its 
assets for the benefit of a Spanish national, 
the financier Juan March, and his group. 
The Belgian government requested the 
Court to declare that the acts of Spain in 
connection with Barcelona Traction were 
contrary to international law, that Spain 
was responsible for the damage resulting, 
and that Spain was under an obligation to 
restore in full to Barcelona Traction its 
property, rights, and interests as they existed 
prior to February 12, 1948, and to ensure 
the compensation of the company for all 
other losses resulting from the bankruptcy, 
the amount to be paid to Belgium. As an 
alternative, Spain should pay Belgium com- 
pensation equivalent to the value of the 
property, rights, and interests of which 
Barcelona Traction had been despoiled; 
and, as a further alternative, the compen- 
sation should be paid to Belgium up to the 
amount of the share of the capital of Barce- 
lona Traction owned by Belgian nationals 
on February 12, 1948, together with the 
amount of the sums standing due at that 
date in favor of Belgian nationals. 


Cases before the Court 

Interhandel Case (Switzerland v. United 
States): In an order of June 26, 1958," the 
Court fixed September 22, 1958, as the time 
limit within which the Swiss government 
might present a written statement of its ob- 
servations and submissions regarding the 
preliminary objections raised by the United 
States government. The latter had filed on 
June 16, 1958, objections to the jurisdiction 
of the Court to adjudicate upon the appli- 
cation submitted by the Swiss government.’ 


Case concerning Sovereignty over Certain 
Frontier Land (Belgium v. Netherlands): 
The following time limits for the ruling of 


further pleadings in this case were fixed by 
the Court in an order of July 1, 1958:° for 


the reply of the government of Belgium, 


‘Interhandel Case, Order 
1.C.J. Reports 1958, p. 31. 

5 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
58/6, June 28, 1958. 

® Case concerning Sovereignty over certain Frontier 
Land, Order of July 1, 1958: 1.C.J. Reports 1958, 
Pp. 34- 

17 Case concerning the Aerial Incident of July 27th, 


of June 26th, 1958: 


November 29, 1958; and for the rejoinder 
of the government of the Netherlands, 
March 31, 1959. 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27, 1955 (United States v. Bulgaria): 
The Court fixed the following time limits 
in connection with this case in an order of 
August 12, 1958:' for the memorial of the 
United States government, December 2, 
1958; and for the counter-memorial of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria, June g, 1959. 


Case concerning Right of Passage over 
Indian Territory (Portugal v. India): In an 
order of August 28, 1958," the Court, 
whereas, by a letter of August 12, 1958, the 
Agent for the government of India re- 
quested an extension of five months for 
the filing of the rejoinder and whereas by 
a letter of August 26, 1958, the agent for 
the government of Portugal stated that his 
government would have no objections to an 
extension of two months on the condition 
that the time allowed for the preparation 
of the oral arguments should be not less 
than that granted to the government of 
India for the preparation of its rejoinder, 
and having regard to its order of February 
10, 1958, whereby the time-limit for the 
filing of the Indian rejoinder was postponed 
to September 25, 1958, decided, without ac- 
cepting the condition of the government of 
Portugal, to extend the time limit for the 
filing of the Indian rejoinder to November 
25, 1958. 

Case concerning the Arbitral Award 
made by the King of Spain on December 
23, 1906 (Honduras v. Nicaragua): On Sep- 
tember 3, 1958,’ the Court fixed as follows 
the time limits for the filing of the plead- 
ings in this case: for the memorial of 
Honduras, January 5, 1959; for the counter- 
memorial of Nicaragua, May 5, 1959; for 
the reply of Honduras, August 3, 1959; and 
for the rejoinder of Nicaragua, November 
3, 1959- 


1955 (United States of America v. Bulgaria), Order 
of August 12th, 1958: 1.C.]. Reports 1958, p. 47. 

8 Case concerning Right of Passage over Indian 
Territory, Order of August 28th, 1958: 1.C.J. Reports 
1958, p. 40. 

® Case concerning the Arbitral Award made by the 
Spain on December 23rd, 1906, Order of 
1958: § om Reports 1958, Pp. 43- 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Council 

The 27th session of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
was held in Rome from October 31 to 
November 1, 1957.’ In considering the pro- 
visional agenda for the ninth session of the 
FAO Conference, the Council recom- 
mended a number of amendments and a re- 
arrangement of certain items in the Direc- 
tor-General’s program for work for 1958- 
1959. The Council approved various reports 
for submission to the Conference: that of 
the subcommittee on rules of procedure and 
financial regulations, containing proposed 
draft amendments to the constitution; that 
of the 29th session of the committee on 
commodity problems; and that of the 24th 
session of the committee on financial con- 
trol. 

The Council had before it the report of 
the Director-General on the present geo- 
graphical distribution of the professional 
staff of the organization and the system to 
be followed in future in measuring the dis- 
tribution. The Council approved the fol- 
lowing broad principles which should in 
future govern geographical distribution: 1) 
each member nation should insofar as 
practicable be represented by at least one 
professional appointment; 2) in general, 
geographical considerations should not 
prejudice the promotion of existing profes- 
sional staff; and 3) the post of Director- 
General should not be included in establish- 
ing the points of representation. The Coun- 
cil recommended that the World Veterans 
Federation be granted consultative status, 
inasmuch as evidence had been produced 
of its effective and intensive cooperation, 
particularly in the field of the expanded 

1 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
Council of FAO, Twenty-seventh Session, 31 October 


1 November 1957, and Twenty-eighth Session, 23 No- 
vember 1957, Rome, 1958. For a summary of the 26th 
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technical assistance program, and as regards 
making the work of FAO known to its 
large and widespread membership. The 
meeting concluded with nominations and 
appointments within FAO. 

The 28th session of the Council was held 
on November 23, 1957, after the close of 
the ninth session of the Conference. Noting 
the Conference resolution on FAO’s policy 
regarding assistance in establishing regional 
research and training institutes, the Council 
requested that the committee on constitu- 
tional and legal matters examine the con- 
stitutional and legal aspects of the matter 
and that thereafter the program committee 
consider the policy issues, and decided that 
the Council should consider the technical 
aspects at its next session. At the sugges- 
tion of the Director-General, the Council 
agreed that the reports of the member gov- 
ernments for the period 1955-1957 should 
cover: 1) the most significant progress and 
developments in FAO’s activities regarding 
the objectives of raising levels of nutrition 
and living standards, securing improve- 
ments in the efficiency of production and 
distribution of food and agricultural prod- 
ucts, and bettering the condition of rural 
populations; and 2) the main problems re- 
garded by member nations as still outstand- 
ing in such fields. 

Having considered the resolution of the 
Conference relating to the establishment of 
an FAO/United Nations Children’s Fund 
joint policy committee, the Council invited 
certain governments to serve on such a com- 
mittee which would deal with over-all pro- 
gramming and policy problems related to 
coordinating the activities of the two or- 
ganizations. In accordance with a resolution 


session, see International Organization, Spring 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 214-215. 
* For a summary of the ninth session of the Con- 


ference, see this issue, p. $35. 














of the Conference, the Council established 
a committee to be available for consultation 
by the Director-General in his negotiations 
with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency for a final draft agreement estab- 
lishing a relationship between the two or- 
ganizations. The remainder of the Coun- 
cil’s session was concerned with questions 
on amendments to the constitution and rules 
of procedure, internal reorganization, and 
appointments and elections. 


Conference 

The ninth session of the Conference of 
FAO was held in Rome from November 2 
through 23, 1957.’ In its review of the 
world situation and outlook the Conference 
noted with satisfaction that since its last 
session in 1955, world agricultural produc- 
tion had continued to expand at a rate of 
about 3 percent annually, or rather over 1 
percent faster than the growth of world 
population. In contrast to the earlier post- 
war period, production had in the last few 
years tended to increase faster in the less 
developed regions than in those regions 
where supplies were already more ample. 
The volume of world trade in agricultural 
products had moved upwards since 1955. 
However, with abundant supplies, average 
prices of agricultural products in world 
trade had continued their slow decline, and 
no reversal of this movement was yet ap 
parent. The Conference devoted much time 
to current commodity problems, especially 
in regard to the agricultural surplus situa- 
tion which remained disquicting. Consid- 
erable emphasis was laid on the need for 
full and effective observance of the FAO 
principles of surplus disposal and for a 
wider use of the facilities for consultation 
on surplus disposal matters provided by the 
Consultative Subcommittee on Surplus Dis- 
posal of the Committee on Commodity 
Problems. In its discussion of food re- 
the Conference stressed that the 
present high level of stocks, especially of 


serves, 


® Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
Ninth Session of the Conference, 2-23 November 1957, 
Rome, 1958. For a summary of the eighth session, see 
International Organization, August 1956 (Vol. 10, 
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cereals, provided valuable security against 
serious food shortages. 

The Conference passed several resolutions 
in regard to national programs and policies. 
In agricultural planning and programming 
the Conference recommended to member 
states that they continue to develop compre- 
hensive and balanced agricultural plans; seek 
necessary technical assistance; make special 
efforts to increase the availability of well 
qualified planning, technical, and adminis- 
trative staff; strengthen national statistical 
and economic offices for the collection, 
analysis, and interpretation of data essential 
for program and policy formulation; give 
attention to import needs as well as to ex- 
port possibilities; and continue to seck a 
better balance and consistency between the 
programs of individual The 
Conference also adopted resolutions on agri- 
cultural support policies, marketing of agri- 
cultural, forestry, and fisheries products, 
and nutrition and food policy, including 
education in nutrition and home economics. 

The Conference then turned to a discus 
sion of the activities and programs of the 
In considering the program 


countries. 


organization. 
of work and budget for 1958 and 1959, the 
Conference agreed that in the present state 
of food and agriculture in the world a shift 
in emphasis within fields of activity was 
necessary. Major attention should be paid 
to the improvement of the institutional 
structures and the administrative require 
ments of agriculture. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the important role consult 
ants could play in the work of the organi- 
zation, The Conference studied the pro- 
gram of work for 1958 and 1959 and ex 
amined how a balance between human and 
natural resources could best be achieved in 
arriving at a high level of efficiency in agri 
culture. It expressed the view that strength 
ening the regional organization of FAO 
would contribute to a more effective imple- 
mentation of the program of work and it 
underlined the importance which the organ- 


third 
Spring 


No, 3), p. 472-476; for a summary of the 
special session, see International Organization, 
1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 215-216. 
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ization should attach to the training of na- 
tional technicians in the fields of research 
and production. In the area of agricul- 
tural programs the Conference also dis- 
cussed land and water utilization and 
conservation; plant production and protec- 
tion; animal production and_ protection; 
agricultural institutions and services; and 
rural welfare. After passing several resolu- 
tions on specific aspects of agriculture, the 
Conference reviewed the work of the or- 
ganization in the field of economics and 
statistics in 1956-57 and the general lines 
of program developments in 1958-59. 

The Conference engaged in a detailed 
examination of results achieved in 1956-57 
and of future programs and trends under 
the subject headings of fisheries, forestry, 
and nutrition. In examining the activities 
of the editorial, audio-visual, and documents 
branches and the legislative and library 
services, which constituted the information 
division, the Conference paid particular at- 
tention to clarifying the general purposes to 
be pursued by that division. Several resolu- 
tions were adopted in the field of regional 
affairs, including one requesting the Direc- 
tor-General to take all the necessary steps 
to set up a regional office in Africa as soon 
as possible. The Conference adopted reso- 
lutions on Mediterranean development, so- 
cial welfare, and atomic energy, the latter 
of which approved the establishment of a 
second professional post within the atomic 
energy branch of FAO. In its discussion of 
the expanded technical assistance program 
the conference considered, inter alia, the 
question of the priorities to be followed in 
determining the size of country programs 
and the related one of the evaluation of 
Under the 
subject heading of selected problems and 
longer-range proposals, the Conference dis- 
cussed the importance of regional confer- 
ences and the progress made in the survey 
and appraisal of world agriculture, fishery, 
and forestry resources in relation to needs. 

The Conference adopted the resolution on 


projects already in operation. 


*Food and Agriculture Organization, The State of 
Food and Agriculture 1958, Rome, 1958. For a sum- 
mary of the annual report for 1957, see International 


the budget for 1958-59, voting appropria- 
tions totalling $17,000,000. The meetings 
concluded with discussions on constitutional 
and legal questions; administrative and fi- 
nancial questions; and membership, elec- 
tions, and appointments. 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1958 
The annual report of FAO for 1958° in- 


cluded a section on world review and out- 
look which stated that the year 1957/58 
saw the first check in the steady expansion 
of world agricultural production since the 
war. Agricultural production continued to 
increase in the Middle East and more slow- 
ly in Europe, the Soviet Union, and Latin 
America; but in the Far East there was no 
increase, while in Africa, Oceania, and espe- 
cially North America production was appre- 
ciably lower than the year before. An im- 
mediate cause of the setback was in each 
case the weather. Underlying factors which 
in recent years had slowed down the whole 
tempo of agricultural expansion in the more 
economically developed countries of the 
world and, to some extent, in the less devel- 
oped countries as well included the problem 
of agricultural surpluses in the former and 
primitive methods of agriculture in the lat- 
ter, which, together with lack of capital and 
obsolete systems of land tenure and other 
institutional difficulties, made it hard to ex- 
pand production in line with the rapid 
growth of demand. 

The volume of world trade in agricul- 
tural products rose 3 percent over 1956, as 
compared with the two preceding years 
when it averaged 8 percent. As previously 
the increase was due largely to surplus dis- 
posal operations in the United States. There 
had been little change in aggregate world 
stocks of agricultural products at mid-1958 
in comparison with the previous year. The 
slow decline in the general level of agricul- 
tural prices on world markets was reversed 
temporarily in the first half of 1957, but 
was resumed later in the year and in early 


1958. In connection with earnings from 
Organization, Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 4), p. 
674-675. 
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agricultural exports, preliminary estimates 
suggested that the increase in the volume of 
world agricultural exports slightly more 
than compensated for their fall in purchas- 
ing power, so that total earnings from agri- 
cultural exports (in real terms) were frac- 
tionally higher in 1957 than in 1956. Re- 
garding general economic conditions and 
the demand for agricultural products, the 
immediate outlook for 1958/59 in the more 
industrialized countries seemed to be no 
more than a maintenance of the level of 
economic activity of early 1958. No 
strengthening of the import demand for 
agricultural and forest products seemed im- 
mediately likely, but the over-all domestic 
demand for foodstuffs would probably be 
maintained. 

In a survey of prices, the report stated 
that farm prices were reasonably stable and 
in some cases showed a small increase in 
1957/58, largely because of the influence of 
price support measures or of temporary 
shortages of supplies. The upward trend 
of retail prices continued in 1957, although 
the rise might have been somewhat slower 
than in 1956. With respect to agricultural 
policies, it was noted that in the economi- 
cally more advanced countries there were 
relatively few major policy changes during 
1957/58. In the less developed countries 
vigorous efforts were being made to keep 
pace with growing requirements; in a 
number of cases greater priorities had been 
given to agricultural projects. In the com- 
munist countries a number of changes had 
been announced during the year, especially 
in the Soviet Union, as part of the drive 
to catch up with the unsatisfied demand for 
consumer goods stemming from the long 
period of priority for heavy industry. In 
many instances, prices to farmers had been 
raised and methods for the collection and 
sale of agricultural products simplified. The 
report also included its usual survey and 
outlook for major commodities. 

Two special chapters were contained in 


the report, the first dealing with food and 


5 UN Press Release TA/722, FAO/971, August 22, 
1958. 


agricultural developments in Africa south 
of the Sahara. The main problems in the 
area fell under three headings: low pro- 
ductivity, the poor quality of diets, and the 
vulnerability of export revenues to fluctua- 
tions in world prices. The second chapter 
described the growth of the forest industries 
and their impact on the world’s forests. In 
recent decades there had been a favorable 
trend toward forest conservation and sound 
forest practice; a major problem was how 
to achieve improved forestry practices on 
the part of the many millions of small 
forest owners on whom the forest indus- 
tries largely depended for their future tim- 
ber supplies. Although economic growth 
would bring a continued rise in the demand 
for forest products, there was no doubt of 
the forests’ ability to meet this demand. 


Other Matters 


From September 1 to December 13, 1958, 
a regional census training center for Asia 
and the Far East was to be held in Tokyo 
under the sponsorship of the UN and FAO, 
in cooperation with the government of 
Japan.’ Governments were asked to nomi- 
nate as participants officials who were to be 
responsible in their countries for major 
technical phases of the world census which 
was planned for 1960. Funds for this type 
of census assistance were being provided 
under the UN expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance and by extra-budgetary 
funds made available to the UN by the 
Ford Foundation. The training center in 
Tokyo was to be devoted to the actual plan- 
ning and organization of censuses, includ- 
ing lectures and practical work on the 
administration of censuses of population, 
housing, and agriculture, as well as on spe- 
cialized aspects of census problems. 

In collaboration with FAO, the govern- 
ment of India organized a training and 
demonstration center at Batote, in Jamnu 
and Kashmir state, for the training of In- 
dian forest workers in methods of timber 
extraction and logging.” The government 


© FAO Bulletin, No. 3/1958. 
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of Switzerland and FAO assisted in supply- 
ing some of the modern equipment needed 
for the center, which began operation with 
its first group of trainees on March 17, 1958. 

A meeting was held in Accra, Ghana, 
from April 28 through May 2, 1958, at- 
tended by delegations from ten countries 


and observers.’ The delegates discussed 
agricultural problems of the countries and 
territories of the continent and asked the 
Director-General to take their views into 
consideration in preparing his proposals for 
the site and structure of an FAO African 
regional office. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

On July 11, 1958, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development made 
a loan equivalent to $33 million to the 
Japan Development Bank to assist the pri- 
vately owned Sumitomo Metal Industries 
Ltd. to modernize and expand the capacity 
of its iron and steel plants.’ United States, 
German, and Swiss banks participated in 
the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, for 
a total amount equivalent to $1,100,000. 
The entire project was scheduled for com- 
pletion by March 1962 at an estimated cost 
equivalent to $83 million. The Bank’s loan, 
which financed approximately 40 percent of 
this total, was for a term of 15 years and 
bore interest of 5% percent. It was guaran- 
teed by the government of Japan. 

On August 18 the Bank made a loan 
equivalent to $10 million to assist the Kobe 
Steel Works, Ltd., a private company, to ex- 
pand and improve its operations.” The loan 
was made through the Japan Development 
Bank and was guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Japan. The First National City 
Bank of New York, Berliner Handels- 
Gesellschaft of Frankfurt-am-Main, and 
Vereinsbank of Hamburg participated in 
the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, for 
a total amount equivalent to $784,800. The 
Bank’s loan covered about 28 percent of the 
cost of the three-year program. The term 
of the loan was to be 15 years, bearing inter- 
est of 5% percent. On September 10 the 
Bank made a loan equivalent to $22 mil- 
lion to aid the privately owned Japan Steel 

1 [bid. 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment, Press Release No. 544, July 11, 1958. 
2 [bid., Press Release No. 549, August 18, 1958. 


& Tube Corporation Limited (Nippon Ko- 
kan Kabushiki Kaisha) to expand and 
modernize its production.” The loan was 
made through the Japan Development Bank 
and was participated in by the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle, Washington, 
and Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York for a total amount of $1,698,000. The 
loan, which was guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Japan, was for a term of 15 years 
and bore interest of 5% percent per annum. 
On June 13 the Bank announced a loan 
equivalent to $37 million to the Japan De- 
velopment Bank which was to re-lend it 
to the Kansai Electric Power Company to 
expand its services.’ The funds were to help 
to finance a hydroelectric project which was 
to add 258,000 kilowatts to the company’s 
generating capacity. The Banker’s Trust 
Company and Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $1,070,000. The total cost of the project 
was estimated at $118 million equivalent, 
and the loan was to cover expenditures in 
Germany, Italy, and the United States, as 
well as part of the domestic expenditures. 
The term of the loan was to be 25 years 
and it bore interest of 5% percent. It was 
guaranteed by the Japanese government. 
The Bank announced on June 27 a loan 
equivalent to $25 million to the Japan De- 
velopment Bank to assist the privately- 
owned Hokuriku Electric Power Company 
in the execution of an electric power ex- 
pansion program.’ The funds were to help 
8 [bid., Press Release No. 551, September 10, 1958. 


‘ Ihid., Press Release No. 537, June 13, 1958. 
5 [bid., Press Release No. 542, June 27, 1958. 
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to finance hydroelectric installations on 
Honshu Island which would add 261,000 
kilowatts to the company’s generating ca- 
pacity. Four United States banks partici- 
pated in the loan, without the Bank’s guar- 
antee, to the extent of $789,000. The Bank's 
loan was to finance more than a quarter of 
the estimated $92 million cost of the project 
and was to be used in Japan. The loan, 
guaranteed by the government of Japan, 
had a term of 25 years, bearing interest of 
5% percent. The Bank on September 10 
made a loan equivalent to $29 million to 
the Japan Development Bank which relent 
the proceeds to the privately-owned Chubu 
Electric Power Company, Inc.’ The funds 
were to aid in financing hydroelectric in- 
stallations having 170,000 kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity to increase the supplies of 
power to mid-eastern Honshu. The Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $336,000. The loan, which was for 25 
years at 5% percent, was guaranteed by the 
government of Japan and was to finance 40 
percent of the total expenditure. It was to 
be used for expenditures in Japan. As of 
September 10, 1958, 15 Bank loans totaling 
the equivalent of $246 million had been 
made in Japan. 

The Bank made a loan of $25 million on 
July 23 to India for projects to increase the 
supply of electric power in the Damodar 
Valley.’ These projects would add 225,000 
kilowatts of thermal generating capacity to 
the power system of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, a semi-autonomous organiza- 
tion established in 1948 to execute a scheme 
for the unified development of the Valley. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., without 
the guarantee of the Bank, participated in 
the loan to the extent of $239,000. The 
loan was to cover most of the foreign ex- 
change requirements of the estimated $56 
million project and was for a term of 20 
years with an interest rate of 5% percent. 

On September 12 the Bank approved a 


® Ibid., Press Release No. 552, September 10, 1958. 
1 Ibid., Press Release No. 547, July 23, 1958. 
8 Ibid., Press Release No. 553, September 12, 1958. 


loan equivalent to $85 million to India to 
help meet the foreign exchange costs of a 
program to improve and expand the Indian 
Railways.’ This represented the Bank’s 
part in the arrangements discussed by 
the Bank with representatives of the gov- 
ernments of Canada, Germany, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States to cover India’s additional foreign 
exchange requirements during this period 
of the Five-Year Plan. The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia and the Char- 
tered Bank, New York Agency, participated 
in the loan to the extent of $1,000,000. The 
loan was for a 20 year term and bore inter- 
est of 5% percent. 

It was announced by the Bank on July 17 
that a loan equivalent to $7.4 million to 
Ceylon had been approved.’ The funds 
were to help finance a thermal power proj- 
ect to increase the supplies of power in 
southwestern Ceylon. This project formed 
part of an integrated electric power system 
operated by the Department of Government 


Second 


Electric Undertakings. Manufacturers Trust 
Company and Bank of America were to 
participate in the loan to the extent of 
$717,000. The total cost of the project was 
estimated at $11.1 million; the loan was to 
pay for imported equipment and services. 
The loan was for a term of 20 years and 
bore interest of 5% percent. 

On June 17 the Bank announced a loan 
of $19 million to the Federation of Rho- 


desia and Nyasaland.” This loan was part 


of a joint operation in which the Bank loan 
coincided with a public offering of $6 mil- 
lion of 5% percent External Loan Bonds 
of the Federation by an investment banking 
group headed by Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 
The proceeds of the bond issue were to 
provide finance for general development 
The 


received from the Bank were to be used 


programs in the Federation. funds 
for the improvement of the railway system. 
The loan, guaranteed by the United King- 

8 y g 


® Ihid., Press Release No. 545, July 17, 1958. 
 Ibid., Press Release No. 539, June 17, 1958. 
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dom, was for a term of 18 years and bore 
interest of 5% percent. 

On July 21 the Bank announced its first 
loan to the Republic of the Sudan.” The 
$39 million loan was to be used for the 
development of transportation, which was 
being carried out by the state-owned Sudan 
Railways. The loan was to cover the for- 
eign exchange costs of the program during 
the 1958-1960 period; it was for a term of 
20 years at an interest rate of 5% percent. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Bank of America, 
and The First National City Bank of New 
York participated in the loan, without the 
Bank’s guarantee, for a total amount of 
$1,750,000. 

On September 17 the Bank made a loan 
equivalent to $6,575,000 to the Port of 
Callao Authority in Peru for the expansion 
and improvement of the Port” of Callao. 
The loan, which was for a term of 20 years 
and bore interest at 5% percent, was partic- 
ipated in by The Royal Bank of Canada, 
New York Agency, and The Philadelphia 
National Bank for a total amount of 
$395,000, without the Bank’s guarantee. 


International Finance Corporation 


On March 25 three United States private 
investment organizations and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation (IFC) signed 
agreements providing for loans amounting 
to $6.4 million, as part of a financial pro- 
gram totaling $12,800,000, to develop a 
copper mine and smelter owned by Em- 
presa Minera de Mantos Blancos S.A., a 
Chilean corporation.” The amount of the 
loan financed by the International Finance 
Corporation was $2.2 million. 

On July 11 IFC, together with the Amer- 
ican Overseas Finance Company and the 
Chase International Investment Corpora- 
tion, announced an agreement to invest a 
total of $3,500,000 in the expansion of 
Willys-Overland do Brasil S.A.“ The Cor- 
poration’s share of the new investment 

11 [hid., Press Release No. $46, July 21, 1958. 

2 Ibid., Press Release No. 555, September 17, 1958. 

13 International Finance Corporation, Press Release 


No. 12, March 26, 1958. 
14 [bid., Press Release No. 16, July 11, 1958. 


amounted to $2,450,000 and was made in 
7 percent notes, repayable from 1962 to 
1965. 

It was announced on July 17 that the 
Corporation had agreed to invest $630,000 
in the Steel Corporation of Pakistan, Ltd., 
a newly organized corporation in Kara- 
chi.” Controlling interest in the Steel Cor- 
poration was to be held by the Fancy family 
of West Pakistan, a group with wide com- 
mercial and industrial interests in that 
country. IFC’s investment was in notes 
bearing interest at 7 percent. In addition to 
fixed interest, the Corporation was to re- 
ceive additional contingent interest depend- 
ing on the amount of earnings and was also 
to have an option to subscribe at par to 
ordinary shares of the Steel Corporation to 
the extent of 50 percent of its investment. 
On September 25 the announcement was 
made that the Corporation had agreed to 
invest $750,000 for an extension of the cot- 
ton textile mill of Adamjee Industries Ltd. 
in Karachi.” IFC’s investment was in notes 
bearing interest at 7 percent and in addition 
the Corporation received an option to pur- 
chase from the Adamjee Group ordinary 
shares of Adamjee Industries equivalent in 
value to about 80 percent of its original 
investment. 

In July, IFC and the Merchant Bank of 
Central Africa Limited made informal 
working arrangements to cooperate in the 
study and financing of private enterprises, 
predominantly industrial, in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland." It was hoped 
that the arrangements between the Corpora- 
tion and the Merchant Bank would make 
it possible to combine the provision of long- 
term capital by IFC with short-term finance 
and local investment capital by MBCA. 


Other Matters 


The Bank arranged to borrow $115 mil- 
lion in United States dollars from the 
Deutsche Bundesbank.” Of this sum, $40 


5 Jbid., Press Release No. 14, July 7, 1958. 

16 [bid., Press Release No. 18, September 25, 1958. 

1 [bid., Press Release No. 15, July 14, 1958. 

18 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release No. 538, June 14, 1958. 
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million would be for 3 years at 24 percent 
to replace the $40 million maturity due July 
II on a previous loan; the other $75 million 
was to be a new loan, maturing in one, 
two, and three years at $25 million each 
year, and bearing interest at 244 percent. 
The Bank also arranged with the Central 
Bank of West Germany to make its first 
borrowing of Deutsche Mark.” The amount 
was DM 200 million (approximately $48 
million) at 3 percent; the period of the loan 
was three years and the lender was the 
Deutsche Bundesbank. 

In August the Bank arranged the sale, 
entirely outside the United States, of a $75 
million issue of United States dollar bonds.” 
The sale was made by private placement 
with 40 institutional investors in 26 coun- 
tries and marked a broadening of the al- 
ready wide international market for the 
bonds of the Bank. The new bonds were 
to be known as the “Two Year Bonds of 
1958”, and carried interest of 3% percent. 

On August 6 the Bank reported net in- 
come of $42 million for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1958, compared with $36 
million for the preceding fiscal year.” This 
income was placed in the supplemental re- 
serve against losses on loans and guaran- 
tees, and raised the reserve to $236 million. 
Loan commissions amounted to $20 million 
and were credited to the Bank’s special re- 
serve, increasing that reserve to $114 mil- 
lion. Total reserves on June 30, 1958, were 
$350 million. Gross income, exclusive of 
loan commissions, was $99 million, com- 
pared with $74 million in the preceding 
year. Expenses, which included $48 mil- 
lion for interest on Bank borrowings and 


9 [bid., 
»” Tbid., 
21 [bid., 


Press Release No. 543, June 28, 1958. 
Press Release No. 550, August 27, 1958. 
Press Release No. 548, August 6, 1958. 
22 Ibid., Press Release No. 554, September 15, 1958. 
°3 [bid., Press Release No. 556, September 17, 1958. 
*% With the admission of Libya the Bank had 68 
members rather than 69 because on June 14, 1958, the 


other financial expenses, totaled $57 mil- 
lion. During the year the Bank made 34 
loans totaling the equivalent of $711 mil- 
lion, compared with a total of $388 million 
last year. This brought the gross total of 
loan commitments at June 30 to $3,819 
million. During the year the Bank sold or 
agreed to sell $87 million principal amount 
of loans without its guarantee. On June 
30 the total sales of loans amounted to $420 
million, of which $351 million was without 
the Bank’s guarantee. Principal repayments 
received by the Bank during the year 
amounted to $28 million, thus bringing 
total repayments to $392 million on June 
30, including $219 million repaid to the 
Bank and $173 million repaid to the pur- 
chasers of borrowers’ obligations sold by 
the Bank. On June 30 the funded debt 
of the Bank was $1,658 million, showing 
a net increase of $625 million during the 
year. The Bank’s borrowing operations 
during the fiscal year consisted of three 
public issues of United States dollar bonds 
totaling $375 million; three United States 
dollar issues totaling $250 million placed 
privately with the Deutsche Bundesbank; 
and two other privately placed United States 
dollar issues totaling $25 million. 

On September 15 Spain became a mem- 
ber of the Bank; its subscription to the 
capital stock of the Bank was 1,000 shares 
with a total par value of $100 million.” On 
September 17 Libya became a member; its 
subscription to the capital stock of the Bank 
was 50 shares with a total par value of $5 
million.* Libya was the 68th member™ of 
the Bank bringing the total subscribed 
capital of the Bank to $9,510,400,000. 


government of the United Arab Republic had notified 
the Bank that by virtue of the merger of Egypt and 
Syria into a single state, the United Arab Republic 
was a single member of the Bank. On July 18 the 
Executive Directors of the Bank decided that the 
United Arab Republic should be substituted for Egypt 
and Syria in the Bank’s records as a single member. 
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International Monetary Fund 


Ninth Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions 

The Ninth Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions of the International Monetary 
Fund, covering the period from May 1957 
to April 1958, was transmitted to members 
and governors of the Fund on May 5, 
1958. The Report noted that the period 
under review had showed mixed trends. 


While there had been relatively little over-. 


all progress in the formal relaxation of re- 
strictions, there had been a significant 
strengthening of most internationally traded 
currencies, particularly in the opening 
months of 1958. There had been a marked 
improvement in the rates at which trans- 
ferable currencies could be exchanged for 
convertible currencies in free markets, as 
well as an improvement in other rates 
against the dollar, particularly for the cur- 
rencies of western Europe. The rates in 
these free markets had begun to approxi- 
mate the rates in official markets. In this 
respect, there had been continued progress 
toward external convertibility. 

In some countries, restrictions had been 
relaxed to only a limited extent partly be- 
cause earlier relaxations had left only re- 
strictions of a protective nature and partly 
because of the more complex nature of the 
trends which characterized the 
period under review. In the light of these 
trends, it was notable that most countries 
had been defend the 
toward freer trade and payments which 
had been made earlier. 

Such progress as had been made had re- 
sulted, in considerable measure, from the 
further dismantling of the strict bilateralism 
which had developed immediately after 
World War II and from the further exten- 
sion of the transferability of currencies. Dis- 
crimination was, on balance, further re- 
duced. In other fields, progress had been 

1 International Monetary Fund, Ninth Annual Re- 
port on Exchange Restrictions, Washington, D. C., 1958 
For a summary of the previous report, see International 


Organization, Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 4), 
p. 684-685. 


economic 


able to progress 


less marked or even reversed. While quan- 
titative restrictions on import payments and 
multiple currency practices had been re- 
laxed by some countries, they had been ex- 
tended in others. Advance deposit schemes 
had been introduced widely, with resulting 
increases in the cost of importation. Op- 
portunities for continued relaxation of re- 
strictions had been concentrated among the 
industrial countries, particularly those in 
western Europe; less developed countries, 
feeling more directly the effects of declin- 
ing raw material prices and the continua- 
tion of inflationary conditions, had not fared 
so well in regard to their balance-of-pay- 
ments positions and in relaxing restrictions. 
The Fund had sought to help countries 
to avoid increasing the use of restrictions 
through technical assistance by the Fund, 
changes, with Fund concurrence, in par 
values and effective exchange rates, and the 
use of Fund resources. Fund officials had 
actively assisted countries requiring advice 
in connection with their stabilization pro- 
grams and the simplification of their ex- 
change rate structures by discussing matters 
in the field with the governments concerned 
and by acting as technical advisors for 
periods of six months or more. In the 
twelve months ended February 28, 1958, 
drawings on the Fund by twenty countries 
aggregated $888 million, not including the 
$997 million available under stand-by ar- 
rangements with nine countries. 


Other Matters 


The record of Fund transactions in 
March 1958 showed a repurchase of $10 
million by Denmark’ and in June a repur- 
chase of $15.5 million,’ which reduced the 
Fund’s holdings of Denmark’s currency to 
100 percent of its quota. In March 1958 
France made its first drawing ($65 million) 
under the stand-by arrangement of January 

2 International Financial News Survey, June 6, 1958 


(Vol. 10, No. 47), p. 384. 
3 [hid., September 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 80. 
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1958, which permitted it to draw $131.25 
million from the Fund.’ In June France 
made a further purchase of $66.2 million 
(including $30 million in Deutsche Mark).’ 
The $25 million that the Fund had agreed 
to sell to the South African government was 
fully utilized; in March it purchased $20 
million and in April, $5 million.’ In June 
the Union of South Africa purchased a fur- 
ther $11.2 million (in sterling).’ 

In March 1958 Iran repurchased $8.4 
million from the Fund and Nicaragua re- 
purchased $3.75 million.” The repurchase 
by Nicaragua restored its full drawing right 
of $7.5 million agreed to under its stand-by 
arrangement of October 1957, which ex- 
pired in April 1958.’ In May Cuba repur- 
chased the equivalent of $25 million from 
the Fund; the Fund’s holdings of Cuban 
pesos were thus reduced to 75 percent of 
Cuba’s quota. After it was announced 
that the Fund had agreed to a stand-by ar- 
rangement with the government of Brazil, 
under which that government might pur- 
chase up to $37.5 million in currencies held 
by the -Fund,” Brazil purchased that 
amount in June." In July Brazil repur- 
chased $17,250,000 in accordance with a 
previously agreed schedule, and then pur- 
chased the same amount under its revolving 
stand-by arrangement.” 

On July 14 it was announced that an ar- 
rangement had been made with the Fund 
whereby Haiti might purchase during the 
next twelve months up to $5 million in cur- 
rencies held by the Fund; a similar an- 
nouncement was made regarding Paraguay 
which might draw up to $1,500,000 from 
the Fund.” In June Paraguay had pur- 
chased from the Fund $500,000." Hon- 


‘ Ibid., June 6, 1958 (Vol. 10, No. 47), p. 384. 

5 Ibid., September 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 80 

6 Ibid., June 6, 1958 (Vol. 10, No. 47), p. 384, 
and July 11, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 2), p. 16. 

1 [bid., September 5, 1058 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 80. 

8 Ibid., June 6, 1958 (Vol. 10, No. 47), p. 384. 

® Ibid., July 11, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 2), p. 16. 

10 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No 
281, June 3, 1958. 

11 International Financial News 
5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 80. 

12 [bid., October 3, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 14), p. 112. 


Survey, September 


duras repurchased in June $3.8 million, 
which reduced the Fund’s holdings of 
Honduras’ currency to 75 percent of its 
quota.” In July Chile purchased $2,000,000 
under its stand-by arrangement with the 
Fund.” 

The Fund on July 24 announced the 
establishment of the initial par value for 
the Sudanese pound at United States 
$2.87156 per Sudanese pound, the rate 
proposed by the government of the Repub- 
lic of the Sudan.” A press release of August 
3 announced that Turkey had adopied a 
broad stabilization program designed to ar- 
rest inflationary pressures, to strengthen its 
balance-of-payments position, and to pre- 
pare the ground for future balanced devel- 
opment of its resources.” In consultation 
with the Fund the Turkish government es 
tablished a new exchange system, setting a 
single effective import (selling) rate of 
LT 9.00 per United States dollar, and three 
effective export (buying) rates: LT 4.90 
for a first list of commodities; LT 5.60 for 
a second list of commodities; and LT 9.00 
for all other commodities, invisibles, and 
capital transfers. To assist Turkey financial 
facilities were provided; the Fund agreed 
to a purchase of foreign exchange from its 
resources amounting to the equivalent of 
$25 million, half in United States dollars 
and half in Deutsche Mark. 

On September 15 Spain became a mem 
ber of the Fund with a quota of $100 mil- 
On September 17 Libya became a 
The 


admission of Libya brought the member 


lion.” 
member with a quota of $5 million.” 


ship of the Fund to 68 and the ‘total of 


members’ quotas to $9,193,000,000., 


18 International Monetary Fund, Press Releases No. 
283, July 14, 1958, and No. 285, July 31, 1958 

14 International Financial News Survey, September 54, 
1958 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 80. 

4 Ibid., September 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 8¢ 

% Ibid., October 4, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 14), p. 112 

1 International Monetary Fund, Release No 
284, July 24, 1958. 

18 Jbid., Press Release No. 286, August 3, 1958. 
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International Telecommunication Union 


Administrative Council 


The Administrative Council of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
held its thirteenth session in Geneva from 
April 21 to May 17, 1958, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Manohar Balaji Sarwate 
(India).* Reviewing its program of future 
meetings, the Council suggested that the 
Radio Conference should open on August 
17, 1959, with a duration of four months, 
and the Plenipotentiary Conference on Oc- 
tober 14, 1959, with a duration of two 
months, both in Geneva. ‘The Council 
studied and commented on the report of 
the International Frequency Registration 
Board (IFRB) on progress in the imple- 
mentation of the Atlantic City Table of 
frequency allocations. 

Considering the organization of an inter- 
national administrative service, the Council 
decided to take part experimentally in the 
project but did not favor a permanent serv- 
ice for telecommunication administrators. 
The Council approved the action taken 
toward the implementation of a regional 
technical assistance project in the area cov- 
ered by the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) in the form of 
a study of the existing telecommunications 
and future telecommunication requirements. 
The resulting report was to be examined by 
an intergovernmental working party in 
spring 1959. The Council took an interest in 
the extension of the General Plan for the 
development of the international telecom- 
munication network, It recommended that 
the International Telegraph and Telephone 


Consultative Committee (CCITT), in co- 
operation with the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee (CCIR), study the 
question of extending the plan to the Far 
East, Africa, and other regions; it drew to 
the attention of the Union the advantages 
of coordinated work on the regional level. 

The Council took note of the measures 
adopted, following its directives at the 1957 
session, with regard to the organization of 
an exchange service between administra- 
tions of films and technical handbooks use- 
ful for the training of telecommunication 
staff and with regard to the interchange of 
telecommunication specialists between ad- 
ministrations. 

The Council then turned to staff ques- 
tions, including the pension system, and 
decided to grant a 5 percent cost-of-living 
allowance to ITU staff as from January 1, 
1959. The Council also examined the or- 
dinary budget for 1959 and the extra- 
ordinary budgets for three conferences to 
be held in 1959, the ninth Plenary Assembly 
of the CCIR, the Administrative Radio 
Conference, and the Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence. 


Other Matters 

The first meeting of the joint CCIR/ 
CCITT Study Group on Television Trans- 
missions (CMTT) took place in Paris, 
July 8-12, 1957, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Y. Angel (France).’ The Group 
discussed the problems arising out of the 
transmission of signals for color television 
and enumerated matters that should be 
studied at a later date. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 
The Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 


1 Journal UIT, August 1958 (Vol. 25, No. 8), p. 
152-156. For information on the twelfth session, see 
International Organization, Winter 1958 (Vol. 12, 
No. 1), p. 151-152. 

2 Journal UIT, November 1957 (Vol. 24, No. 11), 
Pp. 250. 


Organization (UNESCO) held its 5oth ses- 
sion in Paris, from April 21 to May 24, 
1958." The main item on the agenda was 


1 UNESCO Chronicle, July 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 7), 
p. 218-219. For information on the 48th and 4oth 
sessions, see International Organization, Spring 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 224-226. 
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the consideration of the organization’s pro- 
posed program and budget for the next two 
years. The major purposes of the proposed 
program in its present form were to con- 
solidate the achievements of the past few 
years, to reinforce priority activities, to en- 
sure ever closer cooperation between UNES- 
CO and the other UN organs and, in gen- 
eral, to maintain activities at the 1957—1958 
level. In order to carry through this pro- 
gram, a budget of slightly over $24 million 
would be required. The organization would 
continue to devote a large part of its re- 
sources to the three “major projects” which 
were initiated in 1957, dealing with the 
extension of primary education in Latin 
America, scientific research on arid land, 
and mutual appreciation of eastern and 
western cultural values respectively. It was 
not intended to embark on any new “major 
projects” in 1959-1960, but special attention 
was to be paid to various projects which 
might be extended at a later date, namely 
the development of secondary and voca- 
tional education in Africa, the production 


of reading material for new literates, and 
the study of the social implications of tech- 


nological progress. The Board also dis- 
cussed preparations for the next session of 
the General Conference: it approved a draft 
of the provisional agenda for the Confer- 
ence; examined various documents for sub- 
mission to the Conference; and discussed 
the list of states and organizations which 
were to be invited to send representatives to 
take part in the discussions or observers to 
follow them. The Board then considered 
various reports on UNESCO’s activities: re- 
port by the Director-General on the activi- 
ties of the organization in 1957; report on 
cooperation by member states in the execu- 
tion of the organization’s program; reports 
on the policy as regards consultations with 
national commissions and international non- 
governmental organizations. Some of the 
non-governmental organizations had _re- 
ceived subventions, and the use made of 
these subventions in the period 1954 to 1957 


2 United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, Report of the Director-General on the 
Activities of the Organization in 1957, Paris, 1958. 


was examined in detail by the Board. It 
reviewed the list of 125 organizations at 
present admitted to consultative arrange- 
ments with UNESCO, and recommended 
the General Conference to maintain these 
arrangements in the majority of cases. The 
Board recommended that 16 other organi- 
zations be admitted to consultative ar- 
rangements. There was discussion on the 
subject of UNESCO's participation in the 
UN technical assistance program and _ its 
role in the proposed special fund for the 
execution of long-term economic develop- 
ment projects. The Board wished the or- 
ganization to be associated as closely as pos- 
sible with projects to be financed by the 
fund, with particular reference to the social 
aspects of the economic development of the 
underdeveloped countries. 


Director-General’s Report 

The report’ of the Director-General on 
UNESCO's 1957 
three sections which dealt with the organi- 
zation’s relations with member states and 
international organizations, the execution of 
its program, and its administrative services. 
In his foreword to the report, the Director- 
General considered that the dominating fea- 
ture of the year under review was the 
launching of UNESCO’s three major proj- 
ects.’ He mentioned as two important events 
in the life of UNESCO the International 
Conference on Radio-Isotopes in Scientific 
Research held in Paris in September 1957 
and the creation of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency at Vienna in October 1957. 
Other items singled out by the Director- 
General for comment were the steady prog- 
ress made in concerting and co-ordinating 
UNESCO’s action with that of the UN 
and the other specialized agencies; the 
ratification of, or accession to, the various 


activities in contained 


international instruments framed or spon- 
sored by UNESCO; a survey of the admin- 
istrative management of the Secretariat by 
a group of experts; and an exceptional num- 
ber of staff changes in the higher grades. 


8 See this issue, above. 
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Included among the matters covered by 
the report in its discussion of UNESCO’s 
program were the following: under educa- 
tion, education clearing house and advisory 
services, fundamental education, and pre- 
school and school education; under natural 
sciences, assistance to such international 
scientific organizations as the International 
Council of Scientific Unions and the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year; under social sci- 
ences, problems of social development; in 
connection with cultural activities, interna- 
tional exchange of information and inter- 
national agreements; regarding mass com- 
munication, visual media and public liaison; 
and concerning exchange of persons, fellow- 
ship administration, 

The report also described UNESCO's 
participation in the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, stating that the total 
UNESCO Category I program for 1957 
amounted to $4,667,000, which was lower 
than the 1956 program because, despite an 
increase in that part of the budget for field 
projects financed in readily usable curren- 
cies from $3,117,726 to $3,317,000, this was 
more than offset by the reduction in the 
amount of other currencies provided. Dur- 
ing the year 1957, implementation of the 
program included the following develop- 
ments: 56 basic agreements had _ been 
signed, 123 projects were operating in 54 
countries, 156 fellowships were in the ap- 
proved budget, 70 study grants had been 
awarded, and 235 experts were on mission 
assignments. 


Other Matters 

The Advisory Committee for the Major 
Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values held its sec- 
ond meeting in Paris, February 17-27, 
1958.’ After hearing reports on the imple- 
mentation of the project, the committee 
held a general discussion on the following 
two themes: 1) the ideas that the Orient 
and Occident had formed of each other 
throughout history and the consequences 
for the present-day development of mutual 

*UNESCO Chronicle, April 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 4), 


Pp. tts-122 


5 Ibid., May 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 5), p. 161-162. 
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appreciation; 2) how to formulate and en- 
courage a world viewpoint as well as re- 
gional viewpoints on the development of 
the mutual appreciation of cultural values. 
This discussion led. to the drawing of a 
joint declaration which was adopted unani- 
mously. During the session the committee 
recommended the following activities, inter 
alia, to the member states and their national 
commissions:” acquisition by specialist and 
public libraries of works concerning coun- 
tries belonging to other cultural regions; 
organization of study tours and visits 
abroad for specialists in the study of civili- 
zations and other fields; revision and im- 
provement of school curricula, textbooks, 
and teaching equipment; and encourage- 
ment to youth organizations and adult edu- 
cation institutions in the regular organiza- 
tion of programs aimed at bringing a 
knowledge of foreign cultures to a very 
wide public. In connection with the east- 
west major project, a seminar was organ- 
ized at the UNESCO Youth Institute at 
Gauting, near Munich, to which came 
members of youth organizations from 12 
European countries and a number of In- 
dian students resident in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany.’ The purpose of the 
seminar was to ascertain the causes of na- 
tional prejudices and consider means of 
eliminating them, mainly in the areas of 
attitudes toward food, clothing, hygiene, 
and economic and social conditions. 

The Advisory Committee for the Major 
Project on Extension of Primary Education 
in Latin America met for its second session 
in Panama City, March 29—April 2, 1958.’ 
The committee heard a report on the steps 
taken during the first year of the project’s 
operation in accord with its basic aim of 
encouraging and assisting countries in this 
region to extend free and compulsory edu- 
cation at the primary level. It was hoped 
that the countries of Latin America would 
be able to formulate and put into operation 
a systematic program of development of 
primary education, especially in rural re- 
gions, within the next 10 years, allowing 


® Ibid., May 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 5), p. 162. 
1 Ibid., May 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 5), p. 147-152. 
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time for revisions of school curricula, the 
training of teachers, and the improvement 
of their social and economic conditions. 
Among the committee’s recommendations 
for 1959-1960" were those dealing with the 
establishment of national committees for the 
implementation of the project and the es- 
tablishment of a new type of associated in- 
stitution to cooperate in carrying out the 
project. 

The UNESCO Institute for Education or- 
ganized an expert meeting on evaluation 
in education, at Hamburg from March 17 
to 22, 1958.’ The experts concentrated on 
the practical importance of tests for deter- 
mining the educational aptitudes of in- 
dividuals or groups, and on the value of 
certain types of tests in confirming or cor- 
recting teachers’ judgments of their pupils. 
Twenty-five countries were represented at 
a conference on secondary school curricula 
organized at Sévres, near Paris, from April 
8 to April 19, by the French national com- 
mission for UNESCO with the support of 
the organization.” Two questions that were 
discussed were: how educators could ex- 
pand courses in science and social studies 
to meet new technological demands into an 
already full curriculum without over-bur- 
dening the student; and how they could 
reconcile traditional cultural values with the 
necessities of a society progressively more 
oriented toward science, technology, and 
economics. Other questions included that 
of selecting children for the different types 
of secondary schooling; the problems aris- 
ing from the steady increase in the number 
of students entering high schools; and the 
raising of the age-limit for compulsory 
schooling. 

The International Advisory Committee 
on Research in the Natural Sciences held 
its fifth session in Moscow, May 6-8, 1958." 
It discussed the organization’s current ac 
tivities and future plans concerning the pro- 
motion of scientific research in the follow- 
ing fields: arid and humid tropical zones, 
marine sciences, cell biology, peaceful uses 


8 Ibid., June 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 6), p. 179-182. 
® Jbid., June 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 6), p. 187-188. 
10 [bid., June 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 6), p. 188. 

1 [bid., July 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 7), p. 219-220. 


of atomic energy, new sources of energy, 
and information processing. 

As part of its program of studies on the 
contribution of the social sciences to peace 
ful international cooperation, UNESCO or- 
ganized two round tables of jurists in Rome 
from February 24 to March 1, 1958." The 
first of these meetings discussed the legal 
aspects of trade between planned and free 
economic systems, covering, among other 
things, the legal aspects of east-west trade, 
with special reference to most-favored-na 
tion clauses; unilateral, bilateral, and multi 
lateral programs of deliveries of goods; the 
effects of exchange controls upon trade 
agreements; and commercial disputes and 
arbitration of such disputes. 
meeting discussed the legal problems of na- 
tionalization in international and compara 
tive law: the subjects included historical 


The second 


circumstances conducive to nationalization, 
the structure and operation of nationalized 
enterprises, and relations between national 
ized enterprises and the state. Another part 
of this program was the meeting of econo 
mists at Bursa, Turkey, from March 24 to 
April 3, 1958." The topics discussed in 
cluded the level and structure of national 
production and their determining factors, 
and economic relations between countries 
with different economic and social systems. 

The Bureau of the international commit 
tee on monuments, artistic and _ historical 
sites, and archaeological excavations met at 
UNESCO House on April 1 and 2, 1958." 
The Bureau devoted particular attention to 
the progress of UNESCO's work for the 
preservation of the cultural heritage of man 
kind—protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, international princi- 


ples applicable to archaeological excavations, 


preservation of cultural property. It also 
considered the organization’s future activi 
ties for the protection of the beauty and 
character of the landscape and for the pro- 
tection of vestiges of the past and aspects 
of nature endangered by large-scale engi- 
neering works. 


12 [bid., May 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 5), p. 160. 
18 [hid., July 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 7), p. 220. 
4 Thid., June 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 6), p. 189. 





III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


The Arab League Council held a meet- 
ing in Benghazi, Libya, from May 31 to 
June 6, 1958, to consider the Lebanese gov- 
ernment’s complaint of interference by the 
United Arab Republic in Lebanon’s internal 
affairs. ‘The Lebanese delegation informed 
the final meeting that its government was 
unable to accept a four-part resolution which 
had been devised by Libya, Sudan, Iraq, 
Jordan, Yemen, and Saudi Arabia in an 
attempt to produce a compromise acceptable 
to the two disputants. The Lebanese dele- 
gation’s leader, Beshir Awal, was under- 
stood to have maintained that as the first 
clause of the resolution (calling on all Arab 
states to refrain from propaganda likely to 
upset normal relations between them) did 
not specifically mention the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) press and radio campaign 
against the Lebanese government, it was im- 
possible for Lebanon to comply with the 
fourth clause of the resolution (that Leba- 
non should withdraw its complaint now be- 
fore the Security Council). The Sudanese 
delegate, Mohamed Maghoub, was believed 
to have suggested that the Council could 
perhaps agree on the clause of the resolution 
which contained an appeal to the Lebanese 
people to cease from fratricidal strife. 
Agreement on this, too, proved impossible. 


Said Fahmy, for the UAR, gave his opinion 
that the Lebanese government had regarded 
the League Council session merely as a 
matter of form before taking its complaint 
to the Security Council. The delegates from 
Sudan, Iraq, Jordan, and Libya were sym- 
pathetic toward Lebanon. 

On April 27 the Arab League political 
committee met to discuss “United King- 
dom” aggression against south Yemen (the 
Aden Protectorate ).’ According to the press, 
a Yemeni delegation stated that the United 
Kingdom had committed a series of aggres- 
sions against the people in Aden and in 
Lahej state and requested the League to 
take a positive firm stand to stop such ag- 
gressions. The League passed a resolution 
denouncing United Kingdom action in the 
Yemen territories and reafirming support to 
Yemen in its struggle. After the meeting 
Iraq announced that it would no longer 
pay its share of the League budget. The 
Iraqi ambassador, Ibrahim Khodeir, stated 
that this action was being taken owing to 
indebtedness as a result of damage to the 
oil pipelines during the tripartite aggression 
in Egypt. It was reported in September 
that Kuwait had requested to join the 
League and was welcomed to membership 
by the Secretary-General of the League.’ 


Baghdad Pact 


Council 

The Council of the Baghdad Pact, meet- 
ing on the ministerial level, convened in 
London on July 28, 1958. It was reported 
that during its two-day meeting, Secretary 
of State Dulles committed the United States 
to partnership in the pact with the United 
Kingdom, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. The 


1The Times (London), June 7, 
2Ibid., April 28, 1958. 
8 Jbid., September 30, 1958. 
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United States’ acceptance of obligations ex- 
pressed in Article 1 of the pact was accom- 
panied by an oral promise to increase mili- 
tary assistance to the three Asian members. 
According to the press, these two steps were 
considered “just as good” as signing a 
treaty.. There were two considerations, ac- 
cording to one source, in the procedure 


1 The New York Times, July 29, 1958. 
2? The Times (London), July 29, 1958. 
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adopted by the United States of agreeing 
to obligations to members of the pact in- 
stead of becoming a full member: 1) special 
military and economic agreements to be 
made could be made immediately under the 
joint resolutior. on the Middle East passed 
by both Houses of Congress in March 1957; 
if the United States had joined the pact as 
a full member, a new treaty would have 
been involved requiring the Senate’s ratifi- 
cation; 2) the United States was not com- 
mitted to make such special agreements 
with Iraq, since the latter did not sign the 
declaration issued by the Council following 
its meetings on July 28. 

According to the Council’s declaration, 
the question of whether substantive altera- 
tions should be made in the pact and its 
organization or whether the pact should be 
continued in its present form was under 
consideration by the governments con- 
cerned. The nations represented at the 
meeting reaffirmed their determination to 
strengthen further their united defense pos- 
ture in the area. The declaration also stated 
that the United States, in the interest of 
world peace and pursuing the existing Con- 
gressional authorization, agreed to cooper- 
ate with the nations making this declaration 
for their security and defense and would 
promptly enter into agreements designed to 
give effect to this cooperation. The declara- 
tion was signed by the Prime Ministers of 
Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, the United King- 


dom, and the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

The communiqué issued after the Coun- 
cil’s ministerial meeting welcomed the new 
initiative of the United States. It stated 
that the ministers had exchanged views on 
the world situation with particular refer- 
ence to the Middle East; had expressed their 
concern at the recent examples of aggression 
by indirect means; appreciated the recent 
prompt action taken by the United King- 
dom and the United States in responding to 
the call for help of the governments of 
Lebanon and Jordan; and agreed to main- 
tain the close contact existing between their 
governments in order to achieve the aims 
and purposes of their association for mu- 
tual cooperation and to strengthen their 
ability to resist direct or indirect aggression. 
The Council received and approved reports 
from its economic, counter-subversion, and 
liaison committees. It also received but did 
not act on a report from its military com- 
mittee. 


Other Matters 

It was reported on July 16, 1958, that 
Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey, the three Mus- 
lim members of the pact, had ended a meet- 
ing in Ankara; according to the press, close 
cooperation between members of the pact 
was to be maintained.’ On July 21, 1958, 
the economic committee met in London, 
without Iraq, and discussed economic prob- 
lems of the anticommunist alignment.’ 


Organization of American States 


Council 

On February 20, 1957, the Council of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) 
resolved to approve the text of the Protocol 
to the convention on duties and rights of 
states in the event of civil strife; as of Aug- 
ust 30, 1957, seven countries had signed the 
Protocol.’ At a meeting on May 15 the 

3 The New York Times, July 30, 1958. 

4 The Times (London), July 17, 1958. 

5 The New York Times, July 22, 1958. 


1 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
1957 (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 180-183. For a summary 


Council approved a resolution concerning 
inter-American book festivals, which ex- 
pressed the Council’s keen satisfaction with 
the success of the first inter-American book 
festival, held in Caracas in November 1956, 
and established inter-American book festi- 
vals as a part of the cultural program of 
OAS? 

of the activities of OAS for the period May—December 
1956, see International Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 
12, No. 2), p. 245-248. 


2 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
1957 (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 193-194. 
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On May 1, 1957, the Council held a spe- 
cial meeting to consider a note from the 
government of Honduras invoking the 
inter-American treaty of reciprocal assist- 
ance for application in a conflict between 
Honduras and Nicaragua. The note stated 
that Nicaragua had invaded Honduran ter- 
ritory with military forces by crossing the 
boundary line of the Coco or Segovia River, 
established by the King of Spain in his 
arbitral award of December 23, 1906. On 
the morning of May 2, the Council met at 
the request of the government of Nicaragua, 
which also invoked the Rio Treaty, de- 
nouncing the Republic of Honduras as an 
aggressor state. The Council passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the chairman of the 
Council to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the pertinent facts and requesting the 
concerned to refrain from 
committing any act susceptible of aggravat- 
ing the situation, On May 16 the investi- 
gating committee submitted a report in 
which it concluded that the case involved 
an especially complex situation that did not 
permit the members of the committee to 
determine responsibility for aggression. At 
the Council meeting of May 17 a draft reso- 
lution was presented by Argentina, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Panama, and the United States. 
One of the resolution’s recommendations, 
approved by the Council, terminated the 
activities of the investigating committee 
and resolved to create an ad hoc committee 
to collaborate with the governments of Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua in complying with the 
recommendations of the Council. On June 
28 the ad hoc committee presented its report 
to the Council, together with an agreement, 
subscribed to by both parties, to submit to 
the International Court of Justice the dis- 


governments 


agreement existing between them.“ 


On November 29, 1957, the Council 


unanimously passed a resolution which rec- 
ommended that a program of 500 fellow- 
ships be initiated as a regular activity of 
3 Ibid. (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 264-270. 
4 See this issue, summary on the International Court 
of Justice, p. $32. 


5 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
1957 (Vol. 9, No. 4), p. 273-274. 


OAS and that it have, among other objec- 
tives, that of supplementing the technical 
cooperation activities of the organization.’ 
On November 21 the Council approved a 
resolution whereby it supported the pro- 
posed inter-American nuclear energy com- 
mission within OAS, established a commit- 
tee to prepare for the Council a draft statute 
and to take other preparatory measures, and 
instructed the secretary-general of the or- 
ganization to make basic surveys in the 


field.” 


The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council 

On April 25, 1957, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council (I-A ECO- 
SOC) had before it the minutes of a meet- 
ing held by the special committee on coffee 
on April 8 and two documents transmitted 
by that committee.’ The first document 
proposed an international coffee agreement 
to stabilize the world price of coffee; the 
second dealt with the establishment of an 
international coffee organization to improve 
statistical information and increase the 
world consumption of coffee. I-A ECOSOC 
voted to transmit these documents to the 
governments of the member states. 

At its meeting on July 19, LA ECOSOC 
received the report of the banana mission 
which dealt with banana cultivation and 
disease problems, economic problems, devel- 
opment and improvement of banana statis- 
tics, and problems of banana production.” 
I-A ECOSOC voted to transmit this report 
to the member states and to the economic 
conference of OAS. At its meeting of De- 
cember 19, 1957, I-A ECOSOC received a 
resolution from the committee on 
products regarding certain proposed restric- 
tions on the importing of lead and zinc, 
that had been introduced in the Congress 
of the United States.’ During the course of 
the meeting the representatives of Bolivia, 
Mexico, and Peru made statements stressing 


basic 


6 Ibid. (Vol. 9, No. 4), p. 272-273. 
1 Ihid. (Vol. 9, No. 2), p. 113. 

5 Ibid. (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 204-205. 
® Ibid, (Vol. 9, No, 4), p. 282-283. 
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the serious consequences to the economies 
of their countries, and other lead and zinc 
exporting countries, that would arise from 
such restrictions. I-A ECOSOC passed a 
resolution viewing with alarm the possibil- 
ity that restrictions might be increased in 
the United States and stressing that such 
restrictions would be at variance with the 
spirit of cooperation proclaimed within the 
inter-American system. 

On May 29, 1957, the ad hoc committee 
of specialists of the American republics for 
the study of freight and insurance rates pub- 
lished its reports and recommendations 
which dealt, inter alia, with liner rates, 
tramp rates, operating costs, marine and 
war risk insurance, and influence of world 
conditions on inter-American trade.” On 
July 8 I-A ECOSOC adopted a resolution 
on the reports, deciding to transmit them 
to the governments of the member states 
and to the economic conference of OAS. 
An inter-American meeting of experts on 
standards was held in Rio de Janeiro, from 
September 23 to 27, 1957." The meeting 
considered the agenda approved by I-A 
ECOSOC” and approved resolutions deal- 
ing with the establishment of national 
standards institutes, permanent activities in 
the field of standards, translation of tech- 
nical standards, standards at the _ inter- 
American level, the metric system, and 
studies by the inter-American statistical in- 
sutute, 

In May I-A ECOSOC requested the com- 
mittee on economic cooperation to look into 
the details of a proposed United States de- 
velopment loan fund as part of the mutual 
security program of the United States.” At 
the meeting held July 8, 1957, the commit- 
tee reported to I-A ECOSOC that the pro- 
posed fund was available to all countries 
of the free world. I-A ECOSOC approved 
a resolution noting the committee’s finding 
and expressing its satisfaction with the pro- 
posed development fund and the fund for 
the basic economic development of Latin 
America. 

” Ibid. (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 201-204. 


11 Jbid. (Vol. 9, No. 4), p. 283-286. 
12 [bid. (Vol. 9, No. 2), p. 113-114. 


At the October 30 session of the 1957 
special annual meeting, I-A ECOSOC re- 
ceived from the committees on economic 
and social cooperation reports on their work 
in the drafting of the work program for 
the fiscal year 1958-59; l-A ECOSOC also 
heard a verbal report from the rapporteur 
of the committee on technical cooperation 
on the same matter." On November 7 I-A 
ECOSOC approved its work program 
which covered economic, social, and techni- 
cal cooperation activities. On November 13 
I-A ECOSOC approved a report of the 
committee on technical cooperation which 
dealt with the program of technical co- 
operation of OAS for the calendar year 
1958; I-A ECOSOC also approved the 
program contained in the report, includ- 
ing such projects as the inter-American 
training center for economic and financial 
statistics, the inter-American rural normal 
school, technical education for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and rural life, and the 
Pan American foot and mouth disease cen- 
ter. The total sum for project operations 
was $1,458,290. 


Other Matters 

The economic conference of OAS was 
held in Buenos Aires from August 15— 
September 4, 1957." Included among the 
44 resolutions and declarations adopted by 
the conference was a measure approving the 
Economic Declaration of Buenos Aires 
which declared that it was the purpose of 
the governments to promote the volume of 
trade among themselves and with other na- 
tions, the reduction of barriers, international 
cooperation, efforts to expand the flow of 
public capital to the countries of the Amer- 
icas, effective utilization and development 
of their means of transportation and com- 
munication, technical and scientific coopera- 
tion programs, and sound monetary and fi 
nancial conditions, etc. Other resolutions 
which the Conference passed dealt with 
such matters as technical cooperation activi- 
ties of OAS, the financing of economic de- 


18 Ibid. (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 196. 
4 Thid. (Vol. 9, No. 4), p. 276-282 
% Ibid. (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 213-245. 
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velopment, basic products, and a recom- 
mendation on a Latin American regional 
market. 

The seventh Pan American highway con- 
gress was held in Panama City from Aug- 
ust I to 10, 1957." The final act of the 
congress contained 64 resolutions dealing 
with various subjects, among which were 
the following: financing of the definitive 
study of the Darien section in Panama and 
adjacent areas in Columbia in regard to the 
Pan American highway; customs formalities 
and facilities affecting road traffic; automo- 
tive traffic; progress of the Pan American 
highway system since 1953; and preparation 
of a uniform system of road statistics. The 
congress had six working committees, one 
of which was composed of the members of 
the inter-American meeting of traffic ex- 
perts. These experts had held a meeting 
on July 28 and had discussed such traffic 
matters as regulation of highway and city 
trafic; adoption of uniform signs and sig- 
nals for the direction of traffic; and other 


problems relating to highway and street 
trafic problems. 

A meeting of technical experts and 
administrative heads of women’s labor 
bureaus was held under the aegis of the 
inter-American commission of women, 
April 20—May 1, 1957, in Mexico City.” 
The meeting adopted a number of deci- 
sions on such matters as labor and women’s 
bureaus, training for rural women, tech- 
nical and vocational training, employ- 
ment services, domestic work, handicrafts, 
and remunerative home work. The inter- 
American commission of women held its 
twelfth assembly at the Pan American 
Union, in Washington, D. C., from June 
1 to 18, 1957. The assembly passed 27 reso- 
lutions and recommendations which cov- 
ered the fields mentioned in the above deci- 
sions and some additional related ones, such 
as equal pay, review of provisions limiting 
women’s working opportunities, and report 
on the economic status of working women 
in America. 


Western European Union 


Assembly 

The first part of the fourth session of the 
Assembly of the Western European Union 
(WEU) was held July 2-5, 1958, in Paris,’ 
under the presidency of Sir James Hutchi- 
son (United Kingdom, Conservative). In 
the course of its discussion of military ques- 
tions, the Assembly debated three reports 
and took note of a communication by M. 
Etienne de la Vallée Poussin (Belgium, 
Social Christian) on the responsibility of 
WEU in military policy. After its consid- 
eration of the request for an opinion from 
the Consultative Assembly on the military 
implications of regional or limited disarma- 
ment or of the policy of disengagement in 
central Europe, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution rejecting the Rapacki Plan and 
stating that disengagement which implied a 
withdrawal of United States and Soviet 


16 [hid. (Vol. 9, No. 3), 
"1 [bid. (Vol. 9, No. 3), 


Pp. 235-252. 
Pp. 253-263. 


troops would be highly dangerous to the 
west unless it took place under certain ex- 
press conditions, one of these being that 
neutralization of western Germany could 
not form part of such a policy. The As- 
sembly also adopted a resolution and a rec- 
ommendation on WEU’s contribution to the 
production of armaments within the At- 
lantic alliance; the resolution allowed for 
the creation of a committee of investigation 
of five members, to be nominated by the 
Presidential Committee. In connection with 
the state of European security the Council 
approved by 50 votes to 6, with 8 absten- 
tions, a recommendation from its defense 
committee calling for a minimum land 
force in central Europe of 30 divisions, with 
tactical nuclear weapons. There was to 
be no reduction in the contribution of mem- 
ber states, according to the recommendation, 

1 Council of Europe News, August 1958 (8th year, 


No. 8), p. 5-6. 
2 The Times (London), July 5, 1958. 
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and they were to bring their contingents up 
to the agreed level. 

In connection with the rationalization of 
European parliamentary institutions a re- 
port containing a number of proposals to 
ensure better coordination of the work of 
the three European assemblies was pre- 
sented by M. Poussin, the rapporteur. One 
proposal concerned the holding of an an- 
nual joint meeting of these assemblies, at 
which each was to present a report on its 
activities; another advocated the creation of 
a joint standing committee of the three 
Bureaus to study problems connected with 
coordination of European parliamentary ac- 
tivities. The Assembly adopted the resolu- 
tion and recommendation sponsored by the 
rapporteur. : 


Other Matters 


At a two-day meeting of WEU in Rome, 
which ended on March 6, France, west Ger- 
many, and Italy agreed to coordinate their 
armament programs with those of their 
western allies and with the Atlantic alliance. 
The harmonizing of Atlantic pact defense 
efforts with those of bilateral and trilateral 
groups within the alliance was one of the 
major topics considered. Another matter 
discussed was the particular specifications of 
certain equipment for employment in Eu- 
rope. On March 6 the foreign ministers of 
the United Kingdom, west Germany, Italy, 
Begium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
and the Secretary of State of France held a 


3 The New York Times, March 7, 1958. 
4 The Times (London), March 21, 1958. 


joint session with 27 representatives of their 
parliaments to give them previously re- 
stricted defense information. A procedure 
was worked out whereby the seven parlia- 
ments were to receive such information in 
the future.’ 

On March 21, 1958, it was reported that 
the Federal Republic of Germany had given 
notice to WEU of its request to be enabled 
to produce antitank missiles.* 

The governments of the seven WEU 
powers formally agreed on the United 
Kingdom plan for a west European arms 
pool at a meeting in Paris on April 17, 1958. 
Details of cooperation were to be worked 
out by the WEU armaments committee. 
The purpose of the plan was, according to 
the press, that the seven countries should 
pool their resources for the research, devel- 
opment, and production of various types of 
arms, including missiles but excluding nu- 
clear weapons. The plan would supersede 
most existing bilateral or trilateral arms 
agreements, such as that recently signed be- 
tween France, Germany, and Italy.’ It was 


planned not only that the scientists of the 


seven countries should collaborate in_re- 
search but that the arms industries should 
be harmonized to allow different countries 
to specialize in different weapons or types 
of machinery. The plan was approved at 
the Paris meeting of fourteen defense min- 
isters of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation on April 17, 1958." 


5 See this summary, above. 
® The Times (London), April 18, 1958. 





IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Bank for International Settlements 


The twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Bank for International Settlements covering 
the financial year from April 1, 1957, to 
March 31, 1958, was submitted to the an- 
nual general meeting of the Bank held at 
Basle on June g, 1958.’ Details of the re- 
sults of the year’s business operations were 
given, together with a review of the current 
activities of the Bank and an analysis of 
the balance sheet as of March 31, 1958. 
The year was characterized by a stabiliza- 
tion of the resources at the disposal of the 
Bank at the high level reached the previous 
year and by a further increase in the volume 
of its operations, The financial year closed 
with a surplus of 19,317,738 gold francs, 
against 16,014,462 gold francs for the 
previous year; the net profit amounted to 
9,317,738 gold with 
8,212,987 for the preceding year. The board 
of directors of the Bank recommended that 
the general meeting should declare a divi- 
dend of 6 percent. 

The first two chapters of the report dealt 
with a general survey of monetary and eco- 
nomic developments in 1957 and the early 
part of 1958 and with an analysis of the 
flow of savings and of capital-market trans- 
actions in various western European coun- 
tries and the United States. Certain chap- 
ters reviewed recent developments in the 


francs, compared 


fields of money and credit, world-market 
and domestic prices, foreign trade and 
payments, gold production and monetary 
reserves, and foreign exchange rates and 
regulations. Another chapter dealt with 
the operations of the European Payments 
Union, in connection with which the Bank 
acted as agent for the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation. The chapter 
dealing with the current activities of the 

1 Bank for International Settlements, Twenty-Eighth 


Annual Report, 1st April 1957—31st March 1958, Basle, 
June 9, 1958; for a summary of the two previous 


Bank contained also an account of the func- 
tions performed by the Bank on behalf of 
the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community and as Trustee and 
Fiscal Agent for international loans. 

The conclusion of the report contained an 
over-all view of the world economy which 
it stated had been marked by important 
changes during 1957: there had been the 
paradox of a recession coinciding with a 
continued rise in national price levels at the 
very time when there had been a substantial 
decline in the world-market quotations for 
many raw materials. In regard to monetary 
policy the report stated that the prejudices 
and purely theoretical predilections which 
were current at the end of the war had been 
replaced by a technique which, empirical 
though it was, was based on the lessons of 
reality and was capable of being effectively 
adapted to circumstances. After giving 
some examples of lessons learned from ex- 
perience, the report continued with an 


analysis of the problems which have faced 
the postwar world in the economic field. 
It then continued by enumerating some of 
the favorable aspects of the current situa- 
The structure of exchange rates was 


tion. 
now much firmer and more realistic than 
it had been for a long time. Except in a 
few special cases, the present exchange rates 
constituted, on the whole, a sound basis 
for movements of goods and capital. In 
those cases where the volume of savings had 
recently appeared inadequate, this had been 
primarily due to the excessive development 
of the boom in its final phase. In all coun- 
tries whose finances and had 
been managed on sound lines there had 
been a vigorous expansion of saving which 
resulted in the attainment of record levels 


currencies 


annual reports, see International Organization, Summer 
1957 (Vol. 11, No. 3), p. 578-579. 
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in 1957. If the recession were to give rise 
to increasing consumer resistance and were 
to oblige producers better to adapt the goods 
they supplied to the existing pattern of 
demand, this development, unwelcome 
though it might be for the time being, 
would constitute from a long-term point of 
view a positive factor, since it would force 
producers to make adjustments which, had 
they been longer delayed, would have been 
even more painful. An adjustment of prices 
and production and the creation of easy 
capital-market conditions were equally es- 
sential if the present recession was to be 
prevented from spreading. A factor which 
should not be underestimated was the re- 
markable expansion of world trade, not only 
in value but also in volume in the period 
1947-1957. There were still too many hin- 
drances to trade, and some countries were 


for the time being faced with difficult bal- 
ance-of-payments problems; but the ten- 
dency towards trade expansion was undeni- 
able. The decline in the prices of many 
world-market commodities had, it was true, 
created fresh problems for the producing 
countries. However, provided that the coun- 
tries whose reserves were strongest took, in 
good time, the action which the situation 
demanded and provided that those which 
were faced with the’ most serious difficulties 
took resolute steps to eliminate the domestic 
causes of their disequilibria, it might be 
hoped that the notable movement in prog- 
ress toward an expansion of world trade 
and toward ever closer economic coopera- 
tion in Europe would not be halted by 
short-sighted measures of restriction, which 


would represent a serious retrogression. 


European Communities 


European Parliamentary Assembly 


The second half of the adjourned May 
1958 session of the European Parliamentary 
Assembly was held June 21 to June 27, 
After holding two ballots, it was 
decided to recommend Brussels as the site 
of the European Community’s institutions 
and the future capital of six-nation Europe. 
The resolution passed by the Assembly rec- 
ommended that: the executives of the three 
Communities be grouped in one place; the 


1958." 


Assembly’s secretariat be located in the same 
place where the Assembly’s standing com- 
mittees would also meet; the capital be a 
European district similar to the District of 
Columbia in the United States; and there 
might be reasons to hold plenary sessions 
of the Assembly outside the chosen place, 
and while in principle all the Community’s 
institutions should be situated in that place, 
the Court of Justice, the Investment Bank, 
and the European University could be sit- 
uated elsewhere if that would facilitate the 
concentration of the political bodies in one 
place. 


1 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, August-September 1958, p. 4-8. For a 


Another decision of the Assembly was its 
approval in principle of an agreement of 
European economic association—the name 
adopted by the Six to apply to the free trade 
area—to cover agricultural as well as in 
dustrial products. The resolution passed 
strongly by the Assembly insisted on the 
inviolability of the common market, atomic 
energy, and coal and steel treaties and urged 
that any agreement must be conceived as 
an association of the other eleven countries 
of the Organization for European Economic 


Cooperation (OEEC) with a Community 
Almost 
approval was given to the proposal of the 


already in existence. unanimous 
European Economic Commission tor a pro 
visional arrangement by which the 10 per 
cent tariff cut which was to become effective 
in the Community in January 1959 would 
be extended to the other eleven OELEC 
countries as far as their mutual trade was 
concerned. During the debate on this topic, 
strong reservations were expressed by the 
French representatives. 

A summary of the state of the negotia- 


summary of the May session, see International Organi- 
zation, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 416. 
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tions for a free trade area was given to the 
Assembly by M. Jean Rey, member of the 
European Economic Commission, who 
grouped the problems still outstanding un- 
der the four headings of external tariffs, 
agriculture, specific United Kingdom prob- 
lems, and institutions. With regard to the 
objection that an agreement on a European 
economic association would be unacceptable 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), he suggested that the best 
procedure would be to propose that all 
GATT members make similar reductions 
of 10 percent at the same time. Mr. Dirk 
Spierenburg, Senior Vice-President of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC), citing the basic 
principles of the Authority in the negotia- 
tions for the inclusion of coal and steel in 
a European economic association, said that 
the Community’s industries should not be 
handicapped in relation to the industries 
of the other countries in the association and 
that the balance between producers and con- 
sumers provided by the ECSC treaty should 
be maintained, 

The Assembly adopted unanimously a 
resolution on the coordination of the three 
Communities which urged the three execu- 
tives to overcome the failure of the treaties 
to provide an organic link among them and 
thus to achieve the unity implicit in their 
conception, The Assembly asked its Com- 
mittee for Political Affairs and Institutional 
Questions to examine the problem with the 
three executives and to draw up a report 
for the next session. 

A portion of the session was occupied in 
debate on the reports of the Assembly’s 
standing committees on the various sections 
of the High Authority’s Sixth Annual Re- 
port. The Assembly adopted a resolution 
dealing with several aspects of the work of 
ECSC. Concerning coal it urged that the 
High Authority aid in finding a solution 
to the problem of coal stocks, which were 
at a particularly high level; that the re- 
organization, rationalization, and moderni- 


2 Council of Europe News, July 1958 (8th year, 
No. 7), p- 7- For further information on the arrange- 


zation of Belgian coal mines be speeded up; 
and that the High Authority watch closely 
the coal-selling organizations of the Ruhr 
and use the opportunity presented by the 
impending renewal of their authorization to 
insist on full observation of the treaty rules 
against cartel practices. With regard to 
steel, the resolution stated that governments 
should stop their unilateral actions on steel 
prices and come to an agreement among 
themselves and with the High Authority, in 
the Council of Ministers, if in any particu- 
lar country the price trends threatened eco- 
nomic development. In connection with 
mergers, the Assembly warned of the dan- 
gers which vertical integration could bring 
regarding the curtailment of supplies com- 
ing onto the market and also urged the 
High Authority to take into account the 
possible political consequences of mergers. 
On labor questions the Assembly adopted 
unanimously a resolution which called on 
the executives of the three Communities to 
work out in cooperation with the six gov- 
ernments a joint policy for stabilization of 
employment; urged the High Authority to 
work out again with the governments a 
miners’ charter; congratulated the High 
Authority on its third housing program 
plans; and asked for special housing and 
vocational training programs for migrant 
workers. 

The Assembly also heard a statement by 
M. Louis Armand, President of the Euro- 
pean Commission of the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom), on the 
agreement concluded between the latter and 
the United States, and then adopted a mo- 
tion expressing its satisfaction at the out- 
come of the negotiations.’ 

Other matters discussed and acted upon 
by the Assembly were: safety and hygiene; 
the social aspects of ECSC’s work; com- 
mercial policy and relations with third 
countries; investments and long-term policy; 
and energy policy and transport. The As- 
sembly also considered a report from the 
Committee on Scientific and Technical Re- 


ment between Euratom and the United States, see this 
issue, p. 558. 
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search, which called for the establishment 
of a research program common to Euratom 
and ECSC- 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Three decisions of the High Authority 
of ECSC were approved by the Commu- 
nity’s Council of Ministers at the end of 
July 1958." In accordance with a decision 
by the Court of Justice, in July the High 
Authority revoked certain powers concern- 
ing price equalization of imported scrap 
which it had delegated to the Brussels scrap 
importing agencies and assumed full re- 
sponsibility for decisions on this question. 
The High Authority also modified its deci- 
sion of January 1957 imposing a penalty 
rate of levy on increases in scrap consump- 
tion over the level of a reference period, 
so as to remove certain difficulties of inter- 
pretation and practical operation. By its 
third decision, the High Authority pro- 
longed its system of equalization of the 
price of imported scrap, in its newly modi- 
fied form, until October 31, 1958. 

At a meeting of the Consultative Com- 
mittee early in July in Luxembourg Roger 
Reynaud, a member of the High Authority, 
predicted that the Community’s recession in 
steel production would probably end in the 
third quarter of 1958. He cited as favor- 
able factors the uninterrupted rise in steel 
consumption, a revival of orders from non- 
Community countries in the hard-hit Bene- 
lux market, and the steadying of interna- 
tional prices. One factor of real significance 
in the upturn was that the June orders 


placed with the Community’s producers for 


rolled steel products had increased to a 
total of 3,450,000 metric tons, the highest 
since October 1957. 

On June 25, the High Authority’s second 
public loan in the United States was opened 
to subscription in New York and quickly 
oversubscribed.’ 


3 Council of Europe News, July 1958 (8th 


No. 7), Pp. 7- 

4 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, August-September 1958, p. 9. 

5 Ibid., p. 8. 

® Ibid., p. 12. 


year, 


It was reported in October 1958 that rep- 
resentatives of the High Authority had 
signed an agreement with the Swiss govern- 
ment regarding transport rates for the car- 
riage of coal and steel on the Rhine.’ 

The following appointments were made: 
Mr. Arthur Harry Tandy was appointed 
head of the United Kingdom delegation to 
the High Authority, succeeding Sir Wil- 
liam Meiklereid; and Dr. Friedrich A. Kolb 
was appointed head of the Austrian delega- 
tion to the Authority, replacing Dr. Carl 
H. Bobleter.* 


European Economic Community 

The Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (Common Market) 
held an agricultural conference at Stresa at- 
tended by the agricultural ministers of the 
six Community countries.” A_ resolution 
adopted unanimously at the close of the 
conference laid down a number of princi- 
ples, including the following: 1) agriculture 
could no longer be isolated but should be 
considered as an integral part of the econ- 
omy; 2) implementation of the common 
market treaty should lead to the progressive 
expansion of agricultural trade within the 
Community, account being taken, however, 
of relations with third countries; 3) the de- 
velopment of production and demand in 
the overseas territories should be taken into 
consideration in planning the common agri- 
cultural policy; 4) the development of pro- 
duction and of outlets should keep in step, 
account being taken of import and export 
possibilities; 5) subsidies contrary to the 
spirit of the treaty should be eliminated; 
and 6) structural improvements should per- 
mit returns for capital and labor compar 
able to those earned in other sectors of the 
economy. 

On July 8 an agreement was concluded 
between the European Economic Commu- 
nity and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, forming the basis on which collabora- 


™ Council of Europe News, October 1958 (8th year, 
No. 10), p. 6. 

8 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, August-September 1958, p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 9; Council of Europe News, August 1958 
(8th year, No. 8), p. 7. 
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tion between the two bodies was to be 
developed.” 

It was reported in July 1958 that M. 
Lambert Schaus had been appointed mem- 
ber of the Commission of the European 
Economic Community to fill the place left 
vacant by the death of Michel Rasquin, the 
former Socialist Minister.” 

Representatives of the six members of 
the common market met in Venice, Sep- 
tember 18-20, to seek a common position 
toward the proposed free trade area. It 
was understood that agreement was reached 
as to the institutions with which the area 
should be endowed.” 

The Council of Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community met in Venice, 
September 18-21, to discuss the linking of 
the Community with the projected Euro- 
pean They agreed 
that the latter’s institutions should resemble 
those of OEEC, so that the proposed or- 
ganization would have a council of min- 
isters, a committee of permanent representa- 


economic association. 


tives, and a management committee dealing 
with trade, finance, and legal problems and 
social affairs. According to the press, voting 
in the council should be according to the 
rule of unanimity so that the association 
would have no supranational powers. It 
was reported that the association should be- 
come operative simultaneously with the 
common market's first tariff cuts on January 


1, 1959." 


European Atomic Energy Community 
The Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958 
was signed by President Eisenhower on 


August 29, 1958, following its passage 
through the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, thus clearing the 
way for the establishment of formal cooper- 
ation between the executive branch of Eu- 
ratom and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission.” Some of the fields to be cov- 
ered by joint action of the two bodies were 
safety and health, inspection and control, 
research and development, training, reactor 
and plant design, fuel handling, and eco- 
nomic planning. The joint program aimed 
at the installation in Euratom by 1963 of 
nuclear power plants with a generating ca- 
pacity of one million k.w. The bill passed 
by Congress also authorized the sale or 
lease of 30,000 kilograms of uranium 235 
to the Community. 

It was announced in August 1958 that 
the Commission of Euratom had submitted 
to the European Parliamentary Assembly a 
report on the nuclear energy situation in the 
Community.” According to the report, the 
total capacity of the eight power reactors 
under construction or planned in the six 
Euratom countries was to be 660 mega- 
watts. By 1965 the nuclear power capacity 
of the Community would be in the region 
of 3500 to 4000 megawatts. The total num- 
ber of research reactors built, under con- 
struction, or planned was 25; the output of 
uranium at present available to the six 
countries was less than 700 tons a year. 

Mr. Arthur Harry Tandy was appointed 
representative of the United Kingdom with 
the Commission of Euratom, succeeding Sir 
William Meiklereid.” 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


The seventeenth plenary meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was held in London June 2-8, 1958.’ Fol- 


Council of Europe News, August 1958 (8th year, 


9 


, October 1958 (8th year, No. 10), p. 6. 
Times (London), September 19 and Septem- 
22, 1958. 
™ Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, August-September 1958, p. 1-3. 


lowing discussion of a document on recent 
developments in the world cotton situation 
prepared by the standing committee and 


% Council of Europe 
No. 8), p. 6-7. 

16 Ibid., p. 7. 

1 Cotton Monthly Review of the World Situation, 
July 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 12), p. 6-8. For a summary 
of the previous meeting, see International Organization, 
Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 4), p. 701. 


News, August 1958 (8th year, 





INTERNATIONAL TIN COUNCIL 


the secretariat’s annual review of the world 
cotton situation, the meeting made the fol- 
lowing statements. The world production 
of cotton during 1955-56 was an all-time 
record of 42.7 million bales; the production 
during 1956-57 was rtduced to 41.3 million 
bales. Although there was an increase in 
production outside the United States in 
1957-58, the reduction of about 2 million 
bales in the United States brought world 
production down to 39.3 million bales. The 
consumption of cotton exceeded production 
by about 1 million bales during 1956-57 
and the current year’s estimates pointed to 
a further disappearance of about 2 million 
bales in excess of current production. Dele- 
gates discussed cotton production in the 
United States, noting the drastic decline in 
production due to a reduction of acreage 
and, to a smaller extent, unfavorable grow- 
ing conditions, the responsible and careful 
manner of surplus stock disposal, and the 
advantages which would follow from a 
lowering of the domestic cotton price. Dur- 
ing the discussion reference was also made, 
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inter alia, to the undesirable effects of dual 
pricing systems, export subsidies, and spe- 
cial currency arrangements. 

Of the seven resolutions adopted by the 
meeting, four dealt with budgetary matters. 
One concerned the future work program of 
the secretariat and called for the prepara- 
tion of certain documents for the next meet- 
ing. 
relative importance of cotton in the econo 


These were to be concerned with the 


mies of cotton producing countries, govern- 
ment regulations, the European common 
market, and a study on harsh, short staple 
The further in- 
structed to keep under review the extra 


cotton. secretariat was 
long staple cotton situation and to revise 
the base book on cotton statistics. A further 
resolution authorized certain amendments 
to the rules and regulations of the Com 
mittee, while the final resolution authorized 
the standing committee to chart out a pro- 
gram of work bearing on a study of pros- 
pective trends in the production and con 
sumption of cotton and to approach other 
organizations for consultation, 


International Tin Council 


In February 1958 the International Tin 
Council announced that as part of its efforts 
to cope with the world surplus of tin, the 
first control period would end on March 
31, 1958, instead of on March 14.’ Total 
permissible exports were to remain at 27,000 
tons. The Council subsequently decided to 
hold the rate of production to 23,000 tons 
for the period from April 1 to June 30, 
1958, and then from July to September, and 
thus to continue to apply restrictions at a 
rate of about 40 percent. It was estimated 
in February 1958 that the reduction of ex- 
ports would reduce the current supply of 
tin below the rate of current consumption. 
In May 1958 the market price of tin was 
just above the floor price of £730 per ton.’ 

In July 1958 the Council decided to in- 
crease export restrictions for the final 
quarter of 1958 to 48 percent.’ In spite of 


1 International Financial News Survey, February 28, 
1958 (Vol. 10, No. 33), p. 266. For a previous sum- 
mary of the work of the Council, see International 
Organization, November 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 4), 
p. 672. 


these provisions the Council's buffer stock 
manager had to withdraw from the market 
in September, removing his support of the 
cash tin price of £730 a ton. Commercial 
demand had not absorbed the amount of 
metal coming on to the market, since pur 
chases had been kept to the minimum be 
cause of doubts whether the buffer stock 
manager would in fact be able to continue 
supporting the cash price at that figure. 
Among the reasons why confidence in this 
ability had been lacking was the fact that 
although all the major producers outside 
the iron curtain were members, three of the 
major consuming countries of the world 
were not members of the International Tin 
Agreement, namely Japan, Germany, and 
the United States. The USSR, which was 
both a large consumer and recently a sub 
stantial exporter, was also not a member.’ 


2 International Financial News Survey, May 23, 1958 
(Vol 10, No 45), Pp. 362. 

3 The Times (London), September 19, 1958. 

* For General Assembly discussion of Soviet exports 
of tin, see Internaticnal Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1). 
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